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I. 


A NEW BRONZE MEDALLION OF 
ANTONINUS PIUS. 

[See Plates l-ll.] 

The bronze medallion of Antoninus Pius reproduced 
here by courtesy of Messis. A. H. Baldwin of London, 
is at present in their possession. Unfortunately it is in 
poor condition and has been much cleaned up in order 
to remove the products of corrosion. But the fact that 
it adds yet another item to the list of “ fiTimed ” medal¬ 
lions of Pius and that its reverse-type, a carious and 
puzzling one, is known from only one other example, 
where it is combined with a different obveree, should 
make the publication of this piece a matter of scientific, 
if not of aesthetic, interest to students of Roman 
medallions. 

Obv. ANTONINVS AVC PIVS P P TR P COS III 
Head of Antoninus Pius, laureate, to left. Border 
of dots. 

Rev. [COS III (exergue)?]’ Nude male figure advancing 
to right, beardless, with chlainys hanging over left 
arm *. he holds a ? in his left hand and with his right 
hand he drags an animal by its foi-elegs after him. 
On the loft is a tree-ti unk(?). On the right is a tripod, 
set on a basis, and still farther to the right is a tree : 


’ It is just possible tbat there are traces of COS III in the 
exergue on the original; but they are so slight that they tlo not 
show up on a cast. The mention of the consulshi)) on both sides 
of the siime medallion is an unusual feature. But it also occurs, 
significantly, on a series of Hadrianic medallions with a very 
similar reverse-type, to which we shall later return. 


MVUIBU. CBBOK., TOU XZ, SSCIXS T. 
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a long snake is coiled lound the tree, its head passing 
across the upper part of the tripod. Border of dots. 

JE] 85 mm. (1-85); CO mm. (2-4) + fi-ame; wt. 
87-8 g. (184.8 gr.) ft [PI-1- ij- 

The medallion is surrounded by a frame adorned 
with three concentric bevelled rings and an outer 
and an inner ring of large dots. Frame and medal¬ 
lion appear to be contempoi-ary, though not struck on 
a single flan. This piece brings the number of framed 
medallions of Piusknown to the present writer up to 
a total of twenty-six. 

So far as I am aware, the only other medallion with 
precisely this reveree-type is an Antonine piece in 
Paris,2 quoted by Gueccbi,* but hitherto unpublished ; 
its state of preservation is even worse than that of our 
new piece, 

Obv. AJNTONINVS AVC PIVS [.?J Bust of 

Antoninus Pius, laureate, to right, seen from the 
side, wealing paludamentum and cuirass. Border 
of dots. 

7?cp. [COS III (exergue)?] Same t 5 -pe as above. Border 
of dots. 

JE; 88 mm. (1-6); wt. 3266 g. (603-6 gr.) ft 
[PI. I, 2.] 

The combination of the same reverse-type with two, 
occasionally with three, different obvei-se-types is a 
familiar feature of the medallions of Pius' principate. 
No less than twenty-eight examples of this had pre¬ 
viously been noted by the present writer: the new 
piece now adds a twenty-ninth. On the Paris piece 
the obverse legend is obliterated after the word PI VS : 
from the amount of space left for lettering we should 


* No. 108. 

* 1 medaglioni tvmani, ii, p. 17, no. 69. 





. NEW BRONZE MEDALLION OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 8 

deduce that the missing portion read P P or P P TR P, 
rather than P P TR P COS III, and that COS III may 
have been found originally in the exergue of the 
reverse, as, possibly, on the new medallion. At any 
rate there can be little doubt that the two medallions 
are contemporary, both dating, as the new piece cer¬ 
tainly does, from the period a.d. 140-143. 

The main interest of this pair of medallions lies in the 
identification of the nude male figure who occupies 
the central position in their re verso-t 3 ’pe. This design,as 
a whole, immediately recalls a reveree-type of Hadrian, 
which occurs, combined with seven different obvemes, 
on twelve medallions known to the present writer 
either in the originals or from reproductions,* while 
a thiHcenth piece, with yet another obverse, is quoted 
by Gnecchi as belonging to the former Dupre Collec¬ 
tion.^ On eight of these pieces the emperor’s consulship 
is mentioned on both obveinje and vevei*se: on two 
others the absence of COS III on the reverse may be 
due to tooling or to wear; and on the three remaining 
pieces COS III occui*s on the reverse onl 3 ^ In the 
centre of the reverse design a naked male figui'e with 
pointed beard strides towards the right. He carries 
a chlamys, of which one end hangs down over his left 

* Goeochi, op. cU., ii, p. 5, nos. 16, 18-23, taw. 39, nos. 1-3, 41, 
no. 4; Grucbcr, Catalogue of Routan Medallions in the British 
Museum, p. 4, nos. 11, 12, PI. V, 1; P. L. Stmck, UMteisuchuugen 
zur rUmischen IteicJispiilgung des ztceiten Jahrhundetle: Teil II. 
Die Beichspiilgung zur Zeit des Hadrian, Katulog Nrr. 48''>e, 487, 
486, 492; Tmu, Hum. Zeit., 1870, b. 427 ff., Taf. II, 1 ; Kubitschek, 
Ausgeteahlte rSmische MedaiUons der kaiseiiichen MUnze/isumnihoig 
in men, S. 2, Nr. 5. Taf. I; Coll. Cat., 1935, S. 32, Nr. 183, 
Taf. 16. 

• Gnecchi, loc. at., no. 17; Strack, loc. cit., S. 233, Abbg. IV, 
Nr. 17. 

B 2 
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arm, while the other end flaps out behind him in the 
wind. In his left hand he holds a pedum and with his 
right hand he drags after him, by the forelegs, a ram. 
On the extreme left is a tree, while on the right is 
.shown one Ionic column, and a portion of the pediment, 
of a small shrine raised on a high podium. Just to the 
left of the shrine, on the ground, is a lighted altar, and 
in front of the altar a bird, most probably a cock, stands 
to the left. The reverse legend, COS III P P, runs per¬ 
pendicularly between the shaft of the column and the 
surrounding border of dots [PI. I. 3]. It may be at once 
confessed that the identification of the central figure is 
a problem which, so far, defies any final solution. In 
the Trail Collection Catalogue he is described as Pan,® 
for whom pedum and ram are suitable enough attri¬ 
butes, but hardly so the cock. Moreover, the muscular, 
bearded figure harmonizes ill with a quite certain 
representation of Pan shown in another Hadrianic 
medallion-type, where the god appears as a slender 
youth, horned and beardless, seated to the left on 
a rock and wearing a nebris.’ Trau,* Kubitschek,® and 
Graeber*® identify our figure with Silvanus, on the 
strength, no doubt, of his thick-set, elderly figure, 
beard, and pedum. But neither ram nor cock (mistaken 
by Trau for a dog) are attributes of Silvanus; and the 
fact that three of the most familiar of his attributes— 
dog, pine-branch, and pouch of fniits—are all absent 
tells against this identification. Struck originally sug¬ 
gested,^' tentatively, that our god is Apollo—Apolio 

• loc. eii. 

’ Gnecchi, op. cit, ii, p. 4, no. 9; iii, p. 20, nos. 101,102, tav. 146, 
no. 10; KubiUtcliek, op. cit., Tuf. I, 8. 

* loc. cit. • loc. cit. “ loe. cit. “ loc. cit. 
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iV^/ixoy, presumably, the god of flocks aud hei'ds—hence 
the pedum, to whom, under the title of Apollo Kapyao?, 
worshippers offered a ram.** But an elderly, bearded 
Apollo would be very unusual in second-century im¬ 
perial art: aud the cock still remains unexplained. 
More probable is Froehuer's view,*^ now adopted by 
Strack,*^ that our figure represents Hermes-Mercurius. 
An archaizing type of Hermes, with pointed beard, is 
certainly possible in the Hadrianic age; and both cock 
and ram were sacred to Hermes. The motif of the god 
carrying or sacrificing a ram is, indeed, too familiar 
a cult-type of Hermes to require illustration here. It 
will be enough to call attention to a bronze medallion 
of Antoninus Pius, known from two examples in Paris** 
and Vienna*® respectively, showing a young, beardless 
Hermes standing naked to left, glancing upwards, 
with his chlamys hanging down his back: he holds a 
cadticeus in his left hand and grasps with his right hand 
the horn of a ram, which springs towards the left at his 
side: on the right is a tree aud on the left a garlanded 
cippus surmounted by a tortoise [PI. II. l].*^ The 
pedum held by the god in the Hadrianic reverse-type 
undoubtedly presents a diflficnlty. Though not un¬ 
suitable to Hermes as patron of flocks aud herds, it 

Theocritus, 5, 82 : — Ita! yity ty.* ifHXttt yiya, itut KaXor 

atrwi I Kyutv *yo> fioaxta. ra Kdyvia Jtnj 
Medaillotia rotuaiHS, pp. 31-88. 

** op. cit., Teil III. ItfkhsprUgung znr Zeit dcs An/OHimtx Pius, 
S. 84, Anm. 246. 

“ No. 127. No. 32122 

” Qnecchi, op. cit., ii, p. 18, no. 80, tav. 52, no. C; Kuhitschek, 
op. cit., S. 3, Nr. 19, Taf. 1. On the Vienna exumpio the head and 
shell of the tortoise on top of the cippus are perfectly clear: it is 
certainly not a globe, as Struck, op. cit., iii. Nr. 576, S. 12U, 
Anm. 892. 
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never occurs among his regular attributes. On the 
other hand, fairly conclusive evidence that this Hadria- 
nio god could at least be interpreted as Hermes by 
some coin-designers of imperial times is provided by 
the reverse of a bronze coin of Pergamon struck under 
Commodus, which shows precisely the same figure 
(obviously copied straight from our medallion-type) in 
the centre, bearded (?), flanked by a tree on the right 
and by a pillar surmounted by a tortoise (?), or ram’s 
head(?), on the left, and holding in his left hand, not 
a peduniy but an upright caduceus [Pl. I. 4].’® 

We must now return to our two Antonine medallions. 
As we have seen, their reverse-type follows its Hadrianic 
model very closely, with the exception of the right- 
hand part of the design, where, in the place of the 
shrine and altar, it shows a tree and a tripod, set on 
a basis. Strack, to whom only the Paris specimen was 
known, considered that the reverse of this piece had 
been worked over in modem times and that an original 
shrine on a podium had been altered into a tripod on 
a basis.^® Such, however, was not the impression made 
by the piece upon the present writer. Nor does the 
new “ framed " medallion show any traces of modern 
tooling or alteration. Had the two pieces, indeed, 
been worked over, we should have to suppo.se that the 
same hand had been responsible for this in both cases, 
for, allowing for the poorer condition of the Paris 
piece, the lines of tree, tripod, snake, and basis are 
pi'actically identical on both medallions. We may, in 

Imhoof-Blamer, Grieehisehe JUiltuen (1S90), S. 93, Nr. 180, 
Taf. VII, 9; H. ton Fritze, Die MUnzen von Perganton (1900), S. 67, 
Taf. VI, 2. 

'• op. cit., iii, S. 837, Abhg. II, D, 2. 
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feet, now safely conclude that these objects are genuine 
and original elements of our Autonine type. But the 
Antoiiine god is no easier to identify than his Iladriauic 
predecessor. With the Hadrianic medallions to guide 
us, wo can just detect on those of Pius the pedum held 
in the god’s left hand; and again, on the analogy of 
the former, we may conclude that tho animal dragged 
along by its forelegs is a ram. Were it not for the 
snake coiled about the tree and tripod, we might 
regard the latter as a sacrificial tripod, serving the 
same purpose as tho altar in the Hadrianic design, 
and, without more ado, see again in Hermes the most 
likely candidate for this role. But the snake, and also 
the ample proportions of the tripod, definitely suggest 
Apolline connexions. Very similar tripods do, in 
fact, occur in medallion-types of Hadrian and Pius 
in association with figures which unmistakably re¬ 
present Apollo. Four medallions of Hadrian have as 
reverse-type, in combination with three different ob¬ 
verses, Apollo standing naked to front and looking to 
left: he holds a bow in his right hand and a bi‘auch(?) 
in his left hand, while his cloak hangs down over his 
left arm: on the leil is a table with a vase upon it, on 
the right is a ti*ipod, and to the right of that again is 
a ti’ee [PI. II. 2j.®“ Three of these pieces have COS III 
on both sides: its absence on tho fourth may be due 
to wear. An early medallion of Pius, stiiick in 139 and 
known only from one specimen in tho British ^luseum, 
shows on its reverse Apollo Citharoedus advancing to 
left, wearing a long chiton and holding plednan and 


Gnecchi, op. cit., ii, p. 4, nos. 6, 7, 8, taw. 88, nos, 6, 41, no. 1; 
Strack, op. ii, Nrr. 448, 473, 485 c. 
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lyre, with a garlanded altar on the right and a large 
tripod on the left [PL II. 3].** Finally, on the reverse 
of another unique piece, a bronze medallion in Naples 
of Marcus Aurelius, struck under Pius in 149, we see 
a naked Apollo standing to front and looking to left: 
in his right hand he holds a libation bowl over a lighted 
altar, while to the left again is a tree: on the right is 
a large tripod, set on a square basis, surmounted by 
small figures and with a large snake entwined about 
its legs [Pl. II. 4].** If, then, the tripod on our two 
Antonine medallions is Apollo’s, the god (here, be it 
noted, represented as beardless) dragging along the 
ram must in this case be, not Hermes-Mercurius, but 
Apollo NSfiio? or Kdpviio^: and thus Apollo would 
appear under two quite dififereut aspects—pastoml and 
Delphic—in the same design. Once again, a really 
satisfactory and convincing solution of our problem 
eludes us. But it is largely these hidden secrets of 
religious cult which make second-century medallions 
so intriguing, if tantalizing, a study. 

Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee. 


Gnecchi, oj>. cit., ii, p. 14, no. 46, tav.48, no. 5; Strack, op. cit., 
iii. Nr. 529, S. 85; Qrueber, op. ci/., p. 7, no. 2, Pl. VIII, 1. 

Gnccchi, op. cit., ii, p. 31, no. 35, tav. 61, no. 9; Strack, op. riL, 
iii. Nr. 609. 
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TWO NEW GOLD MEDALLIONS OF THE 
LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. 

(Sbe Plates III-V.] 

The two gold Roman medallions published here for 
the fii’st time with the kind permission of their present 
owner, Sr. Ing. G. Mazzini of Turin, had previonsl 3 ' 
been for thirty or forty 3 ’ears (so I am informed) in 
a private collection in Rome.' But they were entirel 3 ’ 
unknown to numismatists in geneml until recentl 3 ’, 
when they were sent over to this countiy for an opinion 
as to their genuineness. I have not seen the originals 
myself; but the British ^ruseum authorities, who have 
examined them, consider their authenticit 3 ' to bo 
beyond doubt. The first, a 4\~8olidt(Ji piece of Theo¬ 
dosius, minted in Constantinople, is interesting. But 
the second, a l2-solidu8 piece of Libius Sevenis (a.d. 
461-465), is quite remarkable: it reveals a wholly un¬ 
suspected chapter in the history of medal-eugi*aving 
in late Roman imperial times and it is almost compar¬ 
able, in its isolation and uniqueness, with the famous 
gold medallions of Theoderio (c. a.d. 500)’* and of 
Justinian (c. a.d. 534).^* 


* The family which owned this collection wn-s living at Albano 
towards the end of the lust century; and it is possilde that these 
two medallions come from a find discovereil 011 the shore of the 
lake between IIKIO and 1910. This possibility is of interest, for 
gold medallions have only vevy mrely been found in Italy. 

* Gnecchi, I medagliom tvuiam\ i, p. 40, no. 1, tav. 20, no. 8. 

» Ilnd., p. 40, no. 1, tav. 20, no. 4. 
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I. Obv. D N THEODO-SIVS P F AVG Bust of 
Theodosius, diademed, to right, seen three- 
quarters to front and wearing paludamentum and 
cuirass. Border of dots. 

Hcv. GLORIA ROMANORVM (ai*ound) CONOB 
(exergue). Constantinopolis seated to left on an 
elaborate throne with high back decorated with 
two paira of spiral (or disk-like?) ornaments above 
and lions’ heads below, only one lion’s head being 
actually visible : she wears crested helmet, long 
chiton and himation and holds a spear in her left 
hand and on her extended right hand a globe, 
which is surmounted by a Victory, standing to 
right with a wreath in her right hand and a ptUni- 
branch in her left hand: on the left, at the feet 
of Constantinopolis, is the prow of a galley : just 
above the prow a lai'ge Christian monogram 
occupies the field. Border of dots. 

A/ ; 86 mm. (1-4); wt. 20 g. (308 gr.) 

[PI. III. 1.] 

The question at once arises as to which Theodosius 
is depicted here. The portraits of Theodosius I and 
Theodosius II are, in many ca.ses, notoriously hard to 
differentiate. Taken by itself, the portrait on the 
obverse of our new medallion could be attributed to 
either emperor. For instance, it bears a distinct 
resemblance to the portrait on a ^-solidus of Theodosius 
II, struck at Constantinople, with reverae VICTORIA 
AVGG (around), CONOB (exergue) and Victory, 
seated to right, inscribing XX XXX on a shield, where 
the Vota numbers make the attribution practically cer¬ 
tain.'* On the other hand, our portrait is very similar to 
that on a Constantinopolitan solidus in Paris with the 
well-known reverse-type of Theodosius I—Constan¬ 
tinopolis enthroned to front with VOT X MVLT XV 

* Delbrdck, Spdtantfke Kaistrpoi’itHUt, S. 94, Nr. 2, Taf. 17, Nr. 2 ; 
NavUle Cat,, iii (Evans), no. 234. Example in British Museum. 
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on her shield and legend CONCORDIA AVCCCr.® 
Medallion-portraits of the two emperors are unhelpful. 
No gold medallions of Theodosius II, with which to 
compare our piece, have yet come to light. The only 
known medallion of that emperor is the curious silver 
piece in Paris, struck at Constantinople, measuring 
39 mm. (1*5) in diameter and weighing 1241 g. (191-5 
gr.), with revei'se-typo alluding to Vota celebrations of 
Theodosius II—VOT XXXV MXLT (wc) [XX]XX in 
a laurel-wreath, in the exergue [COJNS accompanied 
by two stars: the obverse combines the legend of 
Leo I (D N LEO PE-RPET [AVG]) with a portrait of 
Theodosius II which shows no striking resemblance to 
the portrait on tlie new medallion.® Very different 
from the latter are the portraits of Theodosius I on 
his silver medallions struck at Thessalonica (reverse = 
RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICE (s»c)/T E S)'and Rome 
(reverse = TRlVMFATOR CENT BARB/R Tf respec- 
tivel 3 \ Equally remote from the new portrait are the 
portraits on the only known gold medallions of Theo¬ 
dosius I, two large 10-«oZidu5 pieces stinck at Aquileia® 
and Milanrespective!}’, with reverse legend RESTI- 


• Delbrtick, op. cit., S. 92, Nr. 7, Taf. 1-5, Nr. 7. 

• Sabatier, ilomiaies bpzantines, i, p. 130, no. 1, PI. VII, no. 1 ; 
B. Pick, Num.Zeit., 60,1927, S. 21; Del brock, op. cit., S. 95, Nr. 7, 
Taf. 17, Nr. 7. 

’ Gnecohi, op. cit., i, p. 81, no. 5 (^no. 6); DelbrQck, op. cif., 
S. 92, Nr. 10, Taf. 15, Nr. 10. 

• Gnecchi, op. cit., p. 81, no. 7; W. KubiUchek, Aiatfctcilfilte 
voniioche HcdoiUous tlcf koitci'licficii iliiusoiisoMmlunff in }f'iin, 
S. 41, Nr. 372. 

• Berlin, Gnecclii, op. cit., i, p. 38, no. 1, tav. 19, no. 1*2; Bansa, 
2Cote$uUa zecca di Aquilcia rontanu, tav. vi, no. 3C. 

Washington (Freer Collection): \V. Dennison, A Go/rf'i’reosior 
of the late Roman Petiod from Efjyj>t, Pll. x, xi. 
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TVTOR REI-PVBLICAE and the type of Theodosius 
standing to front in military dress and raising up a 
turreted woman who kneels on the left towards the 
right.” As regards the reverse-type of our new medal¬ 
lion, no exact parallel for the design is to be found 
among the medallions or coins of either emperor. The 
soUdi of Theodosius I invariably depict Constantino- 
polis as enthroned to front. SoUdi with legends of 
Theodosius II—IMP XXXXII COS XVII P P and VOX 
XXX MVLT XXXX—show a type that comes nearer 
to oiir design. They show Consbantinopolis seated to 
left, in the same costume, on a high-backed throne, 
with or without a prow on the left at her feet: she has, 
however, a shield at her side and holds a sceptre in her 
left hand and on her right hand a globe surmounted 
by a Cross.” 

But in the Beistegui Collection in Paris there is a 
4^-solidus piece of Arcadius which seems to solve our 
problem, rendering the attribution of the new medal¬ 
lion to Theodosius 1 a practical certainty.” The reverse 

“ The saiue reveree-type occurs on lO-wlidus pieces of Valens 
(mint of Trier: Gnecchi, op. cit., i, p. 37, no. 12, tav. 15, no. 2; 
Bnnsa, op. cit., tav. vi, no. 38) and Valentininn II (mint of 
Aquileia: Gnecchi, op. cit., i, p. 38, no. 6, tav. 19, no. 8; Bansa, 
op. cit., tav. v, no. 35; mint of Trier: Gnecchi, op. cit., i, p. 38, 
nos. 7,8; Bansa, op. cit., tav. vi, no. 30; DelbrQck, op. ciL, Taf. 14; 
Nr. 4) and also on an unpublished silver piece of GratJan in Paris 
(No. 53a), a “prova'* in silver of an (original lO-snlidua gold 
medallion. Bansa (op. cit., p. 67 sq.) suggests that all the pieces 
of this series were issued conU^mporoneously, between the elevation 
of Theodosius I (Jan. 18, 878) and the death of Gratian (Aug. 25, 
383), the Valens piece being struck for him posthumously. 

” Sabatier, op. cit., i, pp. 114, no. 5; 115, nos. 6, 7; 116, no. 14, 
PI. V, nos. 1 and 6. 

'* J. Dabelon, La Coilectioii do monttaics et medaillct deil. Carlos 
ds Beistegui, p. 28, no. 289, PI. xiii; Gnecchi, op. cit., i, p. 40, 
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of this fine medallion, which measures 36 mm. (1’4) in 
diameter and weighs 20*11 g. (310*4 gr.), is almost the 
twin of our new piece. It bears the same legends— 
GLORIA ROMANORVM (around) and CONOB (exer¬ 
gue) and shows a practically identical figure ofCon- 
stantinopolis enthroned to left [Pl. III. 2.]. The only 
variations are minor ones: on Arcadius’ piece the 
back of the throne has neither spiral ornaments nor 
lions* heads, and the folds of tlie drapery round the 
knees of the figure show a slightly different treatment. 
The obverse displays the charming, boyish portrait 
of the young Arcadius, which we likewise encounter 
on an unpublished 3-ftolidus medallion (S3 mm. (1*25), 
18*32 g.(205*5 gr.)) in Berlin, with reveise SECVRITAS 
REIPVBLICAE (around), CONOB (exergue) and the 
boy-emperor, nimbate, standing to left in militaiy 
dress, holding a laharum in his left hand and a globe 
surmounted by a Victorj^ on his extended right hand 
[PI. III. 3.] ; on solkli minted in Constantinople 

with reverse CONCORDl~A AVCGG and Con.stauti- 
uopolis enthroned to front with prow, sceptro, and 
globe .and on sioUdi minted in Constantinople 
with reverse CONCORDI-A AVGGGand Ck>nstantino- 
polis enthroned to front with prow, sceptre, and shield 
inscribed VOT V MVL X—struck, that is to saj’’, in 


no. 1; Sabatier, op. cit., i, p. 100, no. 2 ; Tolstoi, Moniiaieg hyzan- 
tines, PI. 1, 1. 

This medallion is quoted (without illustration) by J. W. E. 
Pearce, Num. Chx., 40, Pt. 7, July, 1932, p. 206. no. 4; JTie Coinatjt 
of the Valentinian anri Titeodosian Prriods (1933), p. C4. 

DelbrOck, op. cit.,S. 94, Nr. 1, Taf. 16, Nr. 1; J. W. K. Pearce, 
“‘Concordia’ solidi htruck at Constantinople by Theodosius 1” 
(Nkw. Chtvn., 1939), I’ll. X, no. 12; .\I, nos. 8, o, G; XII, nos. 1, 3. 
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honour of Arcadius’ quinqmnnalia in 387 [Pl. III. 4]. 
We know that when Theodosius I celebrated Arcadius’ 
quinquennalia in the January of that year, such heavy 
sums in gold wore needed for donatives to the troops 
that an extraordinary tax was laid upon the cities of 
the Empire and the populace of Antioch rioted in con¬ 
sequence.^^ I would suggest that the two gold medal¬ 
lions which show this childish^® portrait of Arcadius 
were struck for this celebration ; and that this event 
was also the occasion of our Theodosian medallion with 
its “twin” Constantinopolis reverse-type.**® 


*• J. W. E. Pearce, op. cit., PIL Xf, nos. 11, 12; Xll, no. 10. 
Example in British MuBeum. For the date see Seeck, Regtsten 
tier Kaiser uml PUpste 311-476, S. 273. 

Hodgkin, Tlte Dgnastg oj Theotlosius, p. 117 f.; Seeck, loc. cit. 

’• A “ Pest-onreMs ” ({)*4g., 88-3 gr.) of Arcadius, minted in Con¬ 
stantinople, with reverse VICTORIA ROMANORVM and 
Victory advancing to left (Tolstoi, op. cit., PI. I, 2) [PI. III. 6] 
8bo^vs a slightly less boyish portrait, intermediate between that 
of his VOT V MVL X soUdi and that of hissol/di referring to 
the VOT X MVLT XV of Theodosius (example in British 
Mnseum) [PI. III. 6], which bear a still older portrait Cf. 
J. W. E. Pearce, op. cit, PI. XII, nos. 13, 14. This distinct 
difference in portraiture between the coins of Arcadius which 
allude to his own quhtgurnnalia and those which allude to the 
decenmlia of his father seems to rule out the theory of a double 
celebnition of both in January, 887 {Comb. Med. Hist., i, p. 241). 
It should, however, be noted that on the ordinary sdidi, at any 
rate, the :ige at which Arcadius is represented is not an infallible 
criterion of date. For instance, two solidi figured by J. W. E. 
Pearce (op. cit., PI. XI, nos. 4, 7) show a decidedly mature ix>rtrait, 
although they were actually struck before the death of Gratian 
in August, H&S. 

On the “ Concordia” solidi of Theodosius I and Arcadius the 
”plain throne” is later in date than the “ornamented throne ” 
(J. W. E. Pearce, op. ciL, p. 200). But we need not necessarily 
assume that this rule also held good for “ special” pieces such ns 
the large gold medallions and assign, on that account, our 
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This type was, however, not new in 387. It appears 
in almost identical form on a ^-aolidti-a piece of 
Valentinian I, of which three examples are known— 
the first in Berlin (19-23 g, 296-7 gr.) [PL III. 7 ], 
the second in Copenhagen, with a ring attached to 
it (18-44 g. (284-5 gr.) only, but tlie pieco is ver^' 
much worn), and the third formerly in the Windisch- 
Griitz Collection in Vienna (19-6 g., 302-3 gr.).'® 
The reverse of Valentinian's piece bears the legend 
GLORIA RO-MANORVM (around) ANTOB (exergue) 
and shows Constantiuopolis seated to left on a high- 
backed throne, decorated, but without spiral oina- 
ments or lions' heads; she wears a crested helmet 
and her drapery is treated in the same way as on the 
Theodosian medallion: on her extended right hand 
she holds a globe surmounted by a Victory, standing 
to right, with wreath and palm, but in her lell hand 
she holds, not a spear, but a sceptre: the same prow 
and Christian mouogi'am appear on the lett. This 
medallion was struck for Valentinian at Valens’ mint 
at Antioch and the portmit of Valentinian on the 
obvei'se beat's a striking resemblance to Antiochene 
jx>rtraits of Valens on a \\-8oUdu8 piece, known from 
four examples, all struck, it would seem, from the same 
dies, in Berlin, in the British Museum, in the National 
Museum at ISofia and formerly in the Weber Collection 
respectively, with reverse GLORIA ROMANORVM 


Theodosian Constuntinopolu (liece ^'‘oriminented throne'*) to an 
earlier date than that of Arcadius plain throne ”). 

*• Onecchi, op. cit., i, tav. 14, no. '•* (s=the Berlin, fonnerly 
Weber, not, aa stated on p. J15, no. 6, the Wimlisch-Griitz, 
example); DelbrOck, op. cit., S. 9o, Nr. 6, Taf. 13, Nr. 6 (= oir. of 
Berlin example). 
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(around) ANOBS (exergue) and Valens on hoi'seback 
to left, with tile Christian monogi'am on the left in the 
held [Pl. III. 8]*®; on a solidtts with reveree GLORIA 
ROMANORVM (around), PANOBO (exergue) and 
Valens standing to front in consular dress, with the 
Christian monogram in the held on left;^^ and on solidi 
withreverse VICTORIA AVCVSTORVM and Victory 
seated to right, inscribing VOT X MVL XX on a 
shield, with the Christian monogram in the field on the 
right.’^* These last solidi being issued for Valens’ 
decsnnalia in 373, we might assign the whole of this 
Antiochene group to the same occasion and suggest 
that Valentinian’s Constantiuopolis medallion was, 
like its Theodosian successor, also a Vota piece, struck 
for him by his brother when the latter celebrated liis 
tenth anniversary.*^ Indeed, Valens* decennalia may 

^ Gneccbi, op, ciL, i, p. 36, no. 7, tav. 14, no. 12 (— Berlin 
example); Dclbruck, op. eit., S. 90, Nr. 1. Taf. 13, Nr. 1 (= obv. of 
Berlin example); Weber Cat., 19u9, Taf. 60, Nr. 2734= VierortU 
Cat., 1928, PI. 62, no. 2881. 

•' Cohen, ed. 2, viii, no. 8 ; DelbrQck, op. cU,, S. 90, Nr. 4, 
Taf. 13, Nr. 4. Cohen's version of the mint-mark RANOBO 
looks like a misreading of PANOBO. 

** Cohen, ed. 2, viii, no. 62; Delbrock, op. eit., S. 90, Nr. 2, 
Taf. 18. Nr. 2. 

° It is possible that the constant appearance of the Christian 
monogram on these Antiochene pieces may be connected with a 
Chntitian reaction in that city against the pagan propaganda of 
Julian the Ai^ostate. It was at Antioch that Valentinian, when 
oblige<l to attend Julian to a pag-an temple, struck the priest 
who sought to sprinkle him with holy water; and it was to 
Antioch that Jovian marched from Nisibis with the banner of the 
Cross once more triumphantly displayed. It is true that no mono¬ 
gram appears in the field of an Antiochene Z-solidus medallion of 
Valentinian in Brus«el8(33 mm.(l‘8) I3‘87g.,308*6gr.), with reverse 
GLORIA RE-IPVBLICAE (around) ANT (ekergue) and 
the emperor standing to front in military dress with labarum and 
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have occasioned the i^uo of coins and medallions of 
Valentinian anticipating (i.e. “ looking forward to ”) 
the completion of thelatter’s own third quhiquennalia.’* 
A miliarense of Valentinian in the British Museum, 
struck at Siscia, has VOTIS XV MVLTIS XX in a 
laurel-wreath on the reverse; allowing for differences 
of mint and fabric, the Siscian portrait might well be 
contemporary with that of tiie Antiochene medallion.* ' 

II. Obv. D N LIBIVS SEVE-RVS AVG Deep hunt of 
Libius Severus to right, seen three-quarters to 
front, with piiludamt^ntum, fastened by a large 
brooch on the right shoulder, and cuirass: ho 
wears a diadem adorned with a large rosette in 
the centra and consisting of a broad band divideil 
into square fields, each squara containing a lai'ge 
circular dot: below the diadem, just above the 
brow, a triple laurel-wreath is visible. Border of 
dots. 

liev. PI-E-TAS AVG N-OSTRI (around) COMOB 
(exergue). In the centre the eni|>eror stands to 
front, looking to left; he wears military dras.s, 
holds in his left hand a sceptre (or reversed 
spear?) and with his right hand raises up, by 
the right wrist, a turreted woman, dress^ in 
long chiton and hiination, wlio kneels at his 
feet to the right On the left, standing to the 
right, a female fgui'e in Amazonian costume— 
exited helmet, sliort, slipped chiton, chlamys 
and boots—presents tlie turreted W'omun to the 
emperor: she holds a large round shield on her 
left arm. On the right is Victory, standing to 

Victory on globe (Gnecchi, op. eii., i, p. 85, no. 5, tav. 14, no. 8; 
A. Baldvrin, Fife IIomoh Oold Medallions^ no. 5, pp. G4 tt'., PI. v, 
where the author connects the piece with the crushing defeat of 
the Alamanni at Soliciniuni in 368) [PI. IV. 1]: but the presence 
of the labarum may have been thought to render a sepoiate mono¬ 
gram superfluous here. 

Cf. J. W. E. Pearce, “The I'b^o-Legends on the Roman 
Coinage “ Clo'on.y 1937, pp. 11211.). 

** DelbrCck, op. cit., S. 90, Nr. 3, Taf. 13, Nr. 3. 

KDWISM. ClIKOS., TOL. XX, SKIUKS T. 
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the left, holding a palm-branch in her left hand 
and with her right hand placing a wreath upon 
the emperor’s head : above her right arm is sho^vn 
the upper part of her right wing. Border of 
dots.** 

AT; 52 mm. (2*1); wt. 68-8 g. (881>5 gr.). f | 
[PI. IV. 3.] 

For so short a reign, Libius’ output of coin-issues 
was not inconsiderable. But this is the first medallion 
which he has to his credit; and it is indeed a 
spectacular one. We search in vain among his coin¬ 
types, whose range is limited to Victory, seated or 
standing, Roma seated, the Cross in a laurel-wreath or 
the emperor crushing with his heel the serpent’s head, 
for anything in any way approaching this reverse 
design for interest and complexity. While the Theo- 
dosian piece fits, as has been shown, into a definite 
scheme we have nothing whatever to help us in placing 
the Libian medallion. But the prototype of the design 
will be immediately recognized. In the late autumn 
of 324, or possibly for the New Year celebrations of 
325, Constantine the Great issued a series of gold 
medallions and solidi from the mints of Nicomedia and 
Trier to commemorate his victory over Licinius at 
Chrysopolis on September 18,324, and the inauguration, 
in the November of that year, of the process whereby 
Bj'zantium was to be transformed into Constantinople. 
A 2-so/fdu8 medallion, issued at Nicomedia and known 
from two examples, struck, apparently, from the same 
dies, one in Paris and the other formerly in the Trau 
Collection, bears the reverse legend PIETAS AVGVSTI 
N (around), S M N (exergue) and shows Constantine 

3* For the absence of mint-initials in the field cf. the gold 
medallions of Theoderic and Justinian. 
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standing to front and raising up a turreted woman 
who kneels on the left towards the right, while a 
Vicbor 3 % standing on the right towards the left, sets 
a crown on the emperor’s head [PI. IV. 4].*^ From 
the same mint Constantine also issned a 4^\?)~solidtts 
piece represented by one example belonging to the 
Helleville find, lost in the great Paris theft of 1831 and 
now only known from a cast in Berlin [PL IV. 6 ).®* 
Its reverse-type is somewhat different from that of 
the 2-8olidus piece: the circumference legend reads 
PIETAS AVeVSTI NOSTRl, the emperor stands to 
the left, instead of to front, and the kneeling turreted 
woman is presented to him by an Amazonian female 
figure who stands behind her to the right, wears 
crested helmet, short, slipped chiton, chlamys,aud boots, 
and holds a large round shield on her left arm. Pre¬ 
cisely the same t 3 'pe occurs on Nicomedian solidt with 
S M N*® or S M N in the exergue. At the Trior 
mint Constantine issued the same type on a 4^-itoliduii 
medallion with T R in the exergue : it is known from 
two examples, in Paris [Pl. V. l] and Vienna [Pl. V. 2] 
respectively, struck from slightly different dies, each 
with a ring attached and badly rubbed on both sides 

” Gnecchi, op. ciL, i, p. 18, no. 3B, tav, 7, no. 9; Maurice, 
yuntitmatique constantinienuef ill, C2, no. xviii, Pl. Ill, no. 5 ; 
Traud. Coll. Cat , 1935, Taf. 45. Nr. 3901. 

“ Gnecchi, 02 >. cit., i, p. 18, no. 88 ; K. Bahelon, Rev. yum. 1906, 
p. 170, no. 6, Pl. viii, no. 6; Maurice, op. cit., iii, p. 62, no. xvii. 

Maurice, op. eit., iii, p. 62, no. xvi, Pl. Ill, no. 4 (Paris). 
[Pl. IV. 2]. 

Maurice, loe. cit.; Cohen, ed. 2, viii, no. 393, figure in text 
(British .Museum) [Pl. IV 6). The Karlsruhe solidus [Pl. IV. 7J 
with the same types, but sti-uck from difft^rent dh's, also has 
S M N C in the exergue on the reverse, not S M N € as Maurice, 
op. eit., iii, p. 62, no. xvii. 

C 2 
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from contact with the person of its one-time owner 
and wearer.’* Finally, also at Trier, Constantine 
issued a 4^~8olidu8 medallion for Constantius II, 
known from three examples—in the Cabinet des 
Medailles, Paris (with ring attached and worn) [PLV.S], 
in the Beistegui Collection, Paris [Pl. V. 4], mid in 
Copenhagen [PI. V. 6] respectively—ail struck from 
slightly different dies; the obverse bears the legend 
FL IVL CONSTANTIVS NOB C and shows a bust 
of Constantius laureate to right.’* The existence of 
this piece of Constantius, who attained the rank of 
Caesar on November 8, 324, suggests that the whole 
series was issued subsequently to that date. The 
kneeling turreted woman is, of course, Coustantino- 
polis, rescued from the enemy and “ restored ” by 
Constantine, while the Amazonian hgure, who presents 
her to the emperor, is the goddess Roma or Virtus, 
symbolizing the prowess of his army at the battle of 
Chrysopolis. ”Pietsis*'is used herein the sense of “com¬ 
passion ”, as in the Panegyrists and on the famous 
Aitos medallions of Diocletian’^ and Constantius 
Chlorus,’* recording the restoration of Britain to the 
Empire after the defeat of Allectus in 296. 

It is obvious that the designer of our new medallion 


** Onecchi, op. cit., i, p. 18, no. 37, taw. 7, no. 10 (Vienna 
example), 13, no. 4 (Paris example); Maarice, op. eii., i. p. 470, 
no. 1. 

” Qnecchi, op. cit., i, p. 31, no. 33, tav. 13, no. 3 (Copenhagen 
example); J. Babelon, op. eit., p. 28, no. 238, PL xiii (Beistegui 
example); Maurice, op. eit., i, p. 470, no. 2, PI. XIV, no. 1 (Copen¬ 
hagen example). 

” e.g. Eumeniufi, Paneypneus Constantio Caesari dietuo, 19. 

Kum. Cht'on., 1983, p. 274. 

** Arithuse, Jan. 1924, pp. 51, 52, nos. 5, 6, PI. viii, nos. 5, 6. 
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of Libius Severus had one, or more, of these Constan- 
tinian pieces before him when he prepared his die. I 
know of no precisely similar coin-(or medallion-)ty{>e 
struck by any emperor during the intervening period 
of 130-140 years. But the mid^fifth centuiy artist has 
translated his Constantinian model into the somewhat 
crude and careless, yet vigorous, style of his own time. 
On the reverse, the pinched-in waist of the gigantic 
Victory, who is taller than the emperor himself, the 
bulging calves of Libius and of the buxom Amazonian 
lady and the fact that Libius does not actually grasp 
his spear, are all in keeping with the style of the 
obverse bust. There, the almost full-face eye in the 
profile face is, of course, normal in coin-portraits of 
this period. The large, bold lettering, with “ tailed ” 
C, is characteristic of the time, though more carefully 
executed and more regular than usual, as we should 
expect to find on so special a piece. Moreover, a solidus 
of Libius, struck in Rome,^ shows just this combination 
of a triple wreath and a diadem of this precise type 
with square fields—a Constantinian type of diadem,®’ 
incidentally, for which an exact numismatic parallel 
only otherwise exists, so far as I can discover, in a rare 
diademed portrait of Magnentius on a bronze coin of 
Lugdunum.®* The piece would seem, in fact, to be a 
typical monument of mid-fifth century art, and as such, 
more credible as genuine than as a forgery. The 
actual choice of the type itself can, of course, be made 

•* DelbrQck, op, ci/., S. 100, Nr. 1, Taf. 22, Nr. 1. 

” e.g. DelbrQck, op. at., Taf. 3, Nr. 26; Gnecchi, op. cil., tav». 7, 
no. 5, 81, no. 3 ; Maurice, op. eit., i, PI. XVI, no. 8; ii, PI. XVII, 
no. 8 ; iii, Pt. HI, no. 21. 

•• DelbrQck, op. cit., Taf. 12, Nr. 1. 
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to tell both ways. It is hard to see why a forger should 
have fastened on this particular Constantinian design; 
on the other hand, its sudden revival by Libius' 
minting authorities is almost equally puzzling. 

There remains, indeed, the question of the signifi¬ 
cance under Libius Severus of the content of this 
Constantinian reverse-type. The stalwart Amazon we 
may safely interpret as the goddess Roma or Virtus. 
Her protegee, the kneeling tnrreted lady, should, 
on the analogy of the Constantinian pieces, be Con- 
stantinopolis. But what is Constantinopolis doing 
on the medallion of a western emperor who was never 
recognized by his eastern partner ? Does the turreted 
lady here represent the City of Rome or the Roman 
state iu general, and was the piece struck for Libius’ 
accession at Ravenna on November 19, 461, when 
the Roman world was, so to speak, “ restored ” again, 
after having been nominally without an emperor 
in the West since Majorian’s demise three and a half 
months before 1 Or is the lady really Constantinopolis, 
and is our medallion a propaganda piece, designed to 
establish Libius’ claim to recognition in the eastern 
capital, where, in theory, he also reigned as joint ruler 
over an empire whose unity still remained technically 
undisturbed? It is, perhaps, idle to speculate upon 
what the occasion of the great medallion can actually 
have been, when we know practically nothing of the 
events of Libius’ reign. As Gibbon says, Libius 
“ascended the throne of the West without emerging 
from the obscurity of a private condition. History 
has scarcely deigned to notice his birth, his elevation, 
his character, or his death.” According to the Chronicle 
of Cassiodorus, he died by poison at Ricimer’s orders. 
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Sidonius Apolliuaris, in his Panegyricus Anthemio 
dictus (1. 317), summarily dismisses him to a better 
world:— 

“ auxerat Augustus uatui-ae Isge Severus 
divorum iiumerum.” 

Sirmond, commenting on these lines, quotes an epitome 
of the reigns of Roman emperors, compiled under 
Justinian,which says “Severus Romae imperavit aunos 
vi ibique religiose vivens decessit But now, in the 
year 1939, the “ puppet-emperor the mere “ figure¬ 
head ’V® who was Ricimer’s tool, has emerged from his 
devout obscurity into the numismatic limelight. 

Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee. 


** K. Barker, in Camh. Mid. Hitit., i, p. 424. 

Bury, lliitory of the Later Roman jEtnpire, i, p. 332. 



III. 


NEW VARIETIES OP ROMAN COINS FROM 
THE 1936-1938 EXCAVATIONS AT LEICESTER. 

The excavations conducted by Miss K. M. Kenyon 
F.S.A., at the Jewiy Wall, Leicester, pi-oduced a total 
of 665 ancient coins (mainly Roman). The great 
majority of these were known types already recorded 
in Mattingly and Sydenham and by Cohen, Voetter, 
and Pearce. The total comprised only four Pre- 
conquest, including; 2 British, 1 Eppillus and 1 un¬ 
certain; 2 Gallic, 1 Galloping Horee with three dot- 
iu'circle symbols in field, and 1 Bull with “ Germanus 
Indutilli legend ; 102 first and second century to 
the death of Commodus, including 1 barbarous; 13 of 
the Severau Dynasty; 211 (all Antoniniani), Philip 
Senior—Diocletian; only 3 Follis (.^ 2), all of the first 
Tetrarchy; 120 Constantine I; 17 ad. 337-340; 63 
A.D. 340-864; 75 Valentinian I, Valens, and Gratian; 
10 Theodosian; 21 presumed Late Barbarous; 24 
illegible. 

In addition there was a small hoard of 38 Antoni¬ 
niani—3 Gallienus and 1 Salonina (Sole reign), 5 
Claudius II, 1 Quintillus, 1 Postumus, 1 Marius, 6 
Victorinus, 10 Tetricus Senior, 4 Victorinus or Tetricus 
Senior, 3 Tetricus Junior, 1 Aurelian, and 2 Probus. 
They were in poor condition, the Postumus and 
Marius being in noticeably better state than the others. 
Amongst them were, however, three new varieties: 
Gallienus, a new mint-mark; Salonina, the same; and 
a new *' Salus ” type of Claudius. 
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The new varieties from the site and the hoard are 
described below. The whole collection will be deposited 
in the Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. 

I should like to express my gratitude to Mr. Mattingly 
for the opportunity of discussing with him the peculi¬ 
arities of these coins without, of course, involving him 
in the responsibility for the opinions expressed, and to 
the Institute of Archaeology for the facilities kindly 
provided for photogi*aphy. 

1. Vespasian. Du}x>ndiii8. 

Obv. IMP CAES VESPASIAMVS Avo COS III Head radiate r., 
globe below neck. 

JRev. FORTVNAE REDVci s c Fortuna stg. 1. holding 
rudder on globe, branch and coiiiucopine. 

Ref. Horn. Entp., ii, pp. 199 no, t. Mint, 

Lugdiinuin. a.d. 71. 

Obverse legend is already known for other reverses 
of this issue. 

2. rcsjxwian. As, 

Ohv. IMP CAESAR VESPASIAN AVO COS III Head laureate r. 

licv. 8 c Eagle on globe v. 

Ref. B.M.C., p. 201. Mint, Lugdunuin. a.i>. 71. 

No globe on obvei'se, a common variant of this 
issue. 

3. Vespasian. As. 

Ohv. IMP CAESAR VESPASIAN AVO COS iiii Head laureate 
r., glol)€ under neck. 

liev. AEQViTAS AVOVsTi s c Aequitos stg. 1., holding 
scales and rod. 

Mint, Lugdunum. a.d. 72. 

A new type for this mint. 

These three coins were recorded by Mr. B. H. St. J. 
0‘Neil, F.S.A., and have not been seeu by me. 
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4. Trajan. Denarius. 

Ohv. IMP CAES KERVA TRA IAN Avo GERM Bust laureate 
r., drapei-y behind shoulder. 

Rtv. PM TB p cos II pp Concoi'dia seated 1., holding 
patera and double cornucopias. 

Of. M. & S. 2. Mint, Rome. a.d. 98-99. 

This type of Concordia seated without altar is 
more usual both earlier and later, but hitherto has 
not been recorded for this issue. 

5. Gallknus. Antoninianus. 

Ohv. QALL 1 ENV 8 AVG Head radiate r. 

Rev. vbbritas avq Uberitas stg. 1., holding puiBe and 
cornucopiae. | 6 . 

Cf. M. & S. (Sole reign) 287. Mint, Rome. 
A.D. 260-268. 

Mint-mark addition. Two specimens of this 
coin were found, one in the hoard. 

6. GaUientis. Antoninianus. 

Ohv. OALUBHVS AVO Head radiate r. 

Rev. PROViD AVG Providentia stg. I., holding globe and 
sceptre. 

Cf. M. & 3. (Sole raign) 508a. Mint, Mediolanum. 
A.D. 260-268. 

Mint-mark addition —^— C?) 

M 8 

7. Sahnina. Antoninianus. 

Ohv. SAL. Bust diademed on crescent r. hand. 

Rev. [vENVs vi]ctb(ix] Venus stg. r., leaning on 
column, holding uncertain object in extended r. 
hand. 

M. & S. (Sole reign) 81. Mint, Rome. a.d. 260-268. 

Reverse type variant, Venus to r., instead of to 1., 
the normal position. 
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8. Claudius II. Antoninianus. 

. Obv. IMP OL . Bust radiate r. 

liev. TIDES MIHTVM Fides stg. 1., holding standard and 
spear. 

Cf. M. & S. 38. Mint, Borne, a.d. 268-270. 
Mint-mark addition, cf. 5 abo\'e I 

9. Claudius II. Antoninianus. 

Obv. IMP c CLAV .... Bust mdiate, draped, r. 

Itcv. 8 AL V . Salus stg. L, feeding snake rising 

from altar (?) and holding corniicopine. 

Cf. M. & S. 98. Mint, Rome. a.d. 268-270. 

Cornucopiae in place of sceptre on reverse is 
unusual. Coin appears to be a i-egular issue. 

10. Claudius II. Antoninianus. 

Obv. Legend illegible. Bust radiate, drafted, r. 

llev. laetitia avg Laetitia stg. 1., holding wreath and 
rudder. 

Cf. M. & S. 56. Mint, Rome. a.d. 268-270. 

Laetitia with wreath and rudder instead of 
wreath and anchor has l>een recorded for Gallienus- 

11. Postumus. Antoninianus. 

Obv. IMP 0 POSTUMUS p F Avo Bust dialed and cuii'assed, 
radiate, r. 

licv. HEBC PACiFBRO Heixules stg. 1., holding olive- 
branch, club, and lion-skin. 

Cf. M. & S. 136. Mint, Lugdunum. a.d. 259-268. 
Obverae legend variant. 

12. Ficfonntw. Antoninianus. 


Obv .iNVS p p Head or bust radiate r. 

Rev. SAL . Female figure stg. 1., holding cadu 


ceus or branch in ©.xtended r. hand and cornu- 
copiae in 1. 
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Perhaps a cnreless mistake of tlie die-cutter who 
cut a Salus legend for the type—Felicitas (M-dsS. 
45), if it i*eally is a caduceus in her r. hand. The 
coin is in poor condition and may be barbarous. 

13. Irregular Tctrlcus Senior. 

Obv. Legend illegible. Bust radiate, draped and cui- 
rassed, r. 

Rev. SA . . . AVOQ Female figure stg. 1., holding iu 1. 
hand branch or caduceus and in r. anchor. 

This coin, if the object in 1. hand is a branch, 
corresponds to Tetricus Junior, M. & S. 266, but 
the head on obverse is bearded. 

14. Carausius. Antoninianus. 



(Enlarged 2 diam.) 

Obv. viRTvs CARAVSi Avo Helineted bust with crest 
and radiate crown 1.: on 1. shoulder shield orna¬ 
mented with studs, eagle-tipped sceptre in front 
of bust. 

Rev. PACAT o RBis Euiperor, wearing helmet, cuirass 
and clonk, stg. 1., holding in 1. hand transverse 
sceptre: r. arm extended with open hand. On each 
side of him are two smaller figures with raised 
hands, one kneeling and one sbinding. In ex¬ 
ergue, oxxvc. 
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New typ^, well designed and executed, but letters 
badly formed; the treatment of the bust recalls 
Pi*obus; the combination of helmet and shield with 
eagle-sceptre is unusual. 

The I'everse is borrowed from the pacator obbis 
aiu'ei of Probus, M. & S. 186, PI. II, 1 (Koine) and 
591 (Siscia), but the design at least in comparison 
with the Koman coin is gro.’ttly .superior. The 
logend appears on another I'eveise of Carausius with 
the bust of Sol and is a popular epithet of the third- 
century Emperois. 

The letters in exergue are of great interest. Do 
they indicates mint? The 0 is very diiricult to 
tit into any theory. Or have they nothing to do 
with mintage and do they refer to some important 
occasion in the reign of Camusius? Some such 
rendering ns •' Ob Vicenimlia Votn Carausi ” would 
have the advantage of a single explanation for the 
whole group. The unu.sual artistic merit of the 
coin and its medallic character would support such 
a theory as well as the absence, or at least the great 
scarcity, of parallel pieces. In view of the stylo 
of the coiir 1 feel very reluctant to regju'd them as 
meaningless signs. 

15. Carausius. Antoninianus. 

Ohv. IMP CAiuvvsivs . Bust with thick 

elongated neck, drai)ed, radiate, r. 

Jiev. . . Lv s Av Dra]>ed female figure stg. 1., with 
rudder and cornucopiae. 

Coin is of barbarous appearance ; the use of the 
legend *' Salus ” with type of Fortuna may be a mis¬ 
take of the die-cutter. 


16. Maxhniun Jlerculeusstruck hy Carausius. Antoninianus. 

Ohv. IMP C MAX1MIASV.S p AVO Bust radiate, draped and 
cuirnssed, r. 

Jici\ SPKSPVBL S|>eswalkingl.,holdiugflowerandraising 
«,be. 
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Companion piece to M. & S. (Carausius, Dio¬ 
cletian, Maximion) 27 (of Diocletian) struck at 
“ Canuilodunum ” by Carausius; see M. & S., 
p. 448, for remarks on these coins. 

17. AUectus. Antonitiianus. 

Ohv. IMP 0 ALLECTVS piv p Avo Bust radiate, draped 
and cuii*as8ed, r. 

Rev. PAX AVO Pax stg. 1., holding olive-branch and 

8 I P 

vertical sceptre. —^ 

Cf. M. & S, 85 8. Mint, “Camulodunum”. a^d. 
298-296. 

This is a new form of obverse legend. 

18. Constantine /. 

Ohv. coKSTANTi xvs MAX AVO Biist with two rows of 
pearls, di*aped and cuirassed, r. 

Rev. OLOR lA EXEBC iTvs Soldiers with two standards. 

I 

TR • P 

Ref. Cohen 256. Mint, Treviri. a.d. 830-333. 

Diadem of pearls is not recorded by Maurice or 
Voetter. The possibility that this might belong to 
Constantine II is excluded by the mint-mark which 
does not appear to have been used after the eleva¬ 
tion of Constans Caesar, unless, of course, the coin 
be a hj'brid. 

19. Barbarotis mitalion of pel temp rbparatio of Constan- 

tius II. 


Ohv . ANTivs Large head on small bust with 

long ties of wreath or diadem r. 

Rev. TEMPP STE . Warrior spearing hoi'seman. 

20. Burbarotts. 

Ohv. Legend illegible. Tall radiate bust r. 
i?cp. Illegible. Traces of jug. 
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21. Barbarous. 

Ohv. Legend illegible. Hudiate head, draped and cui* 
raased, r. 

Bev. “Pax’’type. 

Flat fabric, oval shape, clipped, shallow impres¬ 
sion. 

22. Barbarous. 

Obv. Radiate head r. 

Bev. Centaur galloping r. playing pipes (?); on r. dot in 
circle, and dots. 

Thin convex fabric, miniature co]»y of tyi>e of 
Giillienus. 

23. Baf'barous. 

Obv .TS I . Radiate head r. 

Bev. ... vs ... Figure seated 1., holding sceptre in 1. 
hand, and patera in extended r. ; to 1., snake rising 
from altar. 

Head of Tetricus Senior type; for reverse, cf. 
“ Salus ” seated type of Carausius (M. & S. -101). 

24. Bat^atvus. 

Obv. Vertical strokes imitating legend around cii*cum- 
ference. Radiate head r. 

Bev. IV IT Bnr)>nrous figure standing front, holding 
spear (?) in r. hand. 

25. Barbarous Minim. 

Obv. Bust radiate, drai)ed, r.: garment has a line of three 
roundels down its front ^ge. 

Bev. No legend, design in circle of dots, figure on horse 
wailking r. In exergue li (?). 


J. S. Kibkman. 





IV. 


SCHLICK OF BASSANO. 

[See PLA.TES VI-VII.] 

Much has been written about the ancient family of 
Schlick. Its membere occupy many pages in the 
usual books of reference, Zedler’s Universal Lexicon, 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Biographic, and the similar 
Austrian work, C. vou Wurzbach’s Biographisches 
Lexikon. It is true they are passed over in silence by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. They were the owners 
of a valley on the Bohemian border, containing rich 
silver mines, from which the taler, probably the most 
famous coin in history, takes its name. The object of 
this paper is to discuss the connexion of the family 
with the old town of Bassano in Italy and the appear¬ 
ance of its arms on their coins. 

My attention was directed to the subject in this way. 
In the Numismatic Circular some geographical notes 
by the writer arranged alphabetically are appearing, 
the intention being nothing more ambitious than to 
give the situation of each place and brief particulars 
of its owners and their coats of arms. The name 
Bassano appeared in its proper order, though like 
some other places beginning with B it might also have 
been entered under the letter P (Passaun). The descrip¬ 
tion of its arms was taken fi*om Grote’s Siammtafeln, 
where on page 414 under the name Schlick we find 
Passaun, Italian Bassano in Friuli, Arms (since 1433 
13/7) two panthers (griffins witliout wings) facing 
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inwards, supporting between them a crenellated tower 
red on white The atlas fails to show any Bassano or 
Passaun in Friuli, but there is the ancient city of 
Bassano on the Brenta, near Vicenza and Treviso, in 
Venetia. At first sight it seems improbable that the 
Passaun from which the Schlicks took the title of Graf 
should be this Bassano. The scope of the geographical 
notes mentioned quite precludes the discussion of 
doubtful points. One must rely on some good authority, 
so the information taken from Grote was inserted with 
hesitation. Some months later an inquiry from an 
exalted source in Italy for further particulars of coins 
of Bassano made it necessary to take up the matter 
more seriously. In Siebmacher’s Grosses und Allge- 
meines Wappenhuch (NUrnberg, 1886), Band IV, Ab- 
teilung 9, p. 168, are shown the arms of Old Schlick 
and New Schlick as follows: “ 1 and 4, red, divided 
by a silver triangular peak (Spitz) reaching to the top, 
each section containing a ring in the opposite colour 
(Schlick); 2 and 3, on silver battlemented red tower 
with two windows and a door, supported on both sides 
by two double-tailed red lions.*’ The second coat or 
New Schlick is given thus; “ Quartered with a silver 
heart shield ” (escutcheon of pretence) “ in which sup¬ 
ported by two crowned double-tailed red lions is a red 
pillar with golden crown and socle ‘verballhomt 
Bassano’” (i.e. Bassano bungled or made worse by 
inaccurate correction), ** the main shield 1 and 4 Old 
Schlick ” (i.e. the silver triangle and rings) “ 2 and 3 a 
double-tailed golden lion right holding a white red- 
roofed church with a similar tower with a pointed 
roof for Weisskircheu.” This agrees in the main with 
Grote, i.e. the arms of the Bassano connected with the 
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Schlick family are a red tower or pillar with or without 
a golden crown on a silver ground supported by two 
panthers or double-tailedredlionseithercrownedornot. 
Unfortunately other authorities take a different view. 
The well-known Beschreihung der hisher belcannien 
Bdhmischen Privatmiimen und Medaillen published by 
the Verein fur Numismatik in Prag (1852), generally 
known as Miltner and Neumann, gives what is in¬ 
tended to be an exhaustive account of the Sohlicks 
and their coins. On p. 512 the coat of arms is described: 
“ The original family coat with the arms of these two 
lordships ” (i.e. Bassauo and Weisskirchen) “ makes up 
the coat of arms of the Counts Schlick which is 
quartered and provided with a heart shield. In the 
hi'st and fourth blue held is the upright golden lion, 
holding up a silver red-roofed church with the right 
paw, the arms of the lordship of Weisskirchen; in the 
2nd and 3rd red field, which is divided by a pointed 
silver triangle (Giebel), two silver rings appear about 
the point of the triangle, and below on the triangle the 
3rd red ring for the lordship Bassano; in the silver heart 
shield is the blue gold-crowned pillar, erect on a golden 
pedestal and supported by two red lions, the original 
family arms.” Disregarding differences in colour, thex*e 
is here a distinct contradiction. Miltner and Neumann 
say that the triangle and three rings are the arms of 
Bassano while Siebmacher ascribes to that county the 
tower or pillar and lions. £. H. Kneschke also in 
Deutsche Orafenhiiuser (Leipzig, 1853) “Arms quartered 
with a middle shield. In a silver middle shield a red 
pillar embraced (umfasst) by two crowned red lions 
(Family Arms), 1 and 4 on red a concave silver 
triangle (Spitz) on which and also on each side a ring 
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with opposite colours (County of Bassano, Passaun), 
2 and 3 blue a golden lion holding in the forepaws a 
small silver church (for County of Weisskirchen).” 
Likewise C. v.Wurzbach in the BiographiscJus Lexikon: 
“A quartered shield with a middle shield in the silver 
field of which two red crowned lions climbing up 
(aufsteigend) opposite one another hold a red gold- 
crowned pillar; 1 and 4, on a red ground a silver erect 
concave (eingerundete) triangle set with a red ring 
and accompanied by two silver rings on its sides; 2 and 
3, on blue a golden rampant lion right holding with 
both forepaws a white red-roofed church. Both quarters 
signify the lordships of Bassauo and Weisskirchen.” 

Eduard Fiala is best known to us through his monu¬ 
mental work on the coins of Brunswick.^ He had, 
however, made a special study of Bohemian coins.* 
He edited the memorial catalogue of Donebauer’s coins® 
and wrote a memoir on the coinage of the Counts of 
Schlick.^ In the preface to the latter he says that for 
the preparation of his description of Max Donebauer’s 
coins he was obliged to undertake extensive studies to 
throw light on dark places in Bohemian numismatics, 
and had collected a mass of material containing impor¬ 
tant facts about the Schlicks and their coins. It is sur¬ 
prising that he should adopt what I believe to be the 
wrong opinion and that he does not seem to be aware 

* Miinzen wui Jlftdai/len der Weljischen Lande. 8 vola., Prag, 
1904-1917. 

» BShmihdit D«j»oi-e, Prag, 1902; Bcschnibung bohmischer MUmen 
und ifedaillen, Prag. 1891. 

* Bescfif'tibuut/ tier Satnntlung bdhnuscher ifUtizen und MedaiUen 
dett Max Donehauer, Prag, 1890. 

* “Das Milnzwesen tier Grafen Scblick” in 2!um. Zlzctit'., 
vol. xzii, Vienna, 1899. 
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of any other view. In vol. ii, p. 392, of Donebauer he 
says “ in the first and fourth field a lion with a church 
for Weisskirchen, 2nd and 3rd, a field divided by a 
triangle with 2 rings and a 3rd for Bassano ; in a heart 
shield a crowned pillar erected on a pedestal and 
supported by two lions (the original family arms).” 
Where professional writers were wrong one must not 
expect greater accuracy even from the most learned 
and experienced coin-dealers when they were pre¬ 
paring sale catalogues. Erbstein in the auction list of 
Schulthess-Bechberg’s coins (1869) and Hess in the 
Reimmann Catalogue (1892) follow the opinion that 
the triangle and rings represent Bassano. These 
writers must all have copied one another without 
thinking much of what they were writing. This leads 
to a curious contradiction in Miltner and Neumann. 
Where a coin has only the triangle and rings, as is 
usually the case with the half and quaiter talers, they 
speak of the simple original Schlick arms, though in 
the text, as we have seen, these are called the arms of 
Bassano (e.g. PI. XLVI, 391) [Pl. VI. 4]. 

If these mistakes were made, it was not for want of 
warning. In the Mun:^lustigung as far back as 1744* 
Kohler prides himself on putting right everyone who 
had gone before him. He gives a copper plate of 
a taler dated 1716 of Franz Joseph Schlick, showing 
the arms in the invariable order of New Schlick, 
i.e. quarterly 1 and 4 Weisskirchen; 2 and 8, the 
triangle and rings and the middle shield. Of the tri¬ 
angle and rings he says, ‘'This is the old coat of the 
Schlick family. For this I rely on the grant of arms 


* Vol. xvi, pp. 49 ff. 
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made in 1416 by Kaiser Sigismund to the renowned 
and honoumble Henry Schlick and to Caspar his 
legitimate son, the Emperor’s secretary, in which it is 
said that the Kaiser not only confirms these arms, 
viz.—a red shield and in the middle a white peak 
(Zwick) which they had hitherto borne and which had 
come to them from their ancestor, but also renews 
them with the addition of a white ring on each side 
and a red ring in the middle of the white peak, 

On the strength of this I must dififer from all those 
who hitherto have represented these arms as those of 
the county of Passaun or Bassano in the Tarviser 
Mark (district of Treviso). 1 consider that these are 
found in the middle shield, which on this taler shows 
plainly a tower or castle with three crenellations at the 
top and an open door at the bottom supported by a 
griffin on each side. The common description has 
been * In the middle shield two upright crowned lions 
have a pillar between them in a silver field, being the 
family arms of Schlick’.” There was thus an issue 
raised. Kohler as far back as 1744 .says that the castle 
or pillar with two griffins, panthers, or lions represents 
Bassano: all other writers before, and most since, say 
that it is the shield of the Schlick family. A young 
judge was once advised by an experienced colleague: 
“Give your decision but don’t give your reasons.” 
Kohler ought to have followed this counsel. He says 
the middle shield has the chief position in a coat of 
arms, and therefore it is natural for it to represent 
Bassano the chief county from which the Schlicks 
took their title. He is wrong here. In a kingdom 
.such as Poland or in a bishopric, the middle shield 
usually represents the family arms of the bishop or 
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king. There are exceptions. In the talers of George 
of Brunswick, Archbishop of Bremen, the family 
arms fill the main shield and his archbishopric and 
two bishoprics are relegated to the middle shield 
[PI. VI. 1]. 

The points on which Kshler differs from so many 
ancient and modem writers are: (1) the castle and 
lions are the arms of Bassano, whereas they consider 
them the original arms of the Schlick family before 
they obtained Bassano; (2) the lions are not lions but 
panthers; (3) the pillar is a castle. I intend to support 
Kohler on the first point, to abandon him on the 
second, and to compromise on the third. The panther 
is not fells pardtis^ but is a griffin without wings. 
A griffin is the offspring of the eagle and the lion. Its 
form can be seen on the larger coins of Styria and 
on those of Rostock [Pi. VI. 2], but in the narrow 
dimensions of a small middle shield two panthers 
cannot be distinguished from two lions. The object 
supported also is variously represented and appears as 
a castle of various sizes and as a pillar of various lengths 
with or without a pedestal. There remains the first 
and most important point, whether the tower and lions 
belong to Bassano and if this was the Bassano in Italy 
or some village called Passaun in Bohemia. Kohler 
appealed to a grant of arms in 1416. We must 
examine it, if it can be found. 

“The origin and earliest genealogy of the Schlicks 
remains doubtful and incomplete**, says a writer in the 
Deutsche allgemeine Biographie, Band 31, p. 605. Under 
the name of Slicher they lived in the neighbourhood 
of Oelsnitz and Plauen in the thirteenth century. 
•Godefried Slicher witnesses a deed in 1250. A few 
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years later he is called Herr Godefried, and from 1266 
is known as Slicher or Slick of Lasan, a place between 
Plauen and Oelsnitz, and not Lai^n in the Egerland. 
This was a natural mistake as it seems that some 
members of the family soon moved to Eger or Cheb. 
This town, recently much in the news, is not geo¬ 
graphically in Bohemia but belonged to the Kaiser 
either as Emperor or as King of Bohemia. In 1394 
Henry Slick appears in the public records of Eger as 
the principal citizen of the town, and also as the 
husband of an Italian lady of high rank, Constance 
daughter of the Count of Collalto, formerly Marchese 
of Treviso, i.e, of the Tarviser Mark, mentioned by 
Kohler as containing the town of Bassauo. The 
authority of the Emperor in north Italy was little 
more than nominal, and this district after changing 
hands many times, fell under the rule of Venice about 
1404. The JEhiciclopcdiu Italiana does not mention the 
Schlick family in its article on Bassauo del Grappa, as 
it is now called, vol. vi, p. 336. Henry distinguished 
himself by fighting in Hungary and elsewhere. His 
five sous inherited and acquired lordships and posses¬ 
sions from their mother’s and father’s side alike. The 
rapid rise of Caspar the eldest seemed extraordinary 
to contemporaries, such as Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards Pius II, who himself owed his fiist impor¬ 
tant preferment to Schlick influence. In his Historia 
Bohemiae (cap. 53), Aeneas Sylvius describes the great 
ability of Caspar who was chancellor to three Caesars 
of such difiTereut character as Sigismund of Luxemburg, 
Albert of Habsburg, and Frederick III. He married 
the daughter of a Silesian prince, the Duke of Dels. As 
a secretary or amanuensis he accompanied Sigismund to 
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the Council of Constanz 1415, to Spain, and to England. 
We can trace their movements in Altmann’s Urkunden 
Kaiser Sigmunds, 1410-1437. The documents are 
numerous and interesting, and to many of them Caspar 
appears as a witness. From our point of view, the 
most important was signed at Canterbury on the 
Thursday after the Assumption, i.e. 20 August 1416. 
This contained the grant, confirmation, and increase 
of arms quoted by Kohler. The word “confirm” 
implies that the family used these arms already. 
According to Kueschke and others, in 1392 Sigismund 
had already confirmed to Henry Slick as his arms 
a white triangle with three white rings, obviously 
those from which the arms confirmed at Canterbury 
were derived. The rise and progress of Caspar was 
described by Aeneas Sylvius as a thing never heard of 
before and seems so astonishing that attempts have 
been made to cast doubt upon the whole story. At 
first sight there are difficulties. What connexion has 
Eger with Bassano in Italy ? An experienced numis¬ 
matist in this country expressed the opinion that the 
Bassau or Passauu mentioned on Schlick coins must 
have been a village on the Bohemian border, probably 
near Weisskirchen, and had erroneously been connected 
with Bassano. It seemed improbable again that Caspar 
Slick would be at Canterbury of all places. lu matters 
of textual criticism an improbable reading is more 
likely to be correct than a probable one because less 
likely to have been interpolated, and it is the same 
with history. The presence of Sigismund at Canter¬ 
bury in August 1416 is well known. On the 20th he 
signed a treaty with Henry V. His visit is described 
in der Kanzlei Sigismunds, ed. J. Caro, quoted in 
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the volume on the “Later Middle Ages’* in Methuen’s 
History of England. The original document of August 13 
cannot be produced, as is mentioned in Altmann. The 
same may be said of the Diploma of 16 July 1422 
signed at Vienna, creating Caspar a Freiherr and 
allowing him to use the arms of his mother. It seems 
that he never used these arms, and Altmann considers 
the grant to be a forgery. A fact may remain a fact even 
if some of the evidence brought forward in its support 
can be disproved. Henry Slick must have had some 
arms. Even if the grants of 1392 and 1416 are in¬ 
accurate in some particulars or altogether spurious, 
they were produced to justify some arms already 
possessed by the family and not some not yet adopted. 
I think, therefore, the triangle and rings were the 
family arms used in 1392 and in 1416, no matter 
whether they were or were not conhrmed by the 
documents mentioned. 

In 1431 Sigismund granted to Caspar the lordship of 
Bassano as a hereditary fief of the Empire. As this 
lordship, subject to the rule of Venice, already belonged 
to the family through the Collalto, and the Empire 
had lost all authority over the town and neighbourhood, 
this grant was only nominal. In 1434, however, on 
St. Wenzel’s day, at Regensburg, for a loan of 11,900 
Rhenish gulden, Sigismund mortgaged to Caspar and 
his heirs, the castle, town, and lordship of Ellbogen, 
the town ofSchlackenwerth, the estate of Achteustfadt, 
&c., with all Gerechtigkeiten, Mlinzen, mines, meadows, 
&c., and granted him further, in 1435, the estate of 
Falkenau. These were on the Bohemian Saxon 
frontier. On 30 August 1437 we have an unusual 
document, dated at Prag on Friday after Bartholomew, 
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(J. Lunig’s ReicJisarcJiiv, xxiii, p. 118G) by which 
Sigismuud grants to his Kanzler, Caspar Schlick, Graf 
of Passaun, who had done him more than twenty years 
faithful service, and to his heirs, the right to strike 
gold and silver coins from the produce of their mines, 
when and where they pleased in the Holy Empire. 
It contains an account of the trouble and expense the 
family has had in developing their mines, and is 
addressed to all the inhabitants of the Empire. Caspar 
is called Graf of Bassano, a title which was first con¬ 
ferred on him two months later. It was beyond the 
power of the Emperor to give an unrestricted right to 
set up a mint. The grant, therefore, is regarded as 
spurious by some critics. It seems probable to me that 
Sigismund intended to grant the title of count and the 
MUnzrecht together and did so in some form. The 
charter having been lost was reconstructed from 
Caspar’s petition for these honours, to which the lan¬ 
guage seems more suited. Sigismund’s illness (followed 
by his death) may have delayed matters and prevented 
the signing of the two grants at the same time. 

Caspar had been very active in promoting the 
marriage of Elisabeth, daughter and heiress of Sigis- 
mund, with Albert of Habsburg (1422), and thereby 
had gained and retained the favour both of son-in-law 
and father-in-law, another uncommon circumstance in 
this history. Not to be outdone as a marriage broker, 
Sigismund promoted and favoured the marriage of 
Caspar to his relative (Muhme) Agnes, daughter of 
Konrad, Duke of Ols and Kosel. Another extraordinary 
document, dated St. James’s Day, 25 July 1437, no. 
11903 on p. 410 of Altmann, declares expressly that, all 
imperial laws to the contrary notwithstanding, Agnes 
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shall not lose her princely rank by this marriage, seeiug 
that Caspar’s mother was a Markgrafin of Collalta, 
and that the Emperor had made the acquaintance of 
Caspar’s noble relatives in Italy. This unusual tone in 
an Imperial charter reminds one of a letter from a 
society lady asking another to call upon a new-comer 
who belongs to the best people, and again seems to me 
more likely to reflect the language of a petition from 
Caspar. The grant of the dignity of Reichsgraf of 
Passaun for Caspar and his brothers is dated at Prag on 
Friday after St. Simon and St. Jude 1437. Sigismund 
died, and after some little delay the recognition of 
his son-in-law Albert of Habsburg followed. Albert 
mortgaged thedistrict containing the afterwards famous 
Joachimstal to Caspar in 1439, and this property, 
never redeemed, was confirmed by Vladislas in 
1489. Albert likewise gi-aiited to his faithful Kanzler, 
Graf Caspar Schlick, the lordships of Weisskirclien 
and Skalitz (Neuburg) in Hungary on the Moravian 
frontier. On Corpus Christi day 1442, at Fi'ankfurt, 
Frederick III confirmed all dignities, estates, lord- 
ships, &c., of which Caspar was owner or moi-tgagee. 
On Caspar s death 1449 these great possessions went 
to his eldest brother Matthew, whose three sons 
•founded the three lines of Falkenau, Ellbogen, and 
Schlackeiiwerth. The last mentioned belonged to 
Caspar II, father of Stephen, Jerome II, Henry II, 
and Lorenz. After Caspar the Kanzler’s death the 
close connexion with the crown ceased, and we find 
the Schlicks between 1471 and 1500 accepting Saxon 
help and inclining to renounce allegiance to the 
Bohemian crown and to join Saxony. In this they 
were not permanently successful, as local forces besieged 
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EJlbogen (1502), and they had to make terms of 
surrender. Mining had alwa 3 r’s been carried on in the 
mountains on both sides of the border. About 1516 
very rich deposits of silver were discovered at Conrads- 
grUn, a hamlet belonging to the Schlackenwerth 
counts. Stephen, the eldest brother, showed himself 
a man of business ability. He called to his service 
mining experts and workmen from Saxony and else¬ 
where, and founded the town of Joachimstal which 
soon had 400 houses. Enormous quantities of silver 
were produced and sold to patricians of Nurnberg at 
8 dorins 15 kr. the mark, a poor price, and paid for in 
Ehenish gulden of gold. In the midst of silver there 
was a great shortage of silver coin and small change. 
The Schlicks therefore were very anxious to set up a 
mint. They summoned a mint-master from NUmberg, 
and an experienced die-cutter, Ulrich Gebhart, who 
made some specimens. They applied to King Ludwig 
of Bohemia and to Markgraf George of Ansbach as 
an intermediary. Ludwig was favourable, but the 
Bohemian estates were not. The nobles were perhaps 
envious of the too great prosperity of the Schlicks. 
They suggested that the Schlicks were only mortgagees 
of the mines not owners, that the mortgage belonged 
to the whole family and not only to the Schlack¬ 
enwerth line. At Prag in the archives there is a docu¬ 
ment dated 25 January 1520 by which the Schlicks 
agree to give seven groschen from each mark to 
certain nobles, perhaps to obtain their help. The 
decision of the Landtag in 1520 allows the counts to 
strike groschen like those of Kuttenberg and also 
larger groschen of the value of a Rhenish gulden, and 
halves and quarters, with the titles of the king on the 
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obverse, and on the reverse the figure of Sh Joachim 
and the arms of the Herren Schlick. The earliest 
pieces seem to have been issued at least a year or two, 
perhaps four or five years, before this permission was 
obtained. There now appeared a flood of Schlick 
talers, at first undated and in semi-Qothic script, also 
halves and quarters, few of which have survived. The 
Gothic traces soon disappeared and improvements 
were made in the figure of St Joachim. These coins 
soon became well known and popular in business 
circles [Pi. VI, 4-7]. They were known as Joachims- 
talergroschen or Guldengroschen, Talergroschen, or 
simply Talers. In a little book published by authority 
in the Netherlands in 1548 giving the value of the 
best-known foreign coins, out of twenty-four talers 
three are of Schlick and four others of Ferdinand of 
the same type, while there is not one of Brandenburg, 
Pfalz, or the Rhenish archbishoprics. 

The Turks advanced in Hungary. King Louis died 
in or after the battle of Mohacz. Count Stephen dis¬ 
appeared. His body was not found, but no doubt he 
shared the fate of his king. His widow and his brothers 
kept his name on coins for a year or more. They sent 
agents to Constantinople to inquire if he had been 
made a prisoner. At last they gave up hope and 
issued several medals in memory of his death [Pl. VI. 3] 
(Miltner and Neumann, PI. XLVIII, No. 407). 

There had always been much trouble among the 
miners,and the Schlicks had difficulty in keeping order. 
In 1528 the Landtag of Budweis reserved the right of 
coinage to the new king. Ferdinand, by an agreement 
signed at Prag, October 1528, left the management in 
the hands of the family, but only the royal emblems 
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were to appear on the coins. No more is heard of 
Schlick money for a century, though there are medals. 
Many of the counts took the Protestant or patriotic 
side in the disputes with the Habsburg kings. To this 
we may attribute the appearance of medals, about 1532, 
with the head of Stephen on one side and the figure of 
Huss on the other. Jerome II ceded Ellbogen and 
all that his great uncle Caspar had received from 
Sigismund to Ferdinand again. Several members of 
the family were prominent on the side of the Bohemian 
Estates and the Protestant princes in the war of 1547. 
Some were imprisoned in Prag. Albin died in exile. 
Maurice, son of Stephen, had to cede the town of Plan 
and all his hereditary property, but in 1575 a few years 
before his death they were returned to him by Maxi¬ 
milian. Not satisfied with these unfortunate efforts 
the Schlicks continued to be Bohemian leaders. John 
Albin and Joachim Andrew were prominent patriots 
or rebels in 1618, and held high positions in the 
Bohemian government. After the battle of the White 
Mountain, one lost his estates of Falkenau and Duppau 
and the other his head. A jetton given in Miltner 
and Neumann, No. 440, PI. LII, spells the name of 
Joachim Andrew “ Sslik ” in the Czech way and calls 
him svpREMvs eeoni bohemi.® ivdex. Meanwhile, a 
crowd of Germans, Irish, and Italians, and other 
Bohemians, who had changed sides betimes, were en¬ 
riched with lands confiscated from the Czech nobles. 
It is not surprising that the title-deeds of prominent 
patriots at this time disappeared or were regarded as 
spurious. Henry III, son of Stephen’s brother Henry, 
had been imprisoned at Prag after the Schmalkaldic 
War, but his descendants were moi'e fortunate. His 
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grandson Henry IV, like many of his i*ac6, was a bom 
fighter, and at first not particular which side he took. 
In 1618 he commanded an infantry regiment for the 
estates of Moravia. Ferdinand wished to use these 
troops against Bohemia, but the Moravians refused. 
After the White Mountain, Henry passed to the service 
of the emperor. He continued fighting on the imperial 
side for many years and took a leading part in the 
defeat of the Danes [PI. VII. l]. 

In 1627 there appeared the first of a long series of 
coins in his name, though we have not the original 
of the Majestatsbrief by Ferdinand II allowing him 
to strike them. On September 24,1641, at Regensburg 
Ferdinand III confirmed all rights and privileges 
granted to Henry and his ancestors, as the earlier 
documents (according to the Count) had been des¬ 
troyed in an outbreak of fire. In this confirmation 
is a not quite authentic Insertum whereby King 
Sigismund on Friday after Bartholomew 1437 granted 
the right of coinage to Kaspar and his brothers. In 
1646, January 20, at Lenz, Ferdinand III granted a 
new Miinzprivilegium according to Hormaier’s Archiv 
filr Statistik und Oeschichte, 1826 (no. 88), though 
it does not seem to have been necessary. Henry set 
up his own mint at Plan, and in 1628 we have 
a contract with a mint-master [PI. VII. 4]. John 
Candler of Atzenzoll was not very successftil in his 
representations of the tower on the coins and it was 
often changing its shape and size in his time and that 
of his successors. Henry’s sou, Franz Ernst, wished to 
be a Carthusian and began his novitiate. Heniy, 
by his will and codicil dated in 1649 and 1650, left 
his estates to his daughter with remainder to his 
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cousin William Henry, great-great-grandson of 
Stephen’s youngest brother Laurence. In 1651 Franz 
Ernst accepted a pension by agreement with his 
sisters. Some of the family, however, did not take 
his vocation as a priest seriously, as there are coins 
in his name dated 1651. The next year he lefl the 
order and took up his secular position as Graf, 1652 
[PI. VII. 2]. 

It is impossible in a short space to give the history 
of the Grafen. Franz Joseph Wenzel, whose coin is 
shown by Kohler, was the eldest son of Franz Ernst. 
He died at a gieat age in 1740. The counts no longer 
kept up their own mint but had a right to use that of 
the king. In the index of the k.k. Munzamt at Prag 
in 1759 there is an official entry: “Schlick, Herr 
Franz Heinrich, Graf von, may strike 2,000 florins in 
gold and 2,000 fl. in silver with his own name and 
device on supplying the metal and paying the cost” 
[PI. VII. 3]. In the eighteenth century talers were 
usually stnick only once during each lifetime. Leopold 
Henry was the last to strike coins apart from medals 
(1767) [Pl. VII. 7]. His son Joseph Henry was ambas¬ 
sador to Denmark about 1786. He neglected his right 
of coining, and it was considered obsolete when Franz 
Henry II (1788-1862) wished to make use of it. This 
count was the famous general of the nineteenth 
century. In 1855 in an account of his exploits in the 
Augshurgev Allgemeine Zeitung he was spoken of as a 
German. He took objection to this and declai'ed that 
he was a Slav and a Czech. Though Eger might be 
almost a German town the Graf said he did not come 
from there, but that his ancestors carried on mining 
near Joachimstal. In this he agrees with the Bohemian 
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and Austrian authors quoted above. They ascribe to 
the family a Czech ancestiy. 

As to Kohler's third point, on which T expressed 
a wish to be neutml, an examination of the coins will 
show all kinds of castles and pillars, sometimes so 
small that the lions hold them up in their paws like 
pepper castors [PI. VII. 4], sometimes so tall that the 
lions seem to be climbing up the sides [PI. VII. 3). 
The object is more like a pillar in the sixteenth 
century [PI. VII. 5], more of a castle in the seventeentli 
century [Pl. VII. 6], and in the last taler, that of 17(>7, it 
becomes a somewhat elaborate castle in two stories 
[PI. VII. 7]. 

Kohler appealed to the past to show that the triangle 
and rings were the family arms of Schlick, and there¬ 
fore the tower and lions must represent Bassauo. It 
occurred to me to turn to the j)resent for proof that 
the tower and lions are the arms of Bassauo and 
therefore the triangle and rings must represent 
Schlick. The town of Bassano still exists. If it is the 
same as the Passauu on .Schlick coins it shouUl still 
have the same arms. If we hud that the ctistle and lions 
are still used at Bassano that should settle both points. 
The Enciclopedia Italia aa does not give the pi-esent 
Bassano arms, nor did I know of any handy l>ook of 
reference containing that kind of information. I 
turned to an Italian friend in London whose name 
suggests that his ancestors came from Bassano. On 
his advice I wrote to the sindaco of the city requesting 
information about its arms. The woi'shipful mayor, 
who bears the ancient title of podesta, passed on my 
letter to Signor dottore P. M. Tua, director of the local 
museum. When the learned doctor replied, doubts 

HUMUM. CUBOV., VOU XX, BIUtIM V. £ 
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were removed, even before I read the letter, for there 
on the top of the paper was the official coat of arms of 
Bassano del Grappa, a crenellated tower supported by 
two lions, standing on a platform of three layers of 
bricks. The director wrote:— 

L’arrae del cumune di Bassano del Grappa, della quale 
unisco uno schizzo a penna, h cost blasonata: “D’oro: 
alia toiTe quadrats di rosso, sostenuta da tra gradini 
dello stesso, merlata alia ghibellina, la merlatura soste¬ 
nuta da un ordine di travicelli sporgenti, aperta del 
campo di un pezzo, hnestrata dello stesso pure di un 
pezzo, fabbricata di nero, accostata da due leoni di rosso. 
Corona ducale. 

There are differences in colour or metal, as the tower 
is represented as red on gold, with one door and one 
window open to the field, i.e. showing the gold of the 
field, whereas the Passaun arms of the Schlick family 
are generally given as a red tower with red single or 
double-tailed crowned or uncrowned lions on a silver 
field. At Bassano del Grappa there is also a red chief 
with Fascist symbols in gold and silver. These are 
a modern addition. It is clear, I think, that the earl^*^ 
Slicks really were or thought they were connected 
with Bassano and they used the same arms. In con¬ 
clusion I should like to thank Professor Bassani of 
University College for putting me on the right track, 
and the learned director for supplying the iufonnatioii. 

W. OwsTON Smith. 



THE MINT OF HAMBURGH CASTLE. 

The political coufiisiou and internecine strife which 
marked the reign of Stephen are clearly reflected in 
the coinage of the period, and the various monetaiy 
issues offer a constant series of problems, some of which 
have been solved with more or less success, but others 
are still unsettled. Of the latter, that presented by 
a small and comparatively unimportant issue of coins 
has for some time attracted the attention of the present 
writer, who has prepared the following notes on the 
subject. 

That Henry, the son of David I of Scotland, should 
have issued coins from English mints is not in itself 
remarkable, for, as Dr. G. C. Brooke says, “ the coinage 
of the Scottish Border has a special interest owing to 
the frequent transfer of the mints from English to 
Scottish control and vice versa'\^ Whether the word 
** frequent ” is justified may be open to doubt, but 
certainly the mints of Carlisle and Berwick did suffer 
changes of control due to political reasons. Of the 
other Border mints, Corbridge seems to have issued 
a limited coinage for Pi’ince Henry only, unless (though 
this is a point outside the scope of this paper) some of 
tlie stycas of the earlier Northumbrian kiug.s mii}- have 
been coined there. The coins at present under con¬ 
sideration, however, are those issued by Prince Heniy 
both in his own name and that of Stephen, which have 
in the past been variously attributed to Outchester, 


English Coins, p. 
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Newcastle, or Bamburgh. They may be summarized 
as under, taking as a basis the specimens enumerated 
in the British Museum Catalogue: * 

Type I: 

Ohv. +M«EMClsCOH Bust of Prince Henry, r., 
with sceptre. 

Hcv. +WILEL s M ! Ol/l Cl! B* Crosscrosslet, in each 
quarter of which a cross patUe connected by a loop to 
Uie inner circle. 

TypeTI: 

Obv. +STIFENE RE Bust r., with sceptre. 

liev. Similar to Type I. 

Type III: 

Ohv, +STIFENE RE Bust r., ^vith sceptre. 

llev. +WILELM I CM: CAST Long voided 01 * 088 , in 
each angle of which a fleur-de-lys pointing inwards 
and attached by a cusp-like ornament to the inner 
circle. 

All these coins are rare and appear to be almost 
entirely derived from the Outchester find, which 
was, unfortunately, very inadequately recorded. The 
Northumberland County Histoi'y* says that “ about the 
year 1820 a large hoard of silver pennies was discovered 
at Outchester. The pennies were principally of David I 
of Scotland, but a few were of Henry the Earl. The 
greater part was claimed by the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital, but of these coins no ti'ace can be 
found.* Many, however, got into private hands and 
have become known.” It is not certain that all three 
types occurred in the hoard, but the present author 

’ Norman Kings, vol. i, pp. zcviii aud xcix, PI. LiX, 1-4. 

^ Slight variationt occur in the reverse legends of all three types. 

* Vol. i. Bamburgh, p. 199; cf. also Edward Bums, Cohiage of 
Scotland, i, 38. 

** They were presented by the commissioners to the British 
Museum. 
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assumes that they did: the presence or otherwise of 
Type III with the others does not affect the arguments 
now put forward. 

For the purposes of this paper, Types I and II can 
be considered together, as the obverse readings present 
no difficulty. The legend of Type I may be expanded 
into HENMCl i COMITIS (or some similar word) 
= Count, implicitly of Northumberland : the obverse 
legend of Type II is clear. Reverting to Type 1, 
although Longstaffe, in his postscript to the Rev. D. H. 
Haigh s “ Coins of the Danisli Kings of Northumber¬ 
land ” ® suggests that the first letter of the legend is 
separate from those that follow, and should be read 
N[ORHUMBERLAND] EN[RI]CI: CON, this expansion 
appears unduly exuberant; and as the identification of 
the issuer of the coin is not affected either by the 
acceptance or rejection of this reading, the point is 
unimportant. 

It is on the question of the correct interpretation of 
the revei'se legend that the various authorities have 
differed. Dr. Brooke’ prefers to record it WILLELM 
ON Cl TH, reading the final letter os 0; but even tlie 
specimen he illustrates® appears to show an undoubted 
B, and Longstaffe had no misgivings on this point: the 
sui'vival of the Anglo-Saxon letter© to so late a date 
is somewhat dubious. Brooke does not say what read¬ 
ing the legend, when expanded, might give: he merely 
suggests Outchester or Newcastle as the place of origin, 
making no distinction between 1^'pes I, II, and III in 
this attribution, although it is probable that only to 


‘ Atxhaeolo<fia Aeiiam, New Series, vol. vii, p. 75. 

T English Coins, p. 99. * Ibid., PI. XX, No. 10. 
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Type III would he have assigned a possible Newcastle 
mintage. 

It is highly unlikely that Outchester was the place 
of issue. Beyond its being the find-spot of the hoard 
above-mentioned, there is nothing to connect it with 
the coins, and the reverse legend of none of the three 
types suggests the name Outchester, which, inciden¬ 
tally, was known as Ulchester or Ullecestre until the 
beginning of i he fourteenth century and probably later. 

There remains the final suggestion of Bamburgh as 
having been the mint, and neither Longstaffe nor 
Bums* had any doubts as to the cori-ectness of this 
attribution; but the writer cannot agree with Long- 
staffe’s expansion of the reverse legend into Wl LELM US 
MONETAR.IUS CIVITATIS BAEMBURC(orCIVITATIS 
BEBBiC). The word CIVITAS does not appear to be 
applicable to Bamburgh, being only employed numis- 
inatically when required to indicate a mint- place having 
the status of a city, i.e. the seat of a bishopric.'® The 
interpretation here offered is WILELM ON C[ASTR]I 
B[AEMBURGI] or WILEL[M] M[0NETAR1US] ON 
C[ASTR.JI B[AEMBURGIj: either alternative is reason¬ 
able and the form of the final word is immaterial. 

Now as to Type III, it is not easy to be certain of the 
intention of the i*everse legend. There seem to be two 
possible readings: 

WILELM: ON: [NOVO] CAST[ELLO] or 
WILELM:ON :CAST[RI BAEMBURGI] 


* Edward Burns, Coinagt 0 /Scolland, vol. i, p. 85 et seq. 

It should be added that early cbroniclera, such as Bede and 
Symeon of Durham, use either ttrfrs, or oppidum inipai-tially, 

in referring to Bamburgh ; but the numismatic use of CIVITAS 
is not general until the re-coinage of Edward I, in 1279. 
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Of these alternatives, the first depends on the letter N 
of ON being read as doing double duty, au unusual 
and probably unjustifiable assumption; besides, as 
Longstaffe points out, no mint of Newcastle was in 
operation until the time of the “Tealby *’ coinage, and 
it is clearly stated in the Boldon Book that Henry II, 
by first establishing a mint in Newcastle, reduced the 
value of the Bishop of Durham’s mint from ten marks 
to three: “ Dominus Rex Henricus secundus, per cuneos 
quos in Novo Gastello pnmum posuit, i-edditus x inar- 
carum usque ad iij marcas dimiuuit.. . Of the two 
readings, therefore, the second is the more likely to be 
correct. 

It will be observed that the design of the reveree of 
Type III resembles the ordinary “ cross moliue ” issues 
of Stephen except for the long voided cross which 
appears to be superimposed on the rest of the pattern.^* 
A close examination of all the existing coins of this 
type (and, indeed, of Types I and II also) might pro¬ 
duce results well worth the trouble: but anj^ such 
inquisition will have to await the return of more 
settled times. 

The whole question seems to turn on the munnor 
in which the provisions of the Treaty' of Durham, 
A.D. 1139, were interpreted. By this treaty* Stephen 
granted to Prince Henry the earldom of Northumber¬ 
land, with the reservation to himself of the towns of 
Bamburgh and Newcastle; in place of these, other 
towns of equal value, in the south of England, were to be 
granted to the Prince. The significant clause, excepfis 

• " Pnldientions of the Sutlees Society, vol. xxv, l8-">2. 

** The reverse® of Type III were probably struck from Carlisle 
dies of the Watfoixl or “ cross moline ” tyi)e, suibrbly altered. 
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duohus oppidiSt scilicet Novo Castello et Bahanhurg^'^ is 
usually taken to mean that the two places, with their 
castles, were to be retained by Stephen; but the present 
writer suggests that the intention was to reserve the 
revenues of the towns whilst allowing to the Prince 
the use of the castles for the security of his earldom. 
This would account for the fact, well authenticated, 
that these two castles were in Prince Henry’s hands: 
two at least of his charters were granted at them, one 
at Newcastle to the church of Durham,'* and the other 
at Bamburgh to the monks of Tynemouth, freeing the 
peasants of their demesnes from the obligation of 
assisting at the building of Newcastle or any of his 
other castles,'® The two strongholds appear to have 
remained in Henry’s keeping, without interference from 
his nominal overlord Stephen, until the Prince's death 
in June 1152. Bamburgh was taken back by Hemy II 
in 1157, and Newcastle probably about the same time, 
as the new mint which was established there in 1158 
would most likely be housed in the Castle. 

To sum up, the probability is that the coins of 
Types I and II were struck either at Bamburgh Castle 
or for issue there, and those of Type III at the same 
place, perhaps for issue at Newcastle, but more likely 
intended for a Bamburgh emission. The moneyer 
Wilelm, whose name appears on all three types, must 
have been William Fitz-Erkeinbald, who was son of 
the Carlisle moneyer and who was later himself in 
charge of the mints of Newcastle and Carlisle. 

Gilbert Askew. 

** De Oe»ti$ Regis Stephani: Rolls ed. (Chron. Steph., &c., iii), 
p, 177. ’* Surtees Society, vol. xUv, cxxir. 

*•. Hurthumheiiand County Ilhtoty, vol. i, p. 28. 




VI. 

THE COINS FRO},i RICHBOROUGH— 

A SURVEY. 

Richborouoh is probably the most productive source 
of Roman coins in the kingdom: that reputation it had 
many years ago, for Leland tells us there was found in 
Richborough hill ** mo antiquites of Romayne money 
than in any place in England In 1922 and the 
following years .systematic excavations were under¬ 
taken, the coins being carefully examined and listed. 
As it is unlikely that further digging will be under¬ 
taken for some time, it seems now convenient to review 
the numismatic results achieved. 

It will be convenient to give a brief outline of the 
history of the site as a background for the purely 
numismatic results. With the permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office I am, through the 
kindness of Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, enabled to repro¬ 
duce on p. 59 the plan of Richborough Castle from the 
Official Guide.' The first important date is a.d. 43 
when the whole or part of the army of Claudius landed 
at Richborough, digging two long ditches (a) for its 
immediate defence. In a short time those were filled 
in, but up to the beginning of the reign of Vespasian 
the site was studded with wooden buildings (d), shops, 
granaries, storehouses, and the like, on one side or 
other of the main road. With the campaigns of 
Agricola some of the shipping may have been diverted 

* Official Guide to Itichbotough Castle^ by J. I*. Bushe-Fox. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1936. 
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to the Humber, but somewhere between a.d. 80 and 90 
the site was very busy. The cause was the erection 
of an enormously thick foundation (c), probably for 
a large and handsome monument. There is some 
reason for thinking that this was never completed. If 
the monument was to commemorate the conquests of 
Agricola, his recall may well have been the reason for 
neglecting it. About this time the first flint house on 
Site III (d) was built and the wine-cellar (n). There is 
evidence of considerable occupation during the second 
century, including a cremation-burial area in the south¬ 
west, the rebuilding of the flint house in Site III (d) 
and the erection of another, Site I (e). 

Little is known of conditions in the earlier part of 
the third century. The tomb (o), however, is dated 
about A.n. 250, and the raids of pirates a little later 
were responsible for the construction of an earth fort 
(f) with three ditches. Later these were filled in and 
replaced by the still existing stone fort (u) with its 
double ditch. Mr. Bushe-Fox ascribes this work to 
Carausius. Boulogne to Kichborough was the usual 
Channel crossing. It is known that Carausius held 
a fortified post at Boulogne, and that the other terminus 
should be fortified as well would be only natural. 
When Boulogne fell to Constantins Chlorus c. a.d. 292, 
Richborough probably became the head-quarters of 
the British fleet and continued so to the end of the 
Roman occupation. The structures erected during the 
fourth century or a few years earlier include a third 
house on Site III (d) with a bath series, a large building 
(k‘ 2) with wall footings of chalk, the hexagonal struc¬ 
ture (n), and a small temple (k1). Two other temples 
have been found at the foot of Richborough Hill. To 
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the same period belongs the well-known cross, placed 
nearly 85 'mm 0 trically on the great Flavian foundation 
(c). A fairly likely suggestion is that this was the 
base of a tower, tall enough to be seen above the walls, 
for the purpose of signalling to the sister forts of 
Dover and Reculver. A row of buildings and a 
cemetery of the fourth century lay on the slope to the 
south of the Fort. The list of the earlier buildings ends 
with the Saxon Chapel of St Augustine. Some years 
ago two Saxon boundary stones, or gravestones, now 
at Canterbury, are said to have been found at Rich- 
borough, though the exact spot is not known. One 
beat's in Runic letters a personal name which has been 
read as R./EH/EBVL or ROHOBVL. 

There are five groups of Richborough coins ; 

1. Those found in 19:22-1923 with some found before 
but known to have come from the site. They were 
catalogued by the late Mr. A. G-. K. Ha 3 'ter, and a 
detailed list can be found in the First Richhorough 
Report.^ The coin section of this is a most valuable 
help to a beginner, as I know from my. own experience. 

2. Years 1924-1925, by F. S. Salisbury and J. \V. E. 
Pearce, Second Report. * 

3. Years 1926-1927, by W. P. D. Stebbing and 
G. C. F. Hayter." 

4. Years 1928-1930, by W. P. D. Stebbing, with some 
aid from myself. 

5. Years 1931- up to date, by myself. 


* Fv-st Fejioit on the Excawttinn of the Rowan Fort at Rieh- 
horough, Kent, 1926 (Soc. Ant. Lond. Reisearch Comm. no. VI), 
pp. 106-73. 

* Second Report, Sfc., 1928 (no. VII), pp. 106-2.31, 

^ Thhd Report, S^c., 1932 (no. X), pp. 187-285. 
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For group I, ^,491 coins^ the excavations did not 
covar 8, large area, but included the Etrlpping of 
c. 3 ft- of surface soil and the clearing of Site I. 

Group ]I^ l6,83o coins. This large number is due 
to the systematic cleaning of the surface soil over 
nearly the whole of the northern part of the fort, while 
the great foundation, Site 111* and St. Augustine's 
Chapel were fully explored and planned^ 

Group IIL 2,807 coins. The work included little 
removal of surface soil. 

Group lY. 15,163 coins. The period included the 
work of three summers and two winters. Outside the 
fort some 3 ft. of earth were removed as well as the filling 
of the stone fort ditches. 

Group Y. 18,163 coins. Two feet of sTiri^ce soil were 
cleared over the southern half of the interior of the 
fort. The total includes nearly 2,000 coins from the 
two large fifth-century hoards. 

The earliest coins found are S Greek coins, one of 
Cyzicus of the second century n.o,, another probably 
of Mass alia, the third being a hrst'Century e.c. coin of 
unknown provenance. Then come 3 Gaulish and 11 
British. 

Of Itepublican coins there are . . 30 

Pre-ClaudJan , , „ „ . . 123 

Claudian „ . ■ 3,51 

Many of the coins of the last three series may have 
been brought over in a.u. 4S. 

Nero, &c. , . . . .119 

Jlsvifin . . + . . ^ 331 

Nerva to Commetlua . . . 456 

This includes one coin each of Antoninus Pius and 
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Faustina I from a cremation burial. Some of the 
indeterminate coins of this total may be first century. 

Severus to Trebonianus Gallus . . 76 

Third-c(>ntui'y radiates to Numerianus 7,933 

Some of these are small and barbarous and properly 
belong to the fifth century or later. In the 1931 on¬ 
ward group there were 1,174 of these, including the 
great radiate hoard. 

Of the Claudius Oothicus coins 57 per cent, are the 
CONSECRATIO issues of Quintillus or later copies. 
This number is out of all proportion to the duration of 
his reign, and the cause of their survival is likely to 
be their small size and poor quality. The same is 
probably true of the coinage of the Tetrici. With the 
improvement of the currency under Aurelian there 
would be the tendency to p^ on the inferior coins 
farther and farther away from the centre of the 
Empire until they reached the circumference of the 
circle in Britain. 


Carausius and Allectus . . . 1,638 

DiocletLin, Maximian, &c. . . 138 

Constantine I to Jovian, including 

VRBS ROMA, &c. . . . 13,654 

House of Vulentinian . . . 2,415 

House of Theodosius, including 
Maximus. 22,083 


In the fifth group, 1931-, there are in addition 1,928 
M 4 indeterminates, the very large majority of which 
must be of the House of Theodosius. 

Constantine III .... 3 coins 

Byzantine-Constans II. . . 1 coin 

The official coinage from the Continent ceases with 
Honorius. None of the Hichborough coins can be 
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definitely signed to Tiieodosius llj ValentinUn III, 
thougk one eJ^ample of SALVS RElPVBLlCAE, 
lately found, could be attributed to the fifth century 
on evidence of style* 

The Theodosian coinage, on the other hand, as is 
well known* rises to a very high percentage of the 
whole number found. 

In the fir^t group the estimated percentage is 51 ; 
second* 5^ ; third, 63 ; fourth, 35 ; fifth, 40. There are 
good reasons for the diminution of the percentage in 
the last two gi-oups. In the earlier years of excavation 
a great part of the work consisted in the removal of 
surface layers where Theodosian coins were most 
abundant: in the later yaar^ although much surface 
soil was dug in 1931, the depth dug was not so 
great, while the rest of the work was on definite sites* 
many of an earlier date, or right outside the foit. It 
may be noted here that all the Theodosian hoards were 
found inside* while the only Constantinian hoard was 
found outside the fort 

^YhJ so few fifth-ceutury Continental coins are 
found is well known. After the beginning of the 
century, raids of Saxon pirates and tJm preocoupation 
of the Emperors with their own troubles prevented, 
except spaamodioally* the arrival of military aid and 
its natural adjunct, supplies of coin for the payment 
of the troops* The same causes prevented full com¬ 
mercial interooui'se with Gaul. The Gallic mints, too, 
from which most of the currency came, cessed to 
issue bronze coinage. The Romano-Eritons therefore 
had to use continuously the Theodosian coinage alretidy 
in circulation in addition to such barbarous coins as 
they struck themselves. Kecently it has been thought 
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that a reoccupation took place with the full suite of 
Count of Britain, Duke of Britain, and Count of the 
Saxon Shore, not indeed of the whole country but of 
parts of the south, south-east, and east. If this was so, 
it is likely that the Count of the Saxon Shore had his 
head-quarters at Hichborough as was the case during 
the fourth century, and we should expect to find much 
Theodosiau coinage. The actual number of coins, 
however, is greater than that of the types of the 
Constantinian period when the fort was of equal 
importance. It may be that during the last Homan 
occupation, the Count of Britain ruled the country 
from Hichborough with the result of a further influx 
of cash. 

Again, during the time of the Constantinians the 
south-east was under no special or acute danger from 
the pirates, and so there would not beany great reason 
for burying the small hoards of the ordinary man. 
But during the first half of the fifth century and a 
little before, local people must have been in constant 
fear of raids either from the sea or from marauding 
bands on land, and as the interior of the fort would 
be the safest place for their bodies, it would be natural 
for them to hide their little wealth there also. Many 
of the Theodosian coins were lost one by one, but 
I think that more were members of hoards buried 
in time of stress. The interior of the fort has been 
under com or other crops for some time—it was in 
Camden’s days, and probably for centuries—and the 
criss-cross ploughing year by year would scatter the 
small coins and carry them some way from the place 
where the hoard was originally hidden. There are 
also other ways in which small coins can be spread. 
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Last year at Pevensey I saw a workman take a Theo- 
dosian coin from the mud on his boots. 

Now comes a period of peculiar interest. In 406 
when the legions left in Britain found tJtey could get 
no kelp from Borne^ they finally, hoping that tiie 
capacity and good fortune of Constantine the Great 
would be reproduced in one bearing the same name^ 
set up as Emperor a soldier whom we know as Con¬ 
stantine III. Now Procopius tells as, that after Con¬ 
stantine III Britain was never recovered by the 
Romans but was ruled by tyrants. Colling wood, 
advancing the theory of a reoecupationj assumes that 
Procopius was misinformed. But three e^ctraordinary 
coins have oome to light at Richborough, all of fair 
size. 

The first has a VICTORIA AVGCG reverse, on the 
obverse the name PAWN I VS. 

The other two have a FEL TEMP REP legionary 
reverse. One was issued by a '^Caiausinswhom we 
may call Oarausius II. 

Perhaps finding that tlie name of Constantine bad 
not brought the tranquillity hoped for^ the thoughts 
of the Britons went back a little farther to another 
hero under whom Britain had some measure of peace 
and quiet. Besides the Richborough coin at least one 
other specimen is known and was in the possession of 
our President, who 1 believe presented it to the British 
Museum, where the Richborough coin also lies. 

The other FEL TEMP REP coin Leal's on its obve:^ 
the name CENSERIS or GENSERtS. This has a Teu¬ 
tonic sound, but it has been suggested that the R of 
the name, which is not quite dear, may really be a P, 
giving ua CENS for some such name as CENSORINVS 
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and EPIS = the bishop, pointing to a warrior bishop of 
the type of St, Germanus. Of course nothing is known 
of these three men apart from their coins, but they must 
have existed and have been in a position of authority 
to issue these coins. The size and style of these pieces 
suggest a period early in the fifth century. Procopius’ 
statement may have been a half-truth. He may have 
been told that Britain was ruled by tyrants, which was 
true, and assumed that therefore it was never recovered 
by the Romans. 

In 1931 two large hoards of small coins were un¬ 
earthed, usually known as the ladiate hoard ^ and the 
diademed hoard.*’ A full report on each of these has 
been made by Mr. Mattingly and Mr. Stebbing. 

The radiate hoards 875 coins, contains a few regular 
coins which may be intrusive, the rest being all 
barbarous. Many reverses are derived from known 
types, otliers from figure types of a sort. The most 
important types copied are the PEL TEMP REP of 
the House of Constantine and the GLORIA ROMAN- 
ORVM of the house of Valentinian. The existence of 
these groups prevents the ascription of the hoards to the 
third century, and the style of other groups makes the 
date likely to be well after Homan connexion with 
Britain had ceased. The authors of the report suggest 
the middle of the fifth century as the date, which 
would be the time when Hengist and Horsa were 
beginning the Saxonization of Britain. 

Now this hoard was found in the angle formed by 


* The Richborough Hoard of Radiates, 1931, Amer. Num. Soc. 
Monograph no. 80, New York, 1985. 

* Site-Finds fivm Richborough, including a Scattered Hoard of 
Diademed “Minimi*', in Num. Chron., 1989, pp. 112-19. 
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the footings of a hut smd BOme of the coins show signs 
of burning, and so appear to have been lost owing to 
the burning down of the hut. 

Tradition tolls us that the Jutes were first settled on 
Thanet and later^ when they were reinforced^ in the 
rest of Kent. Eichborough must have been well known 
to the sea rovers and would be a more useful port to 
them than auy other in Thanet or elsewhere. It is said 
that there was a comparatively great and possibly 
a more peaceful absorption of the native population 
of Kent into the Jutish kingdom^ and that it w'as the 
interaction of the two civilizations that caused the 
abnormal rise of Jutish art* If this is so, it is not 
unlikely that an attempt should be made to issue a 
bronze coinage cop^dng types familiar to the survivors 
of British blood. In addition to the coins of the hoard 
many radiates have been found which may Lave been 
contemporaries of it. During the period 1931-1930, 3^ 1 
barbarous mdiates were catalogued of which 65 were 
15 mm. or mors in diameter, 330 between. 14 J mm. and 
10^ mm.^ and 26 10 mm. or less. Some of them are 
definitely of fifth-century type. 

The, diademed hoard. Coins of one hoard or a combina¬ 
tion of several hoards were found al&o in 1931j in the 
south-west angle of the fort, not vciy far away from 
the site of the radiate hoard. It is thought that they 
had been contained in an earthen vessel hidden in the 
raftei^ of a wattle and daub hut which was burnt 
down, and its coutents scattered. 1,231 coins wer^ 
collected;, but it is likely that some were missed. Of 
this total, 23 were from regular mints—Gallienus to 
Magnentius—225 barbarous copies of known coiiiSj 
120 of miscellaneous definite types, while the rest 
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were indeterminate. Some of these were as small as 
5 mm. in diameter. A fair number of these minimis- 
simi, if one may call them so, have been found in sur¬ 
face deposits apart from the hoard. Of the barbarous 
copies of known coins the PEL TEMP REP legionary 
reverse is the one most commonly found ; others 
occurring in some numbers are the GLORIA EXER- 
CITVS one standard, CONSTANTINOPOLIS, and 
VRBS ROMA types. Now minims of these types are 
common in surface deposits. In the group 1931-1939 
we have; 



iE8 

JE4 

iE5 

GLORIA EXERCITVS one standard 

83 

275 

141 

CONSTANTINOPOLIS 

170 

448 

119 

VRBS ROMA 

135 

384 

75 

PEL TEMP REP 

66 

175 

153 


I do not think that all these JE 5 coins can be put 
down to the fifth century. Some of them, though 
small, are well struck and look more like ofidcial coins 
of small denomination than locally struck pieces of 
higher value whose small size is due to the inflated 
value of metal. There ai-e also many examples of 
Constantinian hybrids, those mules of coins issued by 
Constantine I in a.d. 380, &c. In the Richborough 
series there are several with the PAX PVBLICA 
reverse of Helena and with a CONSTANTINO¬ 
POLIS or VRBS ROMA obverse. Then one has a 
CONSTANTINOPOLIS obverse with the star of POP 
ROMANVS on the reverse. More unexpected are two 
coins with obv. helmeted head 1., one definitely VRBS 
ROMA, and rev. a camp gate as on the SPES 
ROMANORVM coins of Maximus. This reverse, how¬ 
ever, may have been prompted by the PROVIDENTIAE 
coins of the Constantinians. 
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Tbs hoai'd must belong to tiiue when the supply 
of metal was at a minimum, and if the radiate board 
can be assigned to somewhere about the middle of the 
bfth century, we may tentatively put tbe date of the 
diademed board to somewhere about tbe end. As is 
well bnown, hoards comparable with this have been 
found at Lyduey and at Bouvtoii-on-tbe-Water, The 
derivation of so many of these barbarous coins from 
Roman originals suggests a survival or a revival of 
Romano-Bi’itisb feeling. It is noteworthy that at tbe 
end of the fifth century tbe Saxon advance appears to 
have received some sort of check associated with the 
name of Ambrosiiis or in the legends with Arthur. 
The existence of these boards at places as wide apart 
as Lydney aud Rich borough suggests that the check 
was real aud widespread. 

When Pit 614 was dug in 1934, the remains of three 
skeletons were found together with some interesting 
bronze ornaments, &cJ The pottery above and below 
was fourth century, tho coins were radiates to House 
of Theodosius* But at the level of tbe bones there was 
ill addition a small coin of 8 mm. diameter rather 
similar to some in the hoard. It looks as if the pit 
had been filled in. at the end of the fourth century, 
but sometime or other tbe top filling had been taken 
out, the bodies thrown in auybow and the filling 
replaced. This may or may not bear on the question, 
but it is interesting aud deserves to be noted. 

The coin story is taken up again by Saxon sceattas 


’ liicliJtlinjr two trinket laoxes, one inlfLicl with jet, the otiiet 
plateti widi brtuizG with conical knobs. Tke latter type of orna¬ 
ment [seeiDsto bion used from tbe first to fooL-th centiuTi'A.n. 
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of the seventh century, followed by pennies of Offa 
and Cynethryth his wife and of Eadwald, King of 
East Anglia, of whom nothing is known except his 
coins. Then last summer a styca of Eanred of 
Northumbria was found, moneyer Aldates, of the first 
half of the ninth century. Then we have coins of 
Edred, Canute, and kings of England down to modern 
times. I may note here the following seventeenth- 
century tradesmen’s tokens: 

William Keylock, goldsmith of Dover. 

Will Torrey of the Globe of Canterbury 
John Vanderbrouck, merchant of Sandwich 
Guy Langdon grocer of Hythe. 

Hoat'ds. I have already discussed the two great 
hoards. Altogether fifteen have been found great and 
small, the coins being in all cases but one of bronze. * 

Numbers 1-8 are of the Theodosian period. The 
largest has 1,20:2 and the smallest 66 coins, the Theo¬ 
dosian |>ercentage ranging from 86 to 92 of identifiable 
coins, with an average of 88. All these were found 
inside the fort. 

No. 9, Pit 204, 79 coins. This contains 68 Constan- 
tinian coins, the latest being the FEL TEMP REP 
phoenix typ©* The Constantinian percentage is 92. 
The pit is outside the foii; and beyond the ditches. 

No. 10. The earliest of the smaller hoards consists 
of 16 Sestertii of Claudius I which were found corroded 
together in Pit 20. 

No. 11. In the Outer Ditch of the Stone Fort a small 
number of coins, perhaps 11, were found in a little 
pocket on the inner side about a third of the way down. 
They were badly corroded, but eight were identified 
as Antoniniani of Carausius and one of the elder 
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Tetricus. When this was found the filliug of the ditch 
had been, removedj and the pocket vfas in the natural 
aand. 

No, 12. Six coins of Allectus were collected close 
together from the upper part of the filling of the 
Middle Earth Fort Ditch These two hoards, small as 
they are, are of great importauce, as they indicate that 
the Earth Fort Ditches were filled at the time ot 
Allectus and the Stone Fort Ditches dug by the reign 
of CarausiuSt facts which cor^fiim Mr. Bushe-Fox’s 
opinion that the Earth Fort was filled up and the 
Stone Fort coiistructed at one and the same time by 
Carausius- 

Ko. 13. This hoard, if it can he called a hoard, was 
found in 193S in the top of Pit £9S. It consists of 
between one and twohnudred PROVIDENTIAE coins 
of Constantine with the camp gate reverse, corroded 
together in a mass which has kept something of the 
shape of the purse in which it was contained when lost. 
It dees not look like a deliberate hoard. 

Nos. 14, 15 are the two fifth-century hoards. 

Count^ymarJc^. These were often for the use of troops 
at tbs front in order that local coins, and I think badly 
worn coins, could be used when the men returned 
home. One campaign when coins are likely to have 
been thus conntermarked is that of A.n. 43, and it is 
not surprising that some examples have been found at 
Kichborough, 

The most interesting is the triple mark of Germani- 
cus IMP A VC, TIB !M and the monograoi of CAESAR. 
The British Museum list gives this on coins of P* 
LVRIVS ACRIPPA, but the Rich borough coin is quite 
smooth apart from the countermark. There are several 
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of Claudius, RP (retrograde) of Vindex on a coin of 
Nero and a bull’s bead on a Trajan coin. A C*A counter* 
mark of Augustus refers to Cologne. It must be 
remembered that three of the invading legions came 
from the Rhine. 

A few words about individual coins. I shall not 
refer to those of Groups I, II, and III, as they are 
published in Rich borough reports. From nos. IV and 
V the most interesting is a unique aureus of Carinus 
and Numerianus with rey. Victory r. instead of 1. as 
in 31. & S.*Carinus 300. One solidus each of Magnentius 
and Gratian and several of Arcadius and Honorius 
were also found. A discovery which caused much 
excitement was that of two silver coins of Carausius, 
FELICITA with a galley, in mint condition, bearing 
the mint-mark RSR. It wsis hoped that further 
evidence would be forthcoming to support the claim 
that has been made that RSR is the mark of a Rich- 
borough mint. Other coins with that mint-mark have 
been found individually, but I am afraid that the 
evidence is not sufficient. All the same, Richborough 
is a place where one might have expected to find the 
mint, especially as some of the reverses have naval or 
military inferences. 

I have noted 88 coins in Groups IV and V which 
cannot be found in M. & S. or in Cohen, many of 
which, however, only show slight variation. Carausius 
provides the bulk of these with a score of 48. Inmost 
the differences are small, e.g. P F I A VC for P F IN 
A VC or else new mint-mark forms. There are two 
coins of Vespasian, one having CAESAR for CAES, to 


' Matting^Iy and Sydenham, Soman Imperial Coinage. 
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balanos wLicIi the other haa CAES for CAESAR. The 
coma of Gallienm and Claudia? II include several 
v'ith new mint-marks. Among later coins the most 
interesting is a FEUCITAS REIPVBLICE of Talen- 
tinian 1, mint-mark SMAClPt 'w'itli rev. Victory as with 
SECVRITAS, which has not been seen before. A 
GLORIA ROMANORVM of Valeus appears to have a 
new mint^nmrk TRS*, A SPES ROMANORVhl of 
Victorj miut^niark SCOM^ is nob given in J, W, E. 
Pearce's treatisSj** but it seems to be known to him. 
Another unique coin is a GLORIA ROMANORVM 

VIA 

of Vftlentinian II with mint-mark ■ Two 

PLON 

VICTORIA AVCGG coins of Valentinian II are new, 
one having mint-mark RT^ the othei" TR^ thougii in 
the latter case the rsv. legend is divided VICTOR-1 A 
instead of the VICTORE-A usual for that mint. In 
one of the hoai>Is I found an Arcadius coin, VOT 
V MVLT X of A quite i a,, never before recorded: another 


with the same reverse mint-mark — was found in a 

rxP 

surface deposit a year or two later, and I have recently 
noted a thii'd in a hoard at the Norwich Castle Mnseunn 
Anobhei' Areadins coin may have D N ARC ADI 
AVG, but the reading is not certain. Jir. J. W* E. 
Pearce detected some SALVS coins of HONORIVS 
divided HONOR I VS, while a single Victory coin of 
the same emperor has D N HONORIVS P F AVG. 

There is one other group to which 1 must give just 
a passing reference. Itoach idujitli, in his 
o/ Rk-7ihorough, Uectilv^r^ and mentions tliat 


^ 37rf Soffittn Ctf/naffe/ivin J.A Sff4 tp 43$, L&ndon, 193.J. 

O 


BtrUIBU, CEI&OS?,p TOL, BUtEEX T. 
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some 2,000 Ricliborough coins were in the collec¬ 
tions of Mr. Reader and Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich. He 
describes 1,297 of them. Incidentally he estimates 
that about 140,000 coins have been found at Rich- 
borough since the departure of the legions. Many of 
the separate coins are of great interest, but as their 
present location is as a rule not known, it is of no use 
to discuss them. 

The following, however, must be noted : 

Vbrica. Ai. Evans, Ancient British Coins, PI. HI, fig. V. 

Calioula. Two examples of M. & S. 80 with counter- 
mark CENP. 

ViCTORiNUS. Bev. VIRTVS AVGC. A vase (noted as 
unpublished). 

Carausius. liev, MERCVRIO CONS AVG. 

Itev. VIC AVG. A female figure holding 
double axe. 

There were also gold coins of Nero (2) (M. & S. 27,45), 
Carinus (M. & S. 211), Valens C31, Arcadius and 
Honorius. 

To come back to my five coin groups. The coins of 
the fii*st three, that is, those found from 1922 to 1927, 
were examined at the British Museum and such as 
were wanted for the national collection retained. The 
residue was sent down to Richborough and reassembled 
according to their M. and S. or Cohen numbers. Then 
those in the finest condition were put on show in the 
Museum and from the rest a collection was made 
which could be used by students. The final residuum 
is stowed away in cupboards in the Museum. The 
fourth group, 1928-1930, has been treated in the same 
way. The fifth group coins—up to date—are still in 
their site envelopes. The coins which have gone to 
the British Museum have in some cases been replaced 
by electrotypes. 
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Here I should like to express my giatituds toall tlie 
stAfiF of the coin room of the British Musomu for help 
in the identification of difficult ooina. The work became 
mnch less strenuous as the different volumes of Mh & S. 
appeared and after the publication of J. W. E, Pearce’s 
treatise on the coinage of the late fourth century. 

I have been asked " What is the good of keeping all 
these coins ? Why don*t you sell them or make up sets 
for local schools, Src. ? " Now in numismatics as in all 
sciences there is no standing still. If slowly* yet 
surely* new methods of inquiry come into action* and 
it 13 more than possible that so rue day a new form 
of analysis will be suggested for which coins will 
be needed in bulk* and some new Mattingly and 
Sydenham, some Inter X W. E. Pearce will announce 
important discoveries which were made possible 
through work on the coins accumulated at Hich- 
borough. 


Bertram W* Pearce. 



VII. 


A GROUP OF COINS ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE 
REVOLT OF NAXOS IN 467. 

In 1907 W. Wroth republished a group of Greek 
staters, in which four types were known: three of these 
had originally been described byB.V. Head as of Gyrene, 
and the fourth by J. N. Svoronos, who attributed the 
group to Macedonia: to these he added two coins which 
had recently been acquired by the British Museum, and 
remarked that the whole series bore a strong family 
likeness. In view of this, and of the fact that one of 
the new types was marked with the letters TIE and 
had been found on the island of Peparethos, he proposed 
to assign the whole group, with some doubt in regard 
to one type, to that island, where specimens of two 
other tj'pes were reported to have been found. 

It is true that there is a strong family likeness 
between the four types first described; but the two 
published by Wroth are quite dissimilar both to these 
and to each other in style and fabric. The one common 
factor in the six is the obverse type, a bunch of grapes; 
but this is treated differently in the group of four and 
in each of the other two; moreover, this is such a 
common Greek coin-type that it would be unjustifiable 
to presume a connexion of origin solely on the use of 
this type. As regards the provenance of the coins, the 
evidence which has been collected, mostly since Wroth 
wrote his article, with reference to finds of Greek coins 
shows conclusively that it cannot be taken as an axiom 
that coins of the higher denominations were struck at 
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or near the places where they have been found : such 
a method of attribution can reasonably be applied in 
respect of small silver or bronze, but staters are much 
more frequently unearthed at some distance from their 
homes than near them. So far as the records show, only 
about one per cent, of the known specimens of staters 
of Athens, Aegina, or Corinth were found in Attica, 
Aegina, or Corinthia respectively, the rest coming from 
all parts of the Greek world. It may be added that, 
even if provenance could be accepted as a guide in the 
matter, Cos would have as good a claim as Peparethos 
to the first group, since each island has produced three 
specimens; those from Cos being certainly, and those 
from Peparethos probably, out of one hoard in each case. 
It seems therefore that a reconsideration of the attri¬ 
bution is desirable. 

The list which follows gives the published specimens 
of the six varieties as described by Head (A^C.S.xi. 1), 

■ Babelon {TraiU, ii.l, and ii. 4), Svoronos {J.2.A.N. 1905, 
339), Wroth {J.H.S. xxvii. 90), Hill {N.C. 4. xx. 108), and 
the E. F. Weber, Warren, Jameson, Pozzi,and H. Weber 
catalogues. It should be noted that all the coins of the 
first four types were struck from one or other of two 
obverse dies, (A) a plain bunch of grapes, or (B) a bunch 
of grapes on a stalk. 

I. Agon type; obverse A. 

A. British Museum: Head i, PI. i. 3; Babelon 4. 759, 

PI. ccci. 9 ; Wroth I, PI. iv. 1. 

B. Paris: Babelon 1. 1860, PI. lix. 15 and 4. 759, PI. 

ccci. 8. 

(The specimen described by Babelon as in or formerly 
in the Greeuwell collection is clearly a duplication of A: 
see Note I.) 
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II. Herakles type (a); obverse A. 

A. Boston: Head ii, PI. i. 4; Babelon 1. 1862 and 4, 

766, PI. occii. 2; Warren csit. 1410; Wroth II. B. 

B. Poris: Babelon 1.1862, PI. lix. 16 and 4. 765. 

C. (?now): Svoronos4, PI. xi. 22 ; Wi*oth II.C; H.Weber 

cat. 2956. 

D. British Museum : Wroth II. A ; H. Weber cat. 2957; 

Hill; Babelon 4. 765. 

(b); obvei-se B. 

A. British Museum: Head iii, PI. i. 5: Babelon 1. 1863 

and 4. 766, PI. cccii. 8 ; Wroth II. D. 

B. Jameson: E. P. Weber cat. 2248, PI. xxx; Jameson 

cat. 1110; (possibly Wroth II. E). 

C. (? now): Pozzi cat. 2070, PI. Ixiii. 

III. Helmet type (a) tetradrachm ; obverse B. 

A. British Museum: Head iv, PI. i. 6; Babelon 1. 1864 

and 4. 762, PI. ccci. 12; Wi*oth III. B, PI. iv. 6. 

B. Jameson: Svoronos 1, PI. xi. 19; Wroth III. A, PI. 

iv. 4; Babelon 4. 762, PI. ccci. 18; H. Weber cat. 
2958; Jameson cat. 2043. 

C. (?now): Svoronos 2, PI. xi. 20; Wroth III. C; 

Babelon PI. lix. 17; Pozzi cat. 2071. 

D. (?now): Pozzi cat. 2072 ; (possibly Wroth III. D). 

(b) didrachm ; obverse A. 

A. Berlin: Imhoof-Blumer, e. Gr. u. Him. MUnjsk 271; 
Babelon 4. 763. 

IV. Floral type; obverse B. 

A. Jameson: Svoronos 8, PI. xi. 21; Wroth IV; Babelon 
1. 1865, PI. lix. 18 and 4. 764, PI. cccii. 1; Pozzi 
cat. 2078; Jameson cat. 2042. 

V. Dionysos type. 

A. British Museum: Wroth V, PI. iv. 2; Babelon 4. 
758, PI. ccci. 7. 

VI. Dolphin-rider type. 

A. Biitish Museum: Wroth VI, PI. iv. 8; Babelon 4. 

760, PI. ccci. 10. 

B. Jameson: Babelon, Heo. Num., 1912, p. 16, PI. iii; 

Jameson cat. 1109 a ; Babelon 4. 761, PI. ccci. 11. 
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A half-drachma was published by Hill in N.C. 4. xx. 
109, PL xiii. 14 as of Peparethos; the obverse type is 
the bunch of grapes and the reverse a kantharos; and 
it is quoted by Babelon as 4. 767. The ground of Hill’s 
attribution was its similarity to types V and VI: if 
therefore it can be shown that these two types have 
no connexion with the other four in the list, it is not 
necessary to consider the half-drachma here. 

The technical affinity of the first four varieties is very 
close. Only two obverse dies and four reverses appear 
to have been used, and the didrachm was struck with 
tetradrachm dies, though not with those that were 
paired for the tetradrachms of the same reverse type. 
One obverse die, A, is associated with reverses I, II, and 
III: the other, B, with reverses II, III, and IV. The 
reverse dies are all of the kind which is characteristic 
of the Athenian mint from the latter part of the sixth 
century till well on in the fourth: the die, as shown by 
examples which survive, was a square-headed punch, 
the whole lace of which was covered by the design, 
without any fiat margin round it; and tlie area of the 
field was less than that of the obverse die, so that there 
is a marked curl of the suiface of the metal round the 
type. In V, on the other hand, the dies are distinctly 
broader, and the design on the reverse is much 
shallower, with little curling of the margin; the flat 
effect may be due in some degree to the material of the 
coin, which is a plated one, but it is quite unlike the 
first four types. As for VI, the dies are curious: 
the obvei*se die of the British Museum specimen shows 
only a bunch of grapes, while the Jameson specimen 
has the same bunch with a leaf at each side. It is 
difficult to decide, without comparison of the actual 
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coins, whether the leaves can have been cut on the die 
after the former specimen was struck, as was suggested 
by Hill, and such a comparison is impossible at present; 
but the reproductions published rather point to the 
explanation being that the British Museum coin was 
the later struck, and that the obverse die collapsed in 
the striking, so that only the central part of the type 
was impressed on the flan, which seems to have been 
an old coin. The reverse die has a shallow square with 
a broad flat margin, and the design is placed diagonally 
in the square: the general effect is similar to that of 
some of the anonymous issues of the Northern area, 
where the dies seem to have originated, like those of 
the Thracian tribal pieces, in a flat pressor with a 
shallow design sketched upon it for squeezing the 
metal down into the obverse die, rather than in a punch 
of the Ionian kind. 

The types chosen for the coins do not prove any 
connexion between the first four varieties and the 
other two. It is true that all have a bunch of grapes 
for their obverse type; but, as Wroth remarked (p. 91), 
the bunch on the obverse of V is “ not identical with 
the bunches on the other coins ” and (p. 94) ** is plainly 
later than any of those previously described It is, in 
fact, much more akin in treatment to the bunches 
which appear on coins of Central Greece than to 
those of the Aegaean islands. The obverse of VI, as it 
is found on the Jameson specimen, is so completely 
different from the rest described that it would doubt* 
less have caused Wroth, if this example had been known 
when he wrote his article, to alter the opinion which 
he expressed (p. 94) that the coin is “probably not of 
Peparethus ” into “ certainly ". As regards the reverse 
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types, there is nothing in common between any of the 
six: Agon, Herakles, helmet, floral design, Dionysos, 
and dolphin-rider represent a very wide field of choice, 
and the only one of the coins where there is any con¬ 
nexion between the types of the obverse and the 
reverse is V, on which Dionysos is fitly associated with 
the bnnch of grapes. It is the two obvei'se dies shared 
by the first four varieties which supply a link which 
would not bo suggested by the reverse types. 

In regard to style, there is no difl&culty in accepting 
the connexion of the first four varieties: the obverses 
are not distinctive, but the reverses are all of good late 
archaic work and belong to the same school, which 
seems to have been one under Ionic influence. The 
date suggested by comparison with sculptures in relief 
would be about 500: in regard to this point, however, 
it must be remembered that the art of coin-dies is apt 
to be deceptive in its apparent date, not only in cases 
where an old type is meticulously copied lor commer¬ 
cial purposes long after it is artistically antiquated, 
as at Athens in the fifth century, but also, if a psycho¬ 
logical cause can be admitted, through a conservative 
sentiment which is curiously persistent in connexion 
with coins and currency, and which was frequently 
manifested in Greece—for instance, in the st^de as 
well as the types of the coins struck at several of the 
cities of Sicily in the middle of the fifth century after 
the expulsion of the tyrants. As the didrachm Ill(b) 
is overstruck on a coin of Methymna which can hardly 
be earlier than 480, there is some reason for placing 
this group of dies somewhat later than their st 3 ’le 
would suggest at first sight. The reverse of V is 
unquestionably later, and belongs to a different school: 
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it might be of the second half of the fifth century, but 
the clumsy seated figure of Dionysos has some resem¬ 
blance to Eastern copies of the fourth, and the lettering 
seems to be of that century. The style of VI, on the 
other hand, is very crude, and can hardly be later than 
500: the presence of a specimen of this variety in the 
Taranto hoard agrees with this, as the hoard, even if 
not as early as 510, the date assigned to it by Babelon, 
cannot be much, after 500: also it is not easy to 
believe that the first four varieties were struck at 
the same mint as VI within half a century. 

The weights of the examples recorded do not give 
very precise help. The first four varieties are clearly 
tetradrachms and a didrachm of Euboeo-Attic standard, 
not closely adjusted, so far as can be judged (see Note I): 
VI is probably of the same standard: V, being a plated 
coin, is no guide. 

As there is no certain reason for regarding V and VI 
as belonging to the same issuing authority as I-IV, and 
as there are several reasons against it, the assignment 
of I-IV to Peparethos on the ground that V is probably 
of Peparethan origin may be abandoned, and an inquiry 
made as to a more likely home for this group. If a date 
in the first half of the fifth century can be accepted on 
artistic grounds, for the reasons stated above, the facts 
that the coins are of the Euboeo-Attic standard, of 
Attic technique, and of Ionic style point to the Cyclades; 
the standard might have been found in use at a more 
northerly centre at this period, but not the technique 
nor the style: on the other hand, the style might have 
been found farther east or south, but not the standard 
nor the technique. The obverse type, as already 
remarked, is such a common one in Greek states, on 
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the mainland as well as in the islands, that it offers no 
definite clue; and the miscellaneous collection of types 
on the reverses seems equally indefinite, at first sight. 
But there is a real significance in this characteristic: 
such an assemblage of types from different sources 
occurs in Greek coinages of the fifth century only in a 
few series Avhere the coins were designed to appeal to 
markets outside their home states: the most notable 
example is Cyzicus, which sti*uck “ electrum ” statei's 
that circulated all over the Greek world, and borrowed 
their main types from almost as wide a field: without 
copying exactly the city badges of the markets they 
wished to secure, which would have been tantamount 
to claiming the authority of those cities for their own 
coinage, the Cyzicenes chose types which had an asso¬ 
ciation familiar to their clients, and so would be likely 
to be popular amongst them. If the history of the 
Cyclades in the first half of the fifth century is searched 
to find an island which could have had reasons for 
issuing such a coinage, the only one which seems to 
meet the case is the island of Naxos on its revolt from 
the Delian League in 467. 

It is of course a natural procedure for a state or group 
of states, on breaking away from the authority which 
had controlled them, to issue coins as a mark of their 
claim to independence: instances can be found in all 
parts of the world and at all periods: in Greece, only 
a few years before this group of coins appeai'ed, the 
cities which united in the Ionian revolt from the King 
of Persia had struck a uniform set of staters with the 
badges of the several cities involved, apparently at two 
mints; and a similar “ alliance ” issue is found in the 
same region at the beginning of the fourth century. If 
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the coins of the hoard found in Melos in 1907 are cor¬ 
rectly attributed to the Melian revolt against Athens, 
they offer a very close parallel, not only in the circum¬ 
stances of the issue, but also in the heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of reverse types chosen for the coins, which suggest, 
without copying exactly, the familiar badges of nume¬ 
rous states of the Aegaean area. It is highly probable 
on general political grounds that one of the first acts of 
the Naxians, on their withdrawal from the Delian 
League, would be to issue a coinage of their own; and 
if they hoped to head a secession of the island states, 
the wide selection of reverse types would be the more 
explicable. 

Naxos, moreover, was probably in a better economic 
position than any other of the Cyclades at this period: 
fifty yeai's earlier it was, according to the testimony of 
Herodotus, the richest of the islands, and there is no 
reason to think that it would have lost its prosperity 
in the interval. It did not, so far as is known, produce 
any silver from mines of its own, but it was an impor¬ 
tant centre for merchant shipping, which would pro¬ 
vide a supply of foreign coins for restriking, such as 
few, if any, of the smaller islands could command. The 
issue was apparently not a large one, as only two 
obverse dies are known, and none of the specimens 
from one of these shows any signs of wear in the die, 
though the other developed a flaw: this, however, in 
view of the lack of definite information about Greek 
dies, cannot be pressed. Even a small issue, however, 
would hardly have been produced in any of the city 
states of the Aegaean area at this period, except for 
some political reason : there was probably a sufficient 
supply of Athenian and Aeginetau staters in circula- 
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tion for the ordinary needs of foreign trade, and there 
would have been no financial gain to the city in 
restriking them on the same standard. But a com¬ 
paratively small issue would serve the purpose of a 
“ gesture ”: the first issue of didrachms with a distinc¬ 
tively Athenian type, the owl, which is almost certainly 
to be regarded as Solon’s, must have been very small in 
comparison with the issues of the Euboean cities with 
which it was linked, as specimens are extremely rare: 
this, however, heralded one of the most important 
economic movements in Greek history. In any case, 
it would be requisite that the city should have some 
cash in hand: and in the fifth century most Greek city 
states were financed on a hand-to-mouth system. An 
issue of staters at this date really connotes a substantial 
overseas trade, such as few cities in the Aegaean could 
claim to the same degree as Naxos. 

The use of the Euboeo-Attic standard for the coinage 
in question does not constitute an objection to its attri¬ 
bution to Naxos (see Note II). It is true that the coins 
of the “island” series with the obverse type of a 
kantharos, which are assigned to Naxos, are of Aegi- 
netan standard; but, even if their Naxian origin is 
accepted, they belong to the latter part of the seventh 
and early years of the sixth centuries, when Aegiua 
dominated the shipping trade of the Aegaean, and all 
the silver currency of the Cyclades would of necessity 
conform to the standard of the business centre. By 
the beginning of the fifth century, Athenian merchants 
had established themselves in the Aegaean, and their 
standard of currency was recognized up to the Helles¬ 
pont : they were also squeezing the Aeginetans out of 
the Egyptian trade: and, as Naxos was the point where 
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the lines from the Hellespont and the Levant would 
converge on their way to Athens, it would almost 
certainly use the Attic rather that the Aeginetau 
standard. 

For these reasons the revolt of Naxos seems to offer 
the most probable explanation of the issue of this group 
of coins, which cannot be connected by their types 
with any other series known among Greek city 
coinages. The fact that they have been found in places 
as far apart as Thessaly on the one hand and Cos on 
the other is no difSculty in the way of thisatti'ibutiou, 
especially as neither Thessaly nor Cos, at this period, 
used the Euboeo-Attic standard: till the time of the 
Roman Empire, at any rate, there is no evidence that 
the stamp of an enemy state on a coin was a bar to its 
acceptance in outside markets, so long as the metal 
was satisfactory. As regards Aegaean currency, it was 
almost certainly not till a few years after the Naxiau 
revolt that the first Athenian decree which aimed at 
the prohibition of the circulation in the Empire of all 
but Athenian coins was passed. 

As regards the other two varieties discussed, V seems 
to be correctly assigned to Peparethos: in addition to 
the clue given by the letters on the obverse, the treat¬ 
ment of the bunch of grapes can be pamlleled in Centml 
Greece and would not be strange in Thessaly; the 
reverse type is not a distinctive!}' local one; but, 
though the execution of the die suggests an Asiatic 
school of art., some allowance must be made for the fact 
that the coin is plated : the technique of the striking is 
certainly not Asiatic. It is more difficult to place VI: 
the fabric might be Macedonian or Thracian, and the 
crudely executed obverse die is no worse than several 
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others of the late sixth-century issues of that region; 
but the dolphin-rider does not belong to any city 
thereabouts. He would, of course, be quite at home on 
the other side of the Aegaean, for instance at lasos or 
Methymna: it would be impossible to assign this coin 
to any mint on that coast, but the type might have 
been brought over and adopted at one of the numerous 
Ionian trading settlements near the mouth of the 
Strymon, as happened with other Asiatic types. The 
half-drachma published by Hill has some afhnity to V, 
though the bunch of grapes on the obverse is more like 
that on the coins of Tenos: as however the coin is 
clearly a good deal earlier than V, the attribution to 
Peparethos is not impossible. 

NOTE I. 

The identification of the several specimens of these coins 
fi'om the descriptions of them which have been published 
has been rendered difficult by various confusions. In the 
first section of vol. ii of the Traiti, Babelon, presumably 
from a misreading of Head’s remarks in N.C. 8. ix, quoted 
the British Museum coins I. A and lII.Aasin the Green well 
collection: in the fourth section he mentioned each twice, 
probably misled by the fact that Wroth gave lighter weights 
for each coin than had been given by Head, so that it is 
made to appear that in addition to the British Museum 
specimens tliei-e are distinct specimens formerly in the 
Greenwell collection. The illustrations have also got mixed: 
Babelon’s PI. cccii. 2 is, according to the text, of II. (a). B, 
but is actually of A; and his PI. lix. 17 is of III. (a). C, which 
is not mentioned in the text. In the plates of the H. Weber 
catalogue, the obverses and reverses of nos. 2956 and 2958 
(II. (a). C, and III. (a). B) have been interchanged: there is 
also a confusion in the notes on 2956 and 2957. Almost 
evei-y time that a coin is redescribed, the weight is altei*ed: 
in the cases of the British Museum coins mentioned above, 
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Head gave the weights as 266 and 261*8 grains, Wroth as 
261 and 258*4 : the weight of IV. A was stated by Svoronos 
to be 17*68 gi-ammes, but in the Pozzi catalogue it is 17*88 
and in the Jameson catalogue 17-26 : the successive weights 
for II. (b). B are 16*79 and 16*86, for III. (a). B 16*75, 16*65, 
and 16*16 grammes. 

NOTE II. 

The coins of Aeginetan standard and of a fabric closely 
resembling the Aeginetan which were struck in the latter 
part of the seventh and b^inning of the sixth centuries and 
are usually called “ island coins ” present many difficulties 
in their attribution. There is a wide mnge of types, some 
of which can he dehnitely assigned to certain of the Aegae.ui 
islands by their identity with the types used by those islands 
at a later period: others have a more distant suggestion of 
relationship to later types: several are not known to have 
been used as obverse types after their occurrence in this 
series: none is recognizable as the badge of a state on the 
mainland of Greece. The issues of these varieties do not 
appear to have been in any instance large, as they are all 
rare; and in view of the general similarity of the fabric it 
is possible that they were stmek at one or two mints with 
types which were considered applicable to other cities, veiy 
much as the Gyzicene staters were, either on the request of 
those cities or with the object of securing their custom. 
The standard used would then be according to that of the 
minting city, and would not be varied to suit the local price 
of silver at the city for which the coin was Jissumed to be 
struck : if therefore the coins with the type of a knntharos 
on the obverse Sive rightly attributed to Naxos, the fact tiiat 
they are of Aeginetan standard only implies that this standard 
would 1)6 in vogue at Naxos for so long as Naxos was in the 
Aeginetan trade circle, not that it w:is in any sense a native 
standard of Naxos which would be retained after the trade 
of the island was controlled by some city other than 
Aegina. 


J. Gr. Milne. 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-GREEKS. 

[See Plate VIII.] 

List of Ahhreviations. 

B}fC<it. Coins of the Greek and Soythic Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum, 1886. 

CAS. Coins of the Successors of Alexander in the East. A. Cun> 
ningbam. Niim. CJn-on., 1868, &c. 
cm. Cambridge Hii>tory of India, vol. i. 

Coins a/ths Sakas. A. Cunningham. Nunt. 1890. 

JASB. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

JR AS. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Kh. Kharoshthi. 

M. Monogram in PMCat. unless otherwise stated. 

}iC. Notes on Indo>Greek Numismatics. R. B. Whitehead. Xum, 
CA>io», 1923, pp. 294-343. 

UNM. 13. Numismatic Notes and Monographs 13. The Pre- 
Mohammedan Coinage of Northwestern India. R. B. White- 
head. New York, 1922. 

yNM. 82. Do. 82. Miscellanea Numismatica: Cyrene to Indio. 
E. T. Newell. New Vork, 1938. 

Num. Chron. Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. 

PMCat. Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, vol. i. 
Oxford, 1914. 

S. Size in inches: Wt. Weight in grains. 

T. The Greeks in Bactria and India. W. W. Tarn. Cambridge, 
1938. 

The primary object of this contribution is to de¬ 
scribe some Indo-Greek coins of new or interesting type, 
and to discuss their bearing on the history of the period. 
This is scai'cely possible without reference to an epoch- 
making book which appeared from the Cambridge 
University Press in 1938, Dr. W. W. Tam’s The Greeks 
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in Bactria and India ; it will be difficult for anything 
to be written in future on the Indo-Greeks without 
some mention of this all-embracing work, whose close 
packed pages will probably produce a library. A dis¬ 
tinguished Greek historian has drawn a complete 
picture of the period, and has restored it to its proper 
place in Hellenistic history; this glowing creation of 
an ardent Hellenist reconstructs in their highest terras 
the achievements of the Greeks in India. -The evidence 
for India is scanty and uncertain, but the author has 
utilized every particle of material with great success; 
he has not been daunted by the obscure and difficult 
nomad and Chinese background. He marshals his 
evidence with the skill of a practised advocatethe 
weapon of analogy is very extensively used. Where 
so much is illuminating and admirable, one feels it is 
ungenerous to criticize; points of detail cannot all be 
right iu so elaborate a reconstruction. Still there are 
some aspects which cause misgiving, and some points 
on which a numismatist who has actually collected in 
the Punjab feels that he can offer useful comment. 
I myself experienced the extraordinary attraction of 
this period as much as anybody; it made me a coin 
collector. 

As regards sources, on the European side there are 
the scraps which have suiwived from Greek and Latin 
historians, the notices of classical geographers, and 
various minor indications. Most of these have been 
known for long, but are reinterpreted in the light of 
recent research. On the Indian side are the coins and 
inscriptions. Dr. Tarn writes that the coins of course 
are all-important, and that one cannot overpraise the 
work done on them by generations of numismatists; 
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it seems to him one of the wonders of scholarship. 
This is a generous tribute to the giants of the past. 
There has been a remarkable development during this 
century in the extraction of whatever there may be of 
historical value iu the vast literature of ancient India. 
But it is here that Indologists will join issue with our 
author, the material is often so vague and the explana¬ 
tion so speculative ; ia brief, the subject is enormously 
complicated, and certainty in such matters need neither 
be claimed nor expected. 

In 1923 I recorded some views on the Greeks iu 
India based to a large extent on coin distribution and 
local knowledge.^ The Greeks coming down the Kabul 
valley reached the plains through the mountains so 
could exercise choice of residence.* They were natives 
of a temperate climate, and theiiy comparatively small 
numbei's would have been lost in the plains. The 
coins abound and must have been minted in .parts 
which would be naturally favoured by Biiropean 
settlers, the plesisant uplands of medium altitude of 
the Kabul valley down to the vale of Peshawar and 
the Indus.^ East of the Indus the Greeks found the 


^ “Note* on Indo-Greek Numismatics ”, Xum. Chivn., 1923, 
j>p. 294-843. 

' The British reached the mountains through the plains, a very 
difTerent matter. 

* Cp. NC.t p. 305. The coin distiibution suggested agrees with 
that indicated in J. Hackin's map on p. 291 of Journal Am'atique, 
1935, '*Rei>artition des Monnaies Anciennes en Afghanistan”. 
Greek coins are concentrated in the Kabul valley ; to the south and 
west we get Indo Sc.vthian, Indo*l*arthian, Kusban, and Sassaninii 
money. Monsieur Ilackin remarks that Afghan Scistan still awaits 
numismatic reconnaissance. It was recorded a century ago that 
Seistan furnished only Indo Scythian and Indo-Parthian money 
together with numerous Sassanian and Arsacid pieces, JASB., 

H 2 
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hill district of Hazara specially attractive; they also 
settled in the submontane tracts from Taxila to the 
Jhelum Eiver, and at S^ala. The Yavanas did nob 
count east of Sigala, which Dr. Tarn says with truth 
must have been an Indian city; doubtless it was the 
easternmost Greek mint. 

The Greek triumphs in India were made possible by 
the collapse of the Mauiyan dynasty, whose tians- 
ludus territory and the province of Taxila down to 
Sagala contained the seat of the Greek power. Led by 
the lure of the sea, the Greeks traded up and down the 
Indus valley over which they exercised control, and 
they must have had commercial relations with the 
coastal regions. As regards operations by land, south 
of the Indus delta or across into the Ganges valley as 
far as the present-day Patna, the Greeks conducted 
cold-weather campaigns or made long-distance raids 
much as Mahmud of Ghazna, Nadir Shah, and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani did from similar regions in later times ; 
this seemed to me a reasonable picture in view of the 
limited resources of the Greeks. Such feats would be 
remarkable enough to merit the descriptions of Greek 
conquests which have come down to us. But Dr. Tarn 
holds that the Greeks were no mere condottieri or 
raiders. Though disclaiming that they achieved a 
regular conquest. Dr. Tarn pleads for literal Greek 
rule over country extending from Kabul in a straight 
line nine hundred miles south to Broach, and eleven 
hundred eastwards to Patna. He speaks of the coastal 


1840, p. 97. This low-Iying region of the Belmand delta was a 
swarming ground for Asiatic nomads bat can have had no attrac¬ 
tion for Greeks. 
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provinces sonth of Patalene (Indus delta) remaining 
Greek; Broach (Barygaza) was a temporary capital of 
Apollodotus and a mint, p. 101; Demetrius refounded 
a town in the Indus delta named after himself; there 
were the Greek provinces east of the Ravi down to 
Mathura; Pataliputra (Patna) was captured by the 
Greeks and remained in their hands for some years. 

1 maintain that where Greeks ruled, their coins must 
have been struck and cii*culated, and there should be 
sites which are known find-spots for Greek coins; this 
as far as I know is not the case outside the limited 
region in the north-west already defined.^ 

It is claimed that the aim of Demetrius was to restore 
the huge derelict empii-e of the Maurj^ans, but under 
Greek rule and with himself on the throne of Asoka, 
a plan hardly inferior in scope and audacity to that of 
Alexander {T., p. 152). The project nearly succeeded, 
but failed because of the outbreak of civil war. Dr. 
Tarn considers that Menander and Apollodotus were 
contemporary with Demetrius; he reconsti*ucts the 
courae of events as follows. Briefiy, Demetrius accom¬ 
panied by his general Menander crossed the Indus and 
occupied Taxila. From Taxila there were two possible 
lines of advance on either side of the Indian desert, 

* I invite a reference lo NC., pp. 805 f. Greek coins occur 
rarely iti the Punjab east of the Ravi. Ancient coins of any kind y- 
are very scarce in Sind— Chion., 1937, p. 67. At A’A'J/. IS, 
p. 45 I wrote: '*Ancient coins are found in consiilcrable numbers 
(at Muthnm) beginning with the diachms of Menander and 
Apollodotus.'* I did not intend to convey that the latter were 
amongst the ancient coins to be found in considerable numbers; 
such pieces are only sporadic specimens. Tod did not get his 
copper piece of Menander at Mathum till after many years* 
search. No deduction can be made that Menander ruled Mathura, 

T., p. 245. 
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one down the Indus and the other eastward to the 
Ganges and Pataliputra, the capital of the fallen 
Maur}'an dynasty. Demetrius took these two lines 
simultaneously; in person with Apollodotus to the 
Indus delta, while Menander advanced to the south¬ 
east and took Pitaliputra. Demetrius refounded a 
city in the Indus delta countiy named after himself 
and returned north.® Apollodotus went on alone and 
captured the seaport of Baiygaza (Broach) in Gujerat, 
where he ruled for several years. Menander occupied 
Pataliputra and the Greeks held it for some seven 
years; they actually ruled Northern India from the 
Mauryan capital. “ For a few brief years Demetrius 
was lord of a realm which in mere size probably sur¬ 
passed that of the first Seleucus; he ruled from the 
Jaxartes to the Gulf of Cambay, from the Persian 
desert to the Middle Ganges” {T., p. 155). 

This conception far surpasses that expressed with 
authority by Sir George Macdonald and Professor 
Eapson, CHI.y pp. 445, 543; it will stand or fall by 
the evidence for the actual capture and continued 
occupation of Pataliputra. The campaign is de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Tarn in the ordinary language of 
conquest, but he alla 3 's the misgivings of those 
who cannot see how the Greeks with their limited 
resources could have carried through this vast enter- 
prise by explaining that the empire was not so 
much the result of military effort as of a voluntary 
partnership between Greek and Indian, especially the 


* The views of a Sanskrit scholar on ibis and other suggestions 
are contained in “Demetrios in Sind(?)'', by K. H. Johnston, 
JBAS., April, 1939; cf. also JBAS., 1840, pp. 179-93. 
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Buddhist ludlaii against the Brahman. This attitude 
must have amounted to one of active help of some 
kind, though Dr. Tarn does not define it with exacti¬ 
tude. The concept of widespread hostility of the 
nature indicated at this period between Buddhist and 
Brahman is not a commonly accepted theory. 

Dr. Tam's conception demands that Demetrius, 
Apollodotus, and Menander should be contemporary. 
So early a date for Menander runs counter to the pre¬ 
vailing idea based specially on the coins; those of 
Menander by the usual tests of style and technique 
must be pronounced decidedly later than the splendid 
money of Demetrius. Dr. Tarn explains this as follows. 
“ Because his (Menander's) coins are much inferior in 
st 3 de to those of Demetrius and his successors in 
Bactria, who could be approximately dated from Poly¬ 
bius, it was concluded that he must be late, so as to 
give time for the art to become debased; whereas in 
reality it means that the artists at his disposal in the 
rather remote eastern Punjab were inferior in skill to 
those who worked in Bactria” (if'., p* 134-). The as¬ 
sumption that Demetrius did not strike coins in India 
is difficult to accept if Demetrius built a now Taxila 
to be his capital, conquered Sind, and refounded a city 
there named after himself.® As regards Menander, 
^ the find-spots and monogi-ams show that the great 

* bulk of his money was struck west of the Indus and 

not in the Punjab. 

Where Dr. Tam will find lack of agreement is in the 
attribution of certainty to various points concerned. 
For example, he asserts that Antialcidas was the 


• r., pp. 142. 179. 
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last king to rale all the tiiree kingdoms west of the 
Jhelum—Taxila, Gandh&ra, Paropamisadae (Kabul), 
that his successor in Taxila was Archebius, and that 
Archebius was certainly succeeded by the Saca Maues, 
3’., p. 315. Again, the rule of Artemidoms in Pushka- 
luvatl is certain both from his name and his types, 
and it is quite certain that his immediate successor 
was Maues, Jl, p. 316. Then there are Dr. Tarn’s views 
about Agathocleia, that she was probably the daughter 
of Demetrius and that she was Menander’s queen, T’., 
pp. 78, 225. 

The assertion that Archebius was certainly succeeded 
in Taxila by Maues is based on Professor Rapson, 
CHL, p. 559, whose reason is said to be conclusive. 
Professor Rapson observed that the type “pilei” of 
the copper coins of Autialcidas is continued by Arche¬ 
bius, and that it next appears on small silver pieces ot 
a Saca satrap stmck in imitation of those of Euciatides. 
“ The evidence of coins thus shows that after the reign 
of Archebius, the region of Taxila passed from the 
Yavanas to the Sacas.” But in any case, there is no 
certainty that Antialoidas was succeeded in Taxila by 
Archebius, and Archebius by Maues. The monogram 
of the Archebius coin CHI.^ PI. VIIL 44, associates it 
with Pushkalavatl, not with Taxila, p. 108. 

As with Archebius, the statement that it is quite 
certain that the immediate successor of Artemidoms 
at Pushkalilvatl w'as Maues, is based on Professor 
R-apson, C///., p. 558, whose reason is again held to be 
conclusive. The passage mns: “ The kingdom of Push¬ 
kalavatl was wrested from the Yavanas by the first 
Saca king Maues, who imitates the types of Artemi- 
dorus, Artemis: Indian bull.” The coins concerned 
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are PMCat., PI. VII. 555 and PI. X. 10; BMCat, 
PI. XVI. 4 is a better specimen of the latter piece. 
The two pieces are quite different in shape, st 3 de, and 
monogram; the Artemis of Maues is clearly taken 
from some other source. 

Dr. Tarn writes of Agathocleia that the evidence 
that she was the queen of Menander seems conclusive, 
a conception based on the Cavihridge History of India, 
p. 552. Professor Rapson wrote that her (Agathocleia’s) 
name suggests that she may have belonged to the 
family of Pantaleon and Agathocles. Her relation to 
Menander cannot be proved very definitely; but it is 
by no means improbable that she was his queen and 
the governor of his kingdom after his death. “ The 
evidence, such as it is, is as follows”: 

(1) The “bust of Athena helmeted ” on coins of 
Menander is perhaps a portrait of Agathocleia. 

(2) The figure of a warrior king on the reverse of 
the coin of Agathocleia, PMCat, PI. IX. vii “ may be 
supposed to represent the late king: a similar figure 
occurs as the obverse type on coins of Menander, where 
it is most naturally explained as that of Menander 
himself, PMCat, PI. VI. 515”. But is it not just as 
likely that the armed male figure on the reverse of 
PI. IX. vii is the personage whose name is under it, 
Sti'ato himself? I cannot see any special resemblance 
between this figure and that on the obverse of PI. VI. 
515, The suggestion that the bust of Athena hel meted 
on coins of Menander is perhaps a portrait of Agatho¬ 
cleia is sheer surmise. The portraiture on these coins, 
especially of those in copper, is unreliable.'^ 


’ “ One cannot rely upon portraits struck in India”, T., p. 77. 
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To sum up, the numismatic evidence, as so frequently, 
is ambiguous. *' The pity of it is that the store of facts 
for the reconstruction of their history (that of the 
Bactrian Greeks) is so slender. The surmises ate so 
many, and the certainties are few. Excavation may 
mend matters some day. Until then the utmost limit 
of possible achievement is to sketch a rough outline 
that shall not be inconsistent with such scattered frag¬ 
ments of evidence as survive.” * 

Striking archaeological work has been published 
from Tashkent in recent years, the moving spirit at 
Tashkent itself being Dr. M. E. Masson. In addition 
to the monograph on the coins of Hei-aus described 
later, eight numbers of a series called Materialy 
Uzkomstarisa, authorized by the Uzbekistan Com¬ 
mittee for preserving monuments of material culture, 
appeared during the 3 'ears 1933 to 1936.® The fifth 
monograph is M. E. Masson’s Coin Finds registered in 
Central Asia in 1930 and 1031, Tashkent, 1933. There 
are a few Bactriau pieces. In 1924 near Kiiiva was 
found a drachm of Euthydemus I. Amongst coins 
collected at Tirmidh were identified an obol of Deme¬ 
trius, a copper piece of Eucratides, and a large coin of 
Heliocles, presumably an Attic tetradrachm. Such 
coins turn up in the locality of Tirmidh, but are rarer 
than formerly; lor example, a drachm of Euthy¬ 
demus II, monogram was discovered in the eighteen 

nineties. The collection of a Tirmidh citizen named 
2jampaev contained two copper pieces of Diodotus; 


* Sir George Macdonald, CHL, p. 461. 

* 1 am much indebted for the Russian references to the kindness 
of Professor E. H. Minns. 
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one of Euthydemus I; a coin of Agathocles, type 
P3fCat, 43, monogram an Attic drachm of 
Heliocles, monogram M; barbarous copies of Eiithy- 
demus I and of Heliocles. 

Dr. Tarn’s views on the coin monograms and find- 
spots ai'e contained in his first Appendix. It has been 
■widely believed that the monogmms, or most of them, 
denoted mint cities, yet Cunningham’s laborious effort 
to work out the mint-cities from these numerous mono¬ 
grams was a complete failui'e. Dr. Taim claims that it 
is admitted that, after many years of study, no single 
monogram of any mint has been identified; on the 
other hand, the types of at least two mint-cities, the 
Zeus enthroned of Alexandria-Kapisa and the humped 
bull of Pushkalavatl, are perfectly certain. The Seleu- 
cid monograms represent moneyers, and the continuity 
between the eastern Greek kingdoms and the Seleucid 
realm is as marked as that of other Seleucid succession 
states. Dr. Tarn sees no reason to suppose that the 
monograms ever denote mint-cities. As regards find- 
spots, Dr. Tarn observes that much use has been made 
by some writers of the find-spots of coins in deter¬ 
mining where this or that king reigned, but it is not 
a satisfactory form of evidence; he had sometimes been 
forced to use it in default of better, but coins travel in 
trade and almost any other kind of evidence is prefer¬ 
able. In many cases, too, the find-spots are unknown. 
Dr. Tarn proceeds to lay down certain rules. If a king 
like Apollodotus or Menander has an abundant coinage 
found in many places over great distances, that is 
evidence of a widely extended rule, but the king 
need not have ruled in all the places where his coins 
are found; in any case, large or small coinage, the 
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absence of coins in a district cannot be set up against 
other evidence that the king in question ruled there. 
But it is here where the Seleucid analogy breaks down. 
Our author does not make sufficient allowance for the 
local circumstances of India, for example, the preva¬ 
lence of hoarding and the intense conservatism which 
links locality and type. The immemorial habit of 
hoarding is widespread even in modem times; it is a 
habit unconnected with the presence or absence ot 
danger, and amounts to a method of saving primitive 
but persistent.'® India abounds in ancient sites marked 
by mounds which have survived to the present day as 
it is held that they are guarded from active disturbance 
by supernatural protection ; the site yields an annual 
har\’^est of coins in the i-ains, and these coins are ob¬ 
tainable in the neighbouring bazars. The money is 
characteristic of the locality; there are abundant 
hoards great and small buried in the places where they 
were struck." This was the situation as Cunningham 
found it, and his classification of the ancient native 
coins of India, based on locality, has stood the test of 
time ; it is a sheet anchor of Indian numismatics.'^ 

See, for example, Dr. A. U. Lloyd’s “ Hoarding of the Pi-ecious 
Metals in India", Tt-ansactiona of the Intemational iiutnigmatic 
Congfna,19SG, London, 19S3. The paper contains some astonishing 
statiitics. 

The circumstances west of the Indus are of course much the 
same. J. Hackin wi'ites: '* Jusqu’h prraent les roonnaies ancienncs 
prenaient toujours )e chcinin du bazar le plus proche du lien de 
la trouvaille. Cette centralisation me laissait done la possibilite 
de remontcr d’une fa(on sOre au lieu d'origine de la trouvaille. 
Le dSveloppement da systeme routier, I’afHux des Strangers vont 
modifier cette situation *' (J. Hackin, " Repartition des Monnaies 
Anciennes en Afghanistan", Jow-nal Asiatiqite, 1935, p. 287). 

** A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancietit India, London, 1891. Trons- 
l>ort development hud not yet affected the distribution. 
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The connexion of Apollodotus with Barygaza is an 
expansion of the statement by the author of the Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea that the coins of Apollodotus 
and Menander were still in circulation in the first 
century a.d. at Barygaza (Broach). Dr. Tarn deduces 
that the nile of Apollodotus in Barygaza cannot be in 
doubt {T., p. 149); he states that Menander’s money was 
well established in Barygaza and that the coins of 
Apollodotus certainly circulated there.'^ “It must bo 
supposed that the great trading port, having found 
that these coins were good media of exchange, con¬ 
tinued to copy them indefinitely for trade purposes,” 
71, p. 441. This means that the place was also a mint, 
if not for originals, then for copies. If all this is time. 
Broach should be a regular find-spot for Greek coins. 
As far as I know this is not the case, in fact I have not 
heard of the discoveiy of a single Greek coin at Broach. 
The British reached Broach early in the seventeenth 
century, yet it was not till they had advanced four 
hundred and fifty miles nearer the actual bases of 
Greek power in the far north-west that the first coins 
of Apollodotus and Menander came to light.'* 

Mr. H. K. Deb has written a well-informed article 
on the connexion of coin type with locality.'^ I do 
not follow him when he places Greek mint cities 
in the plains at such south-west Punjab places as 
Multan and Shorkot, and at Sehwdn in Sind. I cannot 

Why should the&o coins not have coiue to Broach in tho 
ordinary course of trade? Money of all {leriods continues to 
circulate almost indefinitely in an Indian bautr. 

Found by Major J. Tod at and near Mathura in 1825. Tivm- 
actions of ths Uoyal Asiatic Society, 1827, p. 313. 

H. K. Deb, “ Indo-Greek Coin-Types”, Imtian Historical 
Quatlerly, 1934, There is a wonderful teh (mound) at Shorkot. 
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understand why the Greeks should voluntarily leave 
the hills and live in the plains of Sind in a climate 
which has been called a milange of the desert, the 
oven, and the dusthole.*® Multan is one of the hottest 
places in India. 

Hetuming to the monograms, Cunningham regarded 
them as mint-marks; Dr. Tam has gone to the other 
extreme and holds that they never mean mint towns. 
Mr. Newell was rightlj' opposed to the facile resolution 
of monograms into mint-names leading to spurious 
history, but he does not maintain that a Seleucid 
monogram never denotes a mint.'’ Sir Charles Oman 
in his review of Dr. Tarn’s book states that he prefers 
a mint place as the equivalent for a specified mono¬ 
gram repeated on the money of fourteen kings; also in 
cases where the monogram of a Greek king is used on 
the money of the Sacas, he considers the survival of 
the mint more likely than that of the mint master.'* 
He cannot believe in the clear-cut division between 
dynastic lines starting the one from Euthydemus and 
Demetrius, and the other from Eucratides. 

As regards mints, perhaps it is more than a coinci¬ 
dence that a monogram re.solvable into Euthymedeia 
is often found on the money of the east-em group of 
kings centred on Sagala or Euthymedeia, held to be in 


'* The aatbor does not believe that an effective change uf 
climate has taken place within historic time ('*The River Courses 
of the Panjab and Sind”, Indian Antiquary, 1932, p. 169). It 
would help Mr. Deb's case if he could show that the coins de* 
scribed are actually found at places in the plains which he claims 
to be mints. 

” E. T. Newell, The Seieucid Mint of Antioch, New York, 1918, 
p. lie. Seleucid monograms can denote mints, e.g. Tyre. 

Engtinh HistoHcal Jteviete, Januaiy, 1939. 
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tlie region of the modem Sialkot. The elaboration of 
the concept of the ri\'al houses of Euthydemus and 
Eucratides is due to Professor Rapson, C///., chapter 
XXII. The idea is that after the civil war between 
Euci-atides and Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, and 
on the death of Menander, the Greek dominions were 
divided up between the two families, the house of 
Eucratides ruling most of the counti'y between the 
Hindu Kush and the Jhelum, the house of Eutii^'demus 
east of the Jiielum, and so continued roughly speaking 
till the end of the dj'iiasty. This scheme rests on a 
study of the coin types. Each house was founded b}” 
a usurper or a soldier of fortune, 3 'et, thmughout a dis¬ 
turbed period succeeding a bitter civil war, it is 
assumed that no other soldier of fortune seized power, 
which is most unlikel 3 ^ Dr. Tarn sees onlj* one usurper, 
Telephus, amongst the later kings. He solves the 
problem of fitting manj' kings into a short period hy 
the ingenious concept of sub-kings, based on analog^' 
with the Seleucids. Sir Charles Oman is driven to 
believe that, in view of the immense number of regal 
names forthcoming, the Greek Indian realms were 
fertile in ephemeral military usurpers; he suggests 
that Theophilus and Apollophaiies may belong to this 
class. Two other kings who appear to me to be apart 
from the restare Epander and Artemidorus; both have 
unusual monograms and types. 

The specimens described below come from various 
sources; all are of new or interesting type. 

1. Antiochus it. 

AT, 130 gr. Mint Buctra. Newell, p. 244, 709, and 
PI. Llll. 1. 677/., PI. II. 9, with head of Antiochus II. 
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2. Diodotus, under Antioohns II. 

X, 182 Mint Bnch'a. Newell, p. 248, 723, and 
PJ. LIII. 15. CHL, PI. II. 11. 

3. Diodotus. 

X, 128 gr. Mint Baclra. Newell, p. 249 and Pi. LIII. 18. 
Clfl., PI. II. 14; 

These are three Bactrian staters in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge; the references are to E. T. 
Newell’s The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints, 
New York, 1938. The coins belong to the Tremlett 
Collection of Indian coins, small and choice, which was 
bequeathed to the Museum in 1918. Mr. J. D. Trem- 
lett was a Judge of the Punjab Chief Court (now High 
Court), Lahore. 

4. Antimachus Theos. 

Obv. j Jiev. 

In incuse area. i No legend. 

BAZIAEDZ Elephant running to 1. 

Thunderbolt I with trunk uplifted. 

ANTIMAXOY ( 

JE. Eect Wt. 141. S. 0-65 x 0-9 [PL VIII. 2.] P. 
Thor burn. 

This important new piece is one of many good coins 
in the cabinet of Mr. P. Thorbum, F.R.N.S. It must 
be of Antimachus Theos, and shows that he struck a 
square copper Indian issue of Taxilan type comparable 
with the “dancing-girl” copper of Agathocles and 
Pantaleon. The fine lettering of the Greek legend is 
in good style, and there is no Indian legend; the coin 
is earlier than the Indian money of Agathocles and 
Pantaleon, and Dr. Tarn places Antimachus Theos in 
the preceding generation. Room must now be found 
for him towards Taxila {T., p. 90). 
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6. Menander? 

Ohv. 

No legend. 

In reel and pellet border, 
bust of Athena to r., wear¬ 
ing crested helmet. 


jRcv. 

No legend. 

In similar border, large 
horned owl walking to r. 
with head facing. 

To 1. A. 


AT. Wt. 132-3. [PL VIII. 1.]. B.M. 


This remarkable gold coin was sent to me from 
India in 1938 and has been acquired by the British 
^luseum ; the dealer said it was found at Charsadda, 
the site of Pushkaldvati, the ancient capital of Gan- 
dhara. At PJ/Cflf., p. 5,1 wrote that after Eucratides 
a gold currency of any Greek prince up to and in¬ 
cluding the last king Hermaeus was absolutely un¬ 
known, but drew attention to a gold stater in the 
British Museum Collection which had been tentatively' 
assigned to Alenander. It was a Cunningham coin of 
the above type but, inferior in condition and ailislio 
merit, it was regarded as a curiosity and has neither 
been published nor discussed. Now after an interval 
of fifty years or more, a second piece liner beyond 
comparison has come to light. It cannot have been 
stnick for ordinary circulation; in the fact that it beai-s 
no legend, the piece compares with the so-called Poms 
silver medallion of Alexander of decadrachm size illus¬ 
trated at C///., PI. I. 16. The weight is that of tlie 
Attic stater; the framework is the reel and pellet 
border, the Seleucid bead and reel moulding used by 
Eucratides, 2’., p. 196. There does not appear to bo 
any particular significance in this; 1 invite a reference 
to the note on the coin of Arsaces Theos. The type, 
Athena and her owl, is one of Menander as found on 

1 
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both silver and copper coins. The Athena of this coin 
does not appear to resemble Menander. It has been 
noted that the owl of Athena is always a hornless, 
never a homed or eared species'®; the bird on the 
known coins of Menander is of Athenian type. The 
bird of this gold piece appears to be a horned owl, 
possibly the Indian eagle owl. The monogram is 
another connexion with Menander. It is the letter 
A, which occurs like this as a monogram on the 
square copper coins of elephant's head and club type. 
Mr. Newell has remarked that the first step towards 
a cursive alpha begins to appear under the. Graeco- 
Indian princes in this form, NNM. 82, p. 97. 

6. Strato. 

Obo. I Jiev. 

Gk. legend: ‘ Kh. legend: 

BAZIAEnZ ZnTHPOZ I Mahamjasa tralarasa 

KAI AIKAIOY dhramihasa Stratusa 

ZTPATflNOZ. Athena Promachos to 1. 

Diademed bust of king to t i j iTrft 
I. thirsting javelin; lion’s * “ 

skin on shoulder. i 

d{. Wt. 139*5 [PI. VIII. 8.] Fitzwilliam Museum. 

The first known piece of this type of the tetradrach ms 
of Stmto was published in NC., p. 328, 29 ; the obverse 
was too poor to show any detail. I have since acquired 
two other specimens, one of which is now in the British 
Museum and the other in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. They reveal that the exposed shoulder of 
the fighting king is covered by the lion’s skin, a new 

** Professor D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, A Olonatary -of Girth 
Diixls, Oxford, 1936. 
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feature for the Indo-Bactrian series. Strato himself 
on other coins of this type, also other spear-thro wing 
kings, are protected by the aegis; the only exception 
hitherto known was Lysias, who is exhibited on a 
unique drachm in the British Museum as bearing the 
forepart of a tiny elephant on his shoulder, NC^, p. 320. 

Professor Rapson, C///., p. 552, says that Agathocleia 
and Strato ruled south and east of the Rawalpindi 
District, that is to say, in the Jhelum District and 
farther in the directions indicated. Apparentl 3 ' this 
opinion is based mainly on the fact that the usual t^'pe 
of the silver coins is that of Athena Promachos, who is 
found on the money of the admittedly eastern group 
of kings; it is not supported by considerations of 
provenance, monogram, and style. I am glad Dr. Tarn 
shares m 3 ' belief that Strato also ruled in Gandhara 
T., p. 271. A considerable variety of money portra 3 's 
Strato from 3 ’outh to advanced old age. It indicates 
that he reigned at one time or another from Kabul to 
the eastern Punjab; he is associated with Agathocleia, 
one of the two Indo-Bactrian queens. Strato must 
have had a long and adventurous career. 

7. POLYXENUS. 

It was a pleasure to see a copper coin of Pol 3 'xenus 
in the collection of Mr. Cuthbert King, I.C.S.; I hope 
he will publish and illustrate it. The piece is in 
beautiful condition; the monogram is NC., p. 311, K 3. 
It is of type PMCat, PI. V. 372 and shows, as appears 
from a closer examination of the Punjab Museum coin, 
that the obverse design is not the bust of the king but 
is that of Athena as found for example on the square 
copper coin of Menander, PMCat., PI. VI. 482; also 

I 2 
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that the Kharoshthi version of the name of the king is 
not Palisinasa as on the silver coin, but is Palilsinasa. 
The compound letter ks does not occur on any other 
Indo-Greek coin. 

This piece is the third coin of Poly.xenns to be 
discovered ; the other two are in the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore. Each piece bears a different monogram. 
Dr. Tai'ii places Polyxenus with the eastern gi-oup of 
kings (T., p. 317), presumably on the ground of type 
alone ; there is no resemblance in style and monogram. 
The monograms of the Lahore specimens are two of 
those I associate with the Kabul region, NC,, p. 311, 
K 2 and K o ; the newly discovered piece bears a third, 
K 3. I place Polyxenus west of the Indus. 

Monogram K4 is found on the “city goddess’* 
copper coins of Peucolaus; I agree that it should be 
associated not with the upper Kabul valley (Paro- 
pamisadae), but lower down with Pushkahivatl, T., 
p. 315. From information received since 1923, it 
seems probable that the find of Indo-Bactrian tetra- 
drachms described in NC., 1923, was made not in the 
Kabul region, but at or near Charsadda (Pushkala^ 
vatl). 


8. Nicias. 

Obo. 

Gk. legend: 

BAZIAEnS ZniHPOZ 
NIKIOY. 

Diademed bust of king 
to r. 


liev. 

Kh. legend: 

Maliarajasa Iraiarasa 
Nikiasa. 

Athena facing, moving to 
]., bi'andishing thunderbolt 
in r. hand ; aegis on 1. arm. 

In 1. field M. 76. 


JR. Wt. 146-5. [PI. VIII. 4.] 
E. T. Nexvell. 
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This is the first tetradrachm of Nicias to be dis¬ 
covered. It was illustrated by Mr. Newell in Royal 
Greek Portrait Coins, New York, 1937; he has a longer 
notice in XNM. 82. The monogram connects Nicias 
with Philoxenus; the reverse design is that of the 
pieces of Strato pictured in White King Sale Catalogue, 
Amsterdam, 1904, Part I, PI. I. 104 and 106. The coin 
belongs to the class I associate with Gandhara. 

I pointed out at NC., p. 331, that the statement that 
the coins of Nicias are found only in the Jhelum 
District {CHI., p. 547) was originally due to Mr. J. P. 
Rawlins, late of the Punjab Police, and appeared in the 
Jhelum District Gazetteer written in the eighteen- 
nineties. Obviously that statement can be true only for 
the period and coins concerned, 3 'et it continues to be 
used and to cause misapprehension. Dr. Tarn writes; 
“Nicias’s kingdom was somewhere on the Jhelum 
river; his coins are of poor style, which ma^' point to 
an improvised mint ” (T., p. 328). The last remark does 
not apply to the silver coins, which are associated in 
tj’pe, st^’le, and monogram with Gandhara.®” Tetra- 
drachms are not found in the Jhelum locality; I re¬ 
turn to this point in my note on a coin of Hippo- 
stratus. With reference to the deductions based on a 
study of the “dolphin twined round anchor" t\*po 
of Nicias’ copper mone}', 2'., pp. 328, 329, I still hold 
that both known specimens have the same obverse 
design, head of Poseidon, as already' stated at KC., 
p. 334. 


Gandhara oC thi» contribution ia Ibe mme as that of Dr. Tarn, 
who uses the term in its strict sense for the appropriate region 
running west from the Indus, T., p. 135. 
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9. Hippostbatus. 

Ohv. 

Gk. legend: 

BAZIAEnZ ZnTHPDS 
innazTPATnY. 

Deity seated on square* 
backed throne; diadem in 
outstretched r. hand, long 
sceptre in 1. 


liev. 

Kh. legend: 

MaJiarajasa iratarasa 
jayamiasa llipusiratasa. 
Within reel and pellet 
border, horse walking to 1. 


JE. Sq. Wt. 192*6. [PI. VIII. 0.] Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 


This square copper coin of Hippostratus is of type 
BMCat., PI. XIV. 8. The piece appears to be the 
second known specimen in the large size, and is a 
recent acquisition of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge ; it is in much better condition than the coin 
at Berlin, published and illustrated in NC.j PI. IV. 
The enthroned deity is usually called Zeus, but wears 
a different head-dress and may be identical with 
Pallas or her local equivalent. 

Hippostratus is placed east of the Indus, though 1 
added the Peshawar valley to his kingdom, NC.^ p. 338. 
Dr. Tarn holds that his “city” coins,PiliCn^., PI. VIII. 
606, were struck at Bucephala which he places on the 
east bank of the Jhelum River, “doubtless his capital”, 
71, p. 326. An objection to this view arises from the 
following considerations. The late ^Ir. W. S. Talbot, 
I.C.S., was Settlement Officer of Jhelum District in the 
eighteen-nineties, and collected coins there for some 
years. He told me that he never found a silver coin 
of tetradrachm size; other collectors say the same. 
Generally speaking, a collector will not get tetra- 
drachms without recourse to the Rawalpindi dealei'S, 
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that is to say, the larger silver coins usually come from 
tribal and independent territory to the west and 
north, difficult of access for the European. The “city ’* 
silver issue of Hippostratus consists almost entirely of 
tetradrachms. If they had been struck at Bucephala, 
they should be found there or in the vicinit 3 % which 
is not the case. 

10. ZoiLus. 

Ohv. licv. 

Gk. legend rubbed. Fragment of Kh. legend 

Apollo standing to r. visible to 1., probably jMii-t of 
holding bow ns BMCat, JhoUasa. 

PI. XII. 18. Elephant to r. 

Sq, Wt. 42-7. S. 4x45. Fitzwilliain Museum. 

This coin in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
remained unidentified owing to its extremely poor 
condition. The combination of Apollo and elephant 
makes its attribution to Zoilus Soter practically certain; 
it is a new type. Square copper coins of Zoilus Soter, 
and incidentally, of Zoilus Dikaios, are extremely 
rare. I know of no more than four of Zoilus Soter, 
two specimens of BMCaL, PI. XII. 13, the coin described 
at NC.^ p. 333, and the above piece. The copper issue 
of Zoilus Dikaios is BMCat, PI. XXXIT. 2 ; I knew of 
two genuine specimens in 1914, PMCat.^ p. G8, and 
have not seen another. “It is more reasonable to con¬ 
sider them (the issues of Zoilus Dikaios and Zoilus 
Soter) as tlie issues of two distinct localities than to 
hold that there were two kings of the same name 
separated by a period long enough to produce so great 
a difference in style” {NC., p. 308). Dr. Tarn holds 
that Zoilus Dikaios is Zoilus I, and Zoilus Soter is 
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Zoiius II; a reference is invited to T’., p. 319. In 
■ a hoard consisting of nearly new coins of Apollodotus I, 
Menander, and Antimachus II (Antitnachus Nike> 
pliorus), was a single coin of Zoiius Dikaios. “There 
was then a Zoiius connected with Gaudhara just after 
Menander’s death.” If an early date for Menander is 
correct, this 2k>ilus Dikaios of Gandh&ra is probably 
earlier than and distinct from Zoiius Soter of S&gala. 
On the other hand, the fact that one issue was struck 
in Gaudhara and the other at S^^gala is sufficient to 
account for the difference in style and fabric in the 
money of a single king. 

11. Hbrmaeus. 

Obv. 

Gk. legend: 

BAZIAEnZ ZGTHPOZ 
EPMAIOY. 

King in full war panoply 
on prancing steed to r.; 
spear slung on near side of 
horse; bow in cate on off 
side. 

Al. Wt. 150. [PI. VIII. 6.] In r. field mon. NC., 
p. 311, K8. E.T. Newell. 

This beautiful tetradi*achm of Hermaeus was pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Newell in NNM. 82 ; the type has been 
known for a long time, but in the drachm size only. 
The drachm came from the Sonipat hoard discovered 
in 1871, CAS., Num. Gfnmi., 1872, pp. 168, 181, and is 
in the British Museum. Mr. Newell points out that 
tlie radiate throned god wears Mithra’s bonnet, so is 
Zeus-Iilithra. He has a good comment on the object 
held in the god’s outstretched right hand; I have 


Kh. legend: 

Maharajasa tratarasa 
llei'amat/asa. 

Badiute Zeus enthroned; 
curved object in r. hand ; 
long sceptic in 1. 
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something to say about this in my note on a coin of 
Azilises. Mr. Newell remarks on the excellent style 
and the minute details of the tyj>es, and suggests with 
reason that the piece was possibly amongst Herinaeus’ 
earliest issues. The obveise design is precisely that of 
the reverse of the coins of Hermaeus and Calliope. 
Dr. Tarn has noted that Hermaeus manded a Calliope 
who is universally' supposed, from the ty’pe of their 
joint coins, to have been a princess from one of the sur¬ 
viving Greek principalities east of the Jhelum; she can 
only have come from Hippostratus’ kingdom, because 
these joint coins bear the ty'pe of Hippostratus and 
Nicias, “king on prancing horse”, which Hennaeus 
himself did not use, T., pp. 240, 337. The assertion 
that Hermaeus did not use the type of “king on 
prancing horse” is based on C///., p. 560, but that 
authoiity had overlooked the existence of the coin 
from the Sonipat hoard. There is no need of the 
suggested connexion of Hermaeus with Hippostratus 
through Callioiie; her coins are identified by her 
connexion with Hermaeus, also by style ami mono¬ 
gram, with the Kabul valley. 


12. Maues. 


Ohv. 

Gk. legend: 

BASIAEaZ BAZlAEnN 
MErAAOY MAYOY. 
Kndiate standing deity 
with driver in biga to r. 


itev, 

Kh. legend: 

Jiajatirajasa tuaJiatasa 
J/wwo. 

Enthnnied god with long 
sceptre in 1. hand ; probably 
curved object in outstretched 
r. hand. 

Mon. to 1. E. 


iR. Squu 1*6 drachma. [Pl. VIII. 3.] E. T. Newell. 
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A square drachm of Maues is one of the great 
rarities of the Indo-Scythio series. The interesting 
type is found on the tetradrachm, drachm, and square 
drachm, Coins of the Sahas, PI. II. 1,2,3, but only one 
or two specimens are known of each denomination; 
there are crude forgeries of the tetradrachm. The 
usual monogram of tlie type is M. 5, one of the two 
which link Manes with Telephus, NC., p. 337, but on 
the above coin we have just the letter E as on the 
Cunningham piece; I do not know of any other speci¬ 
men. The square shape is Indian in origin, and the 
great majority of Indo-Bactrian copper issues are 
square. The form occurs sparingly in silver, drachms 
of Apollodotus I and Philoxenus only; it is not found 
in the large size. The above drachm is the only 
square silver issue of the Indo-Scythians, and is one 
more indication of the comparatively early date of 
Maues. 

13. Maues. 

There is a well-known square copper coin of the 
Indo-Scythic king Maues with elephant on the obverse, 
and figure seated cross-legged on a divan as the reverse 
design, PMCat., PI. X. 31; the divan or bed appears 
to be made of a striped material. The figure is called 
that of the king carr 3 ung a weapon, club, or ceremonial 
mace comparable with that borne by Azes on coin 
PMCat., PI. XI. 195. Mr. Longworth Dames suggested 
that the figure might be Buddha, and in that case the 
supposed weapon was a sketchy back of the seat or 
throne, JRAS., 1914, p. 793. Dr. Tam has taken up 
his suggestion and developed it into a brilliant piece 
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of work; the idea of the elephant dancing before the 
Buddha is a delightful touch, T., p. 402. The signi¬ 
ficance of all this is apparent both from the point of 
view of the origin of the Buddha statue and of its 
date; Dr. Tarn places the death of Maues in the year 
58 B.c. If the figure is Buddha, the object across its 
middle cannot be a weapon or mace. The Keeper of 
the Coins and myself have again carefully inspected 
the several pieces in the British Museum Coin Room; 
we still think that the object does not look like the 
back of a throne. Another difficulty is that the figure 
does not show the attributes of the Buddha; for 
example, there should be the mhnlsha^ the protuberance 
on the top of the head. I have never seen a specimen 
of this coin with a really clear reverse; these doubts 
should be resolved when such a piece comes to 
hand. 

Dr. Tarn sees in the object carried across the body 
by the seated Azes on the coin PM Cat.^ PI. XI. IDS* 
“the butt end of the great spear of the cataphracts”, 
T., p. 401. Good specimens show an object represented 
as slung horizontally behind the body. The hilt or 
handle is clear; a spear would have a knob, BJ/C’af., 
PI. XVIII. 2. It appeal's to be a club, or a large sword 
in a scabbard. When the king sits in state, this 
great ceremonial weapon is an'anged across his middle. 
The right arm is outstretched holding an indistinct 
object which has been called an ankus; with his left 
hand the king grasps the weaj>on holding it in posi¬ 
tion. The equipment of this nomad conqueror, crudely 
though it is portrayed on the coins, deserves more 
attention than it has hitherto received. 
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14. Azilises [Plate VIII, 9]. 

This is an ludo-Scythian tetradraclim of Azilises 
of the rare and interesting type figured at PMCat, 
PI. XIII. 334; it belongs to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. The reverse side shows a god and a city 
goddess with a mural crown; in her right hand is a 
diadem. The tj^pe has been discussed by E. J. Rapsou, 
“Indian Coins and Seals, Part VI”, JliAS., 1905, 
p. 788. Professor Rapson speculated on the possibility 
of this deity being identical with the tutelary divinity 
of Pushkalavatl, the capital of Gandhara, as shown on 
the gold piece BMCat., PI. XXIX. 15; but the latter, 
as the protector of the “city of lotuses”, carries a lotus 
and not a diadem. Another Fortune of a city on a 
silver coin of Azilises, different from the foregoing, is 
the deity on piece, PMCat., PI. XIII. 336; she hsis 
a diadem in her outstratohed right hand, but carries 
shield, spear, and palm on the left arm. One type of 
copper money of Azilises exhibits an enthroned deity 
with a mural crown, Coins of the SaJcas, PI. VIII. 6. 
she appears to be identical with the deity on the 
obveiae of the unique silver coin of Manes, PMCat., 
PI. X. 4.« 

The god on piece PI. VIII. 9, conventionally called 
Zeus, holds in his right hand a small curved object, 
seen more clearly when the deitj' appeals alone, either 
standing as on the piece NC., Pi. XVII. 12, or as the 

The torretecl crown on the Maues coin is clear; I omitted to 
describe it. Dr. Tarn has a very interesting reference to city 
Forlaues on Saca coins, T., p. 353. He holds that the deity as 
depicted on BMCut., PI. XVill. 10, and PI. XX. 9 to 11, is a city 
goddess; she is shown very clearly on PifCat., PI. XI. 170, and is 
discussed at FSICal., p. 132. It is by no means certain that she 
is the Fortune of a city. 
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enthroned radiate Zeus on silver coins of Hermaeus, 
NC., PI. XVII. 9 and 10. I described this object in 
a note on tlie important Eucratides copper coin of 
Kapisa type as perhaps something connected with the 
elephant cult, or an amulet or sj'mbol in the shape of 
a crescent or of horns, iVC., p. 319. I remarked that 
we again see the same object on some silver coins of 
later kings; to this may safely bo added the copper 
piece of Telephus, PMCat., PI. VIII. fi40. Mr. E. T. 
Newell calls attention to what he describes as a similar 
object held by certain deities as depicted on coins of 
Kanishka and Iluvishka. in which ca.se he says that it 
is invariably held by a sun or moon god, and notes 
that Cunningham calls it a pair of callipers and 
e.xplains its significance as a “measurer of time” by 
years or months as the case may be, XXM. SJ2, p. 91. 
Mr. Newell suggests that the radiate Zeus-Mithra on 
his new tetrndrachin of Hermaeus, holds callipers in 
the outstretched right hand; to me the object [PI. 
VIII 5] appears to be the same crescent- or homeshoe- 
shaped amulet as above, and 1 give a 
drawing of it as delineated on a piece 
of Azilises of type PMCat.^ PI. XIII. 

320, recently acquired by the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. Its form is often much 
less symmetrical. 

15. Gokooph.\kes. 



Obv, 

Ok. legend: 

BASIAEOOZ BASIAEOJN 
YN 

Diademed bust of king to 
1. ; he wears plumed head- 


licc. 

Long Kh. legend, 
tively read as Muharajasa 
raj(tih‘(tjasa mahatai^i Gudu- 
phamsa. 

Winged Victory to r. hold- 
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dress, necklace, and a coat ing wreath in outstrotched r. 
with embroidered lapels. hand, and palm in 1. hand 

over 1. shoulder. 

To 1. Eb. mon. tYUxm. 

JE. Wt. 128. [PI. VIII. 10.] Fitzwilliam Museum, 

This is a rare piece of Gondophares; it came from 
the collection of the late Mr. W. S. Talbot, I.C.S. The 
coin is not in the BMCat, but was described by 
Cunningham, Coins of the Sakas, PI. XIII. 3 ; there is 
a specimen in the Punjab Museum, PMCat., PI. XV. 59. 
The characters of the reverse legend are so badly 
formed that they are scarcely legible. 

16 Arsaces Thkos. 

Obv. I liev. 

Gk. legend: ' No legend. 

L. APCAKOY In square of straight lines 

Above BACIAEOdC surrounded by square of reels 

R. 06OY. and pellets, bow in bow- 

Horse standing r. with case, 
uplifted foreleg. 

To r. of horse ^ 

JE. Sq. Wt. 52-4. [Pl. VIII, 7.] Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Nothing is known about Arsacas Theos in spite of 
bis pretentious name, but he appears to have been 
a subordinate member of the Gondophares dynasty; 
his coins are extremely rare. The above piece, a 
good specimen of the Arsacid type, is a recent acquisi¬ 
tion of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.** It 


** See PMCat., pp. 95, 160; the shape is, of coum, Indian. 
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was published by Dr. von Sallet in “Die Nacbfolger 
Alexanders des Grossen in Bakfcrieii und Indien,” 
Zeitschrift filr Ntnnismatik, Berlin, 1879, p. 355 and 
PI. VIII. 2. The designs repeat those of a copper coin 
of Maues, PMCat,, PI. X. 35, while the monogram is 
found on another coin of Maues, PMCat., PI. X. 10. 
A second typo, see Coim of the Sakas, PI. XI. 11. 12, 
links Arsaces Theos with the Indo-Parthians, es|>eciall 3 ^ 
with Abdagases. 

Barbarous copies in copper are found of the Bactrian 
tetradinchms of Heliocles; the fi-auiework is a mecha¬ 
nical reproduction of that of reels and pellets. On 
mo«t of these pieces Zeus is replaced b^^ a standing 
horse with uplifted foreleg, PMCat., PI. III. 13*>, 142 
—cp. T., p. 322. It does not resemble the horse as found 
on copper coins of Euthj'demus, or on the piece of 
Eucratides, CAS., PI. V. 13. I do not know the source 
of the design, but it is repeated on a square copper 
coin of Hermaeus, CAS., PI. XIV. 12, and on the pieces 
of Maues and Arsaces Theos just described. The reel 
and pellet border of the Bactrian tetradrachms of 
Eucratides and Heliocles was often reproduced in 
later times; it appeal's on coins PI. VIII. 1, e, and 
11; striking examples are the piece of Maues, 
PMCat, PI. X. 5, modelled on a coin of Demetrius, 
that of Soter Megos, PMCat., PI. XVI. 94, and the 
silver coin of Phseigacharis, PMCat, PI. XYL 129, 
a barbarous imitation of some Bactrian piece. It 
is even found replacing the usual Kharoshthi legend 
on some copper coins of Vima Kadphises, PMCat, 
p. 185. 
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17. Heraus. 


Obv. 

In reel and pellet frame* 
work diademed bust to r.; 
long Imir and moustache; 
diadem ends cut short; coat 
with lapels and open neck. 


Rev. 

6k. legend: 

TYIAI/IUDTDYDZ HAOY 
• - - - Rest of legend not 
cleiir. 

King on hoi-seback to r., 
followed by flying flgure of 
Nike with wreath. Legend 
in corrupt Greek characters 
in half-circle above, and two 
straight lines below; no 
monogram. 

Fitzwillium Museum. 


Ai. Wl. 229. [PI. Vm. 11 .] 


The coins of the ruler whose name has been read as 
Heraus or J^fiaus have been much discussed. Re¬ 
ferences are given on pp. 9, 10 of E. J. Rapsou’s 
Jndmn Coins, Strassburg, 1898; recent accounts are 
Professor A. N. Zograph’s The Coins of Heraus, Tash¬ 
kent, 1937, and the concluding halt of Dr. Tarn’s 
Appendix 17, The Hermaeus-Kujula Kadphises Coins, 
T., pp. 505-7. Yet even the name of the king remains 
uncertain. Tlie full legend as generally accepted is 
TYPANNOYNTOZ HPAOY (or MIAOY) ZANAB (or 
ZANABOY) KOPPANOY, T., p. 505; the last word is 
the equivalent of Kushan, while Sauab or Sanabou 
is a title or name as j’et unexplained. “The word 
rvpavvovvro^ shows that Miaus was not a king, but a 
local ruler of some sort whose position was less than 
royal,” T., p. 503. The tentative attribution to Heraus 
by Cunningham of a bilingual copper coin must be 
given up, so his remark is literally true that the 
money of Heraus is altogether exceptional as it con¬ 
sists entirely of tetradrachms and obols. 
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Dr. Tarn thinks that Heraus (Mians), whose country 
he places between Chitral and the Panjshir district 
south of the Hindu Kush, was one of the five Yueh-chi 
princes, that Hermaeus may have given him a relative 
in man'iage, and that Kujula Kadphises wa.s a descen¬ 
dant of this alliance; the tetradmchms were struck 
at Kapisa, T., pp. 342, 505-7. “ The reverse has the tj'pe 
of the Hermaeus and Calliope coins, king on horseback. 
Miaus’ coins are earlier than the Herinaeus-Kadphises 
coins, since for a monogram they bear the Greek letter 
B, while one class of the Herinaeus-Kadphises coins 
has Kharoshthi lettei-s but none have Greek lettei’s.” 
But the king on hoi'seback of Heraus with its typical 
posture is quite different from the pmneing horseman 
of the Hermaeus and Calliope moiioy*^; also the Greek 
letter B is not a monogram, but it is the la,st letter 
of the word 2ANAB. 

A monograph on The Coins of Heraus, bj” A. N. 
Zograph, was published at Tashkent in 1937. It is 
intended to be the first of a series of numismatic studies 
on this region of Uzbekistan ; the work will be done by 
Soviet specialists in a field “ till now the monopoly of 
French and English scholar”. Light will be thrown 
from coins and coin-finds on the questions of the 
northern boundary of the Bactrian Greek currency, 
and of the people who replaced the Greeks in these 
regions. A complete accouut, accurate and fully 
documented, is given of the interesting money of 
Heraus; it is a notable addition to the literature of 
an obscure and difficult period. In 1925 a gift of coins 

® And, it may be added, of Hermaeus Limself, cp. PI. VIII. 6 
and 11. 


MOUUM. ciiROW., ror.. xx, tcKtes r. 
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from Tashkent to the Hermitage, Leningrad, included 
certain tetradrachms of Heraus, important for the 
histoiy of Central Asia at their period, the first cen¬ 
tury BC. There are six unpublished tetradrachms; 
only eight formerly existed in all European collec¬ 
tions.** An additional piece described is of particular 
interest; it was found between Old and New Tirmidh. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum coin is therefore the six¬ 
teenth known tetradrachm. It differs from the rest 
because the obverse is convex and not flat; the piece 
is in fact a restrike of a Seleucid or Bactrion coin. 
Professor Zograph, like Dr. Tam, places Heraus in the 
first century b.c., but holds that he reigned in Bactria, 
and not south of the Hindu Kush, an opinion based on 
finds made in Soviet teiTitory. 

There is a review of the monogi-aph by S. P. Tolstov 
on pp. 114 to 119 of Vestnik Drevney hiorii (Messenger 
of Ancient History), Moscow, 1939. He says that the 
coins certainly come from north of the Hindu Kush, 
and compares them with pieces found in the Tashkent 
region which bear a legend in Aramaic characters; 
this series dates from the third century a.d. to the 
Arab conquest of Khwarlzm.*^ The meaning of Sanab 
or Sanabou is discussed; the reviewer holds that it is 
a name, not a title. 

R. B. Whitehead. 


. ** That at Paris was obtained by M. Hnckin at Tashkargun, 
north of the Hindu Kusb. The piece and its legends are ade¬ 
quately discussed by M. Georges Bataille, Notes surla Numismatiquo 
dts KotuihansetdesKousluin-Shahs Sassanidts, in Arithuse, Fosc. 18, 
pp. 20 ff., Paris, 1928. 

“ Vestnik Drevney Isiori, Moscow, 1988, no. 4(5), pp. 120-45. 
“The Coins of the Shahs of Ancient Khwarizm and the ancient 
Khwarizmi Alphabet 
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THE SHAIKHANO DHERI HOARD, MARCH 1940. 

The following is a brief record of a hoard of Indo-Greek 
coins, found in March 1940, of rather unusual importance. 

I know the find-spot well: it is a low but extensive mound 
near Utmanzai near Charsadda, the ancient Peukalaotis, 
the actual mound being called Shaikhano Dheri. 

The local people dig out from the mound earth for their 
sugai'-cane fields, and it was in the same mound that another 
imporiant find of coins was made some 12-15 years ago— 
Whitehead, I believe, secured a good many of the coins then 
found. On the present occasion the hoard must have con¬ 
sisted of several hundred coins, but, ns usual, they were 
scattered amongst the villagei's. Some, I gather, were iu 
a vessel of some sort and othera scattered around nearby. 
It is, however, not so much the number but the variety of 
the coins which is of interest. So far, I have traced some 
120-180 (and I know 11 ) 61*6 are others) and the bulk of these 
are Menanders of the common type, but I found one hemi- 
drachm with the owl on one side and the helmeted head of 
Pallas on the other. 

Next as regai'ds numbei-s was Hermaios, again mostly of 
the common type but I have secured one didi*achm and one 
hemidrachm with the JtelmeUd bust to right and the usual 
Zeus enthroned on the back. 1 have also ti'aced no less 
than five hemidrachms of Hermaios and Kalliope and, what 
is more, two diilrachms (one broken in half) which ai*o exactly 
like the hemidrachms with the conjugate busts of the King 
and Queen. 

Next to Hermaios comes Philoxenos, of which I have 
traced no less than eleven didrachms so far and some hemi¬ 
drachms. I have secured four or five, including a fine 
specimen of didi’achm with the helmeted heail to left with 
thrusting javelin. 

There wei e, as far as 1 can m.ake out, five or six Diomedes, 
but so far I have only beeii able to trace two of these, but 
one of them is helmeted with thrusting spear like the 
Philoxenos. 

1. The rulers whoso coins were included in this hoard 
are: Menander, Strato with Agathokleia, Amyntas, Dio¬ 
medes, Philoxenos, Hermaios, Hermaios with Kalliope. 
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2. In detail the coins actually secui'ed by me are as 
follows:— 

Mekandbr. 

Didrachms : 

(1) Ohv. Ilelmeted bust of King. 
lieu. Pallas. {P.M.C. 879.) 

(2) Obu. Diademed bust to left with thrusting spear. 
lieu. Pallas to left. (P.M.C. 882.) 

(8) Obv. Diademed bust. 

Pev. Pallas. (TNvo coins.) (P.M.C. 873.) 
Hemidntclm : 

(4) Obv. Helmeted head of Pallas. 

Peu. Owl. (P.M.C. 480.) 

Strato with Agathoklbia. 

Didrachm : 

(1) Ohu. Conjugate busts. 

Pcu. Pall.ns to left. (P.M.C. 870 (i).) 

Auyntas. 

Didinchm : 

(1) Obv. Ilelmeted bust to right. 

Pev. Zeus enthroned. (P.M.C. 79 (i).) 
He*nidrachms : 

(2) Obv. Helmeted bust to right. 

Pev. Zeus enthroned. (P.M.C. 79 (iv).) 

(3) Obv. Diademed bust to right. 

Pev. Zeus enthroned. (P.M.C. 635.) 

Diomedes. 

Didractims: 

(1) Oho. Diademed bust to right 

Pev. Mounted Dioscuri. (P.M.C. 213.) 

(2) Obv. Helmeted bust to left with thrusting spear. 
Pev. Mounted Dioscuri. (N.C. 1928, PI. XVI. 10.) 

Hemidrachm: 

(8) Obv. Helmeted bust to right. 

Pev. Dioscun. (P.M.C. 217.) 

PuiLOXBKOS. 

DidixtcJtms: 

(1) Obv. Diademed bust to right. 

Pco. King on horse. (P.M.C. 875.) 
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(2) Ohv. Helmeted bust to right. 

Hcv. King on horse. (TJnee coins.) {JP.3I.C. 375.) 
(8) Obv. Helmeted bust to left with thrusting spear. 
Rev. Kia)g on hoi'se. (Two coin.s.) [P.3I.C. 78 (i),) 
llemidmchns {5<?Mare): 

(4) Ohv. Diademed bust to right. 

Rev. King on horse. (Two coins.) (P.3I.C. 678.) 

Hbrmaios. 

Ridradims: 

(1) Ohv. Helmeted bust to right. 

Rev. Zeus enthroned. (Two coins ) (P.J/.C-86 (i).) 

(2) Obv. Conjugate busts Ilemaios and Knllio)>e. 

Rev. King on prancing hoi-se. (Two coins.) (N.C. 

1923, PJ. XVII. 7.) 

(8) Ohv. Diademed bust but with head larger than on 
the common ty]>o. 

2[cmidrachm: 

(4) Ohv. Conjugate busts as in (2). 

Rev. King on hoi'se. (three coins.) (P.J/.C*. 693.) 

(5) Ohv. Helmeted bust to right. 

Rev. Zeus enthroned. (PJ/.C. 652.) 

(6) Ohv. Diademed bust to right. 

Rev. Zeus enthroned. {P.3I.C. 648.) 


8 . Other coins wltich 
acquired are:— 

I know were found 

but have not 

Didmehms. 

llanidruchms. 

Menander . 

5 

5 

Strato with Agnthokleia 

1 

— 

Diomedes . 

3 

1 

Philoxenos 

10 

7 (sfpiare) 

Herniaios . 

5 

8 

Hermaios with Kalliope 

1 

1 

Antialkidas 

. . — 

7 

Anti machos Nikephoros 

— 

2 


4 . The above two lists gives a total of 44 didmehms and 
'87 hemidi-achnis or 81 coins of 8 different rulers. 

To the best of my knowledge these constitute the most 
important features of the find, but there were also two hemi* 
drachms of Archebios which appeared at the same time. 
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I am uncertain whether they were actually part of the same 
find though they certainly came from the same district. 
I believe thei*e were a considerable number of common 
Menanders and Herinaios and a large number of copper 
coins, mostly defaced. The only copper coin I have ac¬ 
quired is a square coin of Philoxenos w'ith the bull on one 
side and a Winged Nike on the other. This was said to 
have come from the same find and may well have done so. 
It is a very good specimen. 

H. L. Hauohton (Major-General). 


NOTES ON FIVE "BARBAROUS” ROMAN 
RADIATE COINS. 

Mr. Mattikoly's recent paiMJi ’ in this Journal, in which 
he describes certain of the mora notable " barbarous 
radiates ” in the National Collection, has no doubt stimu¬ 
lated many numismatists to look through their cabinets in 
searah of similar material. At least, that was the effect on 
the present writer, who after some ten yrara of haphazard 
collecting finds that his collection includes a score or so of 
these cuiious pieces. Most of these are without particular 
interest, hut the following serm to be worthy of publi¬ 
cation : 

1. Obv. . . . H . . . Square altar. 

Itev. As obverse. 

0-75, 87 6 gr. Prototype, M. tk S. (Webb), v (1), p. 288, 
nos. 250 ff. The H is evidently intended for the N 
of CONSECRATIO, and only a minute )>ortion of 
the next letter appears. The interest of this piece 
lies in the fact that both faces of the coin are struck 
front the same die: the method of production is there¬ 
fore something of a mystery, but the flan is oval in 
shape, and the impress of the die occurs at opposite ends. 
There are faint traces of what may have been a radiate 
head obliterated by the type on both obverse and 
reveise. 

2. Obv. I H P H E T R1 . . . Bust, radiate, r. 

Itev. P A V Female figure, probably intended for^ 
Pax, standing 1., holding olive-branch in r. hand: 
the 1. arm is shown, but not the sceptre. 


^ I* urn. Chtvn., 1938, pp. 247 ff. 
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0'6, 43-3 gr. Prototype, M. & S., v (2), nos. 100-103 
of Teti'icus I. This coin is of good weight, well struck 
on a fair round flan, and little worn ; but the standing 
figure is grotesque. 

3. Ohv. . . . O >1 O /I Q • • • Bust, ladiate and draped, r. 

Iltv. VIC* Fomale figure advancing 1., holding 
wreath and cornucopine. 

JE, 0-5,17*6 gr. Although the reverse legend suggests a 



VICTORIA type, Mr. Mattingly, on exaiuining the 
coin, pointeil out to the writer that the figure is probably 
intended for Laetitm, and the prototype would tlierefure 
be Tetricus I, M. & S., v (2), nos. 86-90. 

4. Ohv. AX Bust, mdiate and drai)ed 1., witliin plain 
circle. 

Jtev. No legend; radiate figure standing facing, holding 
sceptre and pahn*branch. 

JE, 0-6. 29-3 gr., prototype uncertain. The maker of the 
dies has gone to mucli trouble to define the circle on the 
obverse, but has boon content with a mere suggestion 
of a legend. 
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6 . Obv. .. . T C V S . . . Bust, I'adiate, r. 

Rev. Uncertain (Mr. 3fftttingly has suggested that an 
animal type may have been intended). 

JE, 0 G5, 21 gr., prototype uncertain. This coin is almost 
os fine as struck, but the writer has never yet been able 
to identify the i-everse desigti, which is complicated by 
a suggestion of double striking. 

The writer regrets that he has no recoixl of the provenance 
of any of these pieces, but believes that nos. 2 and 5 may be 
from the Baconsthorpe hoard, part of which came into his 
hands some yearn ago. 


Gilbert Askew. 



IX. 


THE MINT OF KYMK IN THE THIRD 
CENTURY B.C. 

The organization of Greek city mints and tlio posi¬ 
tion of the authorities responsible for the issue of coins 
are problems which have not been much explored; there 
is little direct evidence about tliem,and, unless by lucky 
chance a pertinent inscription should be discovered,* 
there does not seem to bo much prospect of finding 
more. It ma}', however, bo possible to accumulate 
some material for testing hypotheses by investigation 
of the issues of particular mints in relation to such 
historical and economic facts as are available: as an 
example the third-century b.c. coinage of Kyme in 
Aeolis is here taken. 

There were, in this century, three fairly loug series 
of bronze coins struck at Kyme: the two smaller 
sizes are assigned in the Ilhioria Numorum to c. 320- 
250, the larger to c. 250-190. Closely linked in 
style to the two former series is a small group of 
silver half-drachmas, which is assigned to the same 
period. All these, with only two exceptions—one 
silver, the other bronze—have magisti-ates’names in full, 
together with a symbol on the silver, in most cases, 
or a monogram on the bronze, regularly on the larger 
size and occasionally on the smaller. These monograms 
are not constantly associated with the same names: 
some occur with different names, and conv’ersely some 
names with different monograms. A survey of the 

aUUISM. CUBOX., TOL. XX, BERIXS T. L 
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whole is given in the list appended, which has been 
drawn up from an examination of the London, Paris, 
and Oxford collections, with a few additions from other 
published sources, mainly from an article by Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer in Z. f. N., xx. 277; several more varieties 
have been described, but, as there has been no oppor¬ 
tunity of verifying them, they are not included: they 
would not affect materially the general conclusions. 
Against each name for which examples of a denomina¬ 
tion are known is noted, in the appropriate column, 
any symbol or monogram which occurs, or, if there is 
neither, an 0: the monograms are numbered according 
to the table. For convenience of reference, a star is 
placed against the names of magistrates who are re¬ 
corded for more than one denomination. Where the 
specimens noted are in the London, Oxford, or Paris 
collections, the initial letters are added. 


Alhenagoras 

Silver 
i dr. 

Bronze b 
B.M.a 4(W2. 

17 (o.) 

Bronze a 
27-39. 

Ainetos 

, , 

6 (p.), 12 (O.P.) 


Alkamenes 

ivy-leaf 



*Andi*otelea 

(L.P.) 

7 (0.), 25 (O.P.) 

0 (o.p.) 

Anti^nos 

Antiknites 



0 


* , 

0 (O.P.), 3 (o;. 

A|>elles 



0 (L.) 

Apollodoros 



0 (L.O.) 

Anilatos 

corn'grain 



Aristandros 


0(L.) 

Ariatophon 


12 (0.), 25 (L.) 

Arkeailaos 



0 

Asbi'stos 



0(0.) 

Attinas 


20 (0.) 


Gongylo* 


0 

Daniasos 



0 

Dauiophilos 


18(P.),25 (0 ) 


Diogenes 



0(0.) 

*Dioii 3 ’ 8 ios 


4fL.0.),ii,15(p.), 

28 (L 0.) 

0 (O.p.) 

Dionysophott 


0 
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Doinatrios 

Kpainetot 

Eparitos 

Epikrates 


Epiniachos 

llermesilaos 

Hermias 

Eubios 

*Kuiiikos 

Zeuxis 

Zopyrion 

Heraios 

Herakleos 

Tbeonienes 

Tbeudaites 

Thendoros 

llikertes 

Hippias 

Kalydon 

Klt>an(lro8 

*Luchare8 

LvMinias 

Xlegif-tiigoras 

Mrgistophanes 

Xenon 

*Xenotiino8 

Parnicniskos 

Parmenitcs 

•Pedieua 

Pelops 

Polyaratos 

•I’olyarchos 

Poaeidopbanes 

Pythagoras 

Pythis 

•Pythonikos 

llhoikos 

SeisippOB 

Spercbas 

SpeusippOB 

Stasippos 

•Pliarsiilos 

PhilodoxoB 

PhylukoB 


Silver Uronze h 

A dr. B.M.a 40-62. 


1 (o), 7 (L.O.) 

1, 7. 11 (O.P.), 16 
(o.). 19 (P.), 28 
(OP.) 

27 (P.) 

9 (I..O P.) 

5 (o.), 21 (o.) 

4(0.), 12*(o.) 

8 (o.X 18 (L.) 

2(P.),8(p.),18(o.) 

7(0.) 

5 (L.O.), 11 (o.), 
17 (o.) 


vase (L.r.) 


21 ( 0 .). 25 (o.P.) 
28 (0.) 

10 (o.), 17 (O.P.), 
22 (L.o.P.) 

12 (P.), 13 (L.P.) 


28 

7(P.),22’(P.) 

ivy-lJaf(p.) 8 (o.). 7‘(o.), IS 

(L.O.P.) 

2G (0.) 

18 

24(0.) 

14 ^L.), 22, 26 (p.) 

0 (L.P.) 


Bronze a 

B.M.C.27-39. 


0 

0 


(O.) ^ 
(O.P.) 


0 ( 0 )** 

0(L.) 

0 (o.P.) 
0(P.) 


0(L.)** 

0 

0 (p.) 

0 

0 (o.),*M (o.) 
0 

0 (o.), 29 (o.) 
0(P.) 

0 (o.P.) 


80(l.),31 (L.) 

0 ( 0 .) 

0(o.) 

0(L.) 

0(o.) 

0(P.)*‘ 


0 


0 (l.o.) 
0 
0 


L 2 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

e 

A 

A 

A 

IS 

r 


a 

A! 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

»4 

15 

i6 


1 

± 


bf 

ft 


r<p 

ir 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1^ 

N 

hK 

N 

w 

PtP 

r 


as 

a6 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 





4 

EY 

El 

II 



The list includes the names of sixty-four magistrates, 
of whom seven are known to have coined silver, twent}’- 
eiglib bronze of size ft, and thirty-eight bronze of size 
a. Nine issued more than one denomination ; of these, 
seven stinck both sizes of bronze, and two silver and 
one size of bronze. . 

The relation of the monogi'ams to the names is not 
easy to detenniue.* There aro in all thirty-one mono¬ 
grams or combinations of letters, though some, such 
as 7 and 8 ; 9, 10, and 29; and 23 and 24, seem to be 
slightly different aii'angemeuts of the same lettero, 
and others might be similarly linked. Of the thirt}'- 
one, over half—seventeen—occur only in association 
with one name, while one monogram is found with six 
different names, one with five, two with four, six with 
three, and four with two. Conversely, twelve names 
are linked with one monogram only, ten with two, 
four with three, three with four, and one with six. 
As there are numerous crossings in the couplings, it 
does not seem possible to ibrmulate any chronological 
oixler for them: it may be noted that two of the 
monograms, 7 and 17, recur in the series of bronze 
B.M.C. 59-72, which is assigned to the later period 
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250-190 on grounds of style. It appears, therefore, 
that the monograms refer to some secondary element 
in the control of the coinage, which was not necessarily 
connected with a single magistrate or group of ma¬ 
gistrates. 

The monograms can mo^t naturally be explained as 
abbreviated foims of personal names; it is hardly'^ likely 
that they are place names, and, though some six of 
them might bo the initial lettem of Aeolian month- 
names. tliere are too many, even allowing for duplicated 
forms, to fit the whole into this categoiy. If they 
represent persoits, these must have taken some part in 
the issue of coins during more than one magistrate’s 
tenure of oflice in several instances, and their functions 
were not exercised in tlie same succession as those of 
the magistrates. They might be compared with the 
letter under the amphora on the stephaneph(*ric tetra- 
drachms of Athens; but these, as is natuml in a more 
highlj' organized mint, are 1‘ewer in number and more 
stable. The incidence of the monograms at Kyme 
rather suggests that the individuals whom they repre¬ 
sent were not permanent olKcei-s of state, but might 
be brought in as occasion required by the monetary 
magistrate. 

An h^'pothesis which seems likely is that the mono¬ 
grams refer to men who made coins to the order of the 
magistrate. There is no reason to imagine that regular 
mints existed in the smaller Greek cities: the ap¬ 
paratus required for the production of coins, apart 
from the dies, was not more than could be found in an 
ordinaiy metal-worker’s shop; and, as the issue of 
coins was unquestionably spasmodic, except in a few 
great commercial centres, it would have been a waste 
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of energy to keep a city mint in being on the chance 
that it would occasionally be wanted to strike coins. 
If at any time the authorities of the city found that 
there was a shortage of currency in their markets, the 
magistrate in whose province the control fell could 
get dies cut, with his name on them, and entnist the 
actual striking of the coins to a metal-worker, or, if 
the quantity required was large, to two or more. In 
the latter case, he would, for his own protection, in¬ 
struct each operator to add his own initials on the die 
handed to him, so that the output of each shop could 
be distinguished. 

On this hypothesis, the absence of monograms on 
most of the bronze of series a can be explained by the 
fact that, so far as my experience goes, the individual 
issues of this series were much smaller than tliose of 
series h : the number of magistrates’ names known is 
larger, but, of the thirty-eight, twenty-five are only 
recorded in single examples. If these issues could 
normally be supplied from a single shop, it would be 
unnecessary to add a further mark on the dies. It is 
consonant with this that the issues of this series on 
which monograms occur are commoner than most 
others: in the Oxford collection alone there are four 
of Antikrates, two of Lachares, and four of Megistagoras, 
while only one other magistrate is represented there 
by two examples, and twelve more by one each: the 
small coins of Pedieus are not so common, but he also 
struck fairly plentifully in the larger size. It is notice¬ 
able that in series a the letters in three cases are not 
arranged in monograms, as they are in series b\ but 
this difference does not seem important: it may be 
added that series a is more carelessly struck than 
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series h in regard to the adjustment of the dies, which 
are not infrequently out of plane. It may be more 
significant that symbols are found in place of mono¬ 
grams on the silver ; but there is no reason to think 
that the symbols served a different purpose from the 
monograms, and their use on the silver may have been 
due to aesthetic considerations. 

The date assigned for the commencement of these 
series—3J20 b.c. —seems approximately coiTect by the 
test of style. Some of the eagles and half-horses look 
rather earlier, but there was frequently a time-lag in 
the art of Greek die-eugi*avers, who, at any rate in the 
Aegaean area, were very conservative; and the Ky- 
inaean artists of 320 might well have been working on 
the models of their fathers. The series may have gone 
on after 250: the number of magistrates’ names known 
is of coui’se no guide for the length of the issue, as it 
is clear from the records of series which were regularly 
dated that even in fairly large series a year or two 
might pass without the issue of any coins of which 
specimens survive. But it is certain that the bronze 
series a and b circulated freely with the larger coins 
of the series B.M.C, 59-72, which is regarded as be¬ 
ginning in 250, and examples of the three series found 
together show about the same degree of wear (e.g. in 
the hoard published in N.C. 4- xiii. 389); so it is con¬ 
ceivable that they were struck concurrently, the style 
of each series being set at the start of the issue. 

Economic considerations point to the same con¬ 
clusion: western Asia Minor first became familiar with 
the use of small bronze coinage under Alexander the 
Great, and, as the supply of his bronze ran out, the 
cities naturally took to issuing their own. Not much, 
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however, of a larger size than the common Alexandrine 
denomination was struck before tlie second lialf of 
the thiixl century: at Smyrna the bronze obol (the 
Ilomoreion) did not a])pear till the second century. 
There are hardly any small bronze coins of Kyme which 
would be ascribed on grounds of style to the same 
period as BM.C. 59-72, except for a very common 
group B.M.C. 54-7, for which only three magistrates 
are known, of about the same size as series u, and 
a rarer set of coins of about half this size with two 
names of magistrates. The introduction of the larger 
size would not do away with the need for the smaller, 
and it is unlikely that the market of K 3 'me could have 
caiTied on for some sixt^*^ 3 'ears with only three fresh 
issues of denomination a and none of denomination b. 

What the denominations were can only be con¬ 
jectured: as in nearly all Greek bronze series, the 
weights at Kyme varied widely and give little absolute 
guide of values. Of the two smaller series, b is ap- 
proximatel}’’ of the same size as the contemporaiy 
series at Sinj^rna, the nearest important mint for 
bronze, which probablj' circulated as half-obols: if 
this was the value at Kyme, series a would probably 
be dichalka: they weigh on the avei*age about two- 
thirds of b, but in bronze token coinages, even when 
the weights are fixed, denominations are not related 
to one another by value in metal: a half-pennj' does 
not weigh half, but three-fifths, of a penny. Half- 
obols and dichalka would be convenient denominations 
for use in a cuiToncy whose lowest silver coin was 
a half-drachma. In this case the larger series which 
began about 250, and which weighed on an average 
a little less than double the half-obol, would be an 
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obol: the run of the weights is not much below that 
of the Smyrna obols of the second century. 

There was a marked decline iu the issue of bronze 
at Kyme in the second century: the only common 
bronze coins are of the half-obol size in the names of 
Apatourios and Zoilos (B.M.C. 87-92). Silver tetra- 
drachms of this period are plentiful, and there are 
a few dmchmas, so tliere must have been some amount 
of ovei*seas tmde: but the drop iu the output of bronze, 
which would be mainly wanted for local business 
transactions, taken in conjunction with the gi*eat in¬ 
crease in the issue of bronze at Smyrna, suggests that 
the counti-y folk of the lower Hermos valley were 
making Smyrna their market in place of K 3 ’me. A 
similar decline, presumably from the same cause, can 
be traced at Phocaea. J. G. Miune. 
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ISSUES OF THE SOLIDI “ VICTORIA AVGO" 
FROM TREVERI. 

[See Plates IX-XI.) ’ 

Under the title of “The First Corbridge Find”, 
Mr. H. A. Grueber described in the Numismatic 
Chronicle^ 1913, pp. 31-56, the hoard of forty-eight 
solidi unearthed at Corbridge in Northumberland in 
1908. The hoard centres in the reign of Gratian. 
Nearly all the coins are from the mint of Treveri, and, 
of these, thirty-one have the revei'se type VICTORIA 
AVGC “Tnvo emperors seated The emperors repre¬ 
sented, and the numbers found for each are: Valen- 
tinian I (2), Valens (2), Gratian (14, including one 
barbarous), Valentinian II (8), Theodosius (4), Magnus 
Maximus (1). This type, unchanged except in small 
but well-marked details of obvei'se or reverse, persisted 
in distinctively western issues for nearly thirty years 
from early in the reign of Valentinian I to the end of 
that of Eugenius. It is clearly the numismatist’s task 
to establish, os closely as he can, the sequence of these 
issues, and Grueber in the above-mentioned article 
attempted this for the reign of Gratian. The criteria 
on which he relied, viz. the variation in the style of 
diadem and the indications of age given by the por¬ 
traiture, are shown by further research to be inadequate 

* lu some cas«« the edges of obverse and reverse will be seen 
not to correspond exactly. ThU is doe to the fact that the illus¬ 
trations were made from casts roughly taken by myself. 
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for his purpose or, indeed, actually misleading, and a 
wider survey of the available evidence is needed, which 
will take account of factors lying outside the limited 
range of that supplied by the hoard itself. 

So far as I know, nothing has since been written on 
this subject be^’ond the brief suggestions on the suc¬ 
cession of these issues offered by myself in my lists of 
the Valentinian—Honorms coinage published some 
years ago in Spink’s NumUmatic Circular.'* My aim 
in the present paper is to bring forward evidence 
bearing upon this and, incidentally, some other numis¬ 
matic problems connected with the mint of Treveri. 

From the death of Constantine in 337 the mint of 
Treveri seems gradually to have declined in importance 
until, after the departure of Julian for the East, it 
was temporarily closed. Onl}' Lugdunum and Arelate 
continued to strike in Gaul during this latter part of 
Julian’s reign, and the Gallic coinage of his short¬ 
lived successor, Jovian, comes from Arelate alone. 

The return of an emperor to the West brought new 
activity to the Gallic mints. Valentinian, chosen by 
the soldiery to succeed Jovian in Febmary 364, had 
been forced by them to co-opt a colleague for the un¬ 
wieldy empire, and had nominated his brother Valens. 
Leaving Valens to guard the East, he was now himself 
free to deal with the formidable enemies who were 
threatening his Rhine frontier, and henceforth his 
head(]uartem were in Gaul. 

The new reign had been inaugurated with the issue 
of a new type RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICAE (or 


* Reprinted as The Roman Coinage ft-om A.D. 3G4 to 423, London, 
1938. 
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shoiijeiif^d REIP; “Emperor staudirig, holding labaruai 
nnd Victory on globe”, struck at all the mints of both 
Western and Eastern empires in one or another of 
the metals, gold, silver, or bronze. While the .dS 3 of 
this issue is rare, and was, apparently, soon superseded 
by the GLORIA ROMANORVM “ Emperor dragging 
captive” and the SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE “Vic¬ 
tory advancing I.” which pei'sisted up to, and beyond, 
the end of Valeutinian Is reign, the solidus &nd siliqita 
must, on the evidence of hoards, have had a much 
longer output The Dortmund hoaixl of 430 $oIidt\ 
buried c. a.d. 408,^ contains pieces of this issue, 
and, while the great majority are of Antioch, the 
Gallic mints have a good representation. The East 
Hurptree hoard of nearl3' 1,500 siliqnae, buried just 
after the end of the VRBS ROMA “Throne” ty^pe 
issue, has still 1G8 specimens of the Ilestitutor* type to 
some 130 of the Urhs Jloyna. 

Of the denominations stimck with the Jiesiitutor type 
it would seem that the solidus survived longest. It is 
the only denomination found from Treveri. The siliquae 
and .®3, struck at both Lugdunum and Arelate, must 
have run their coui’so before Treveri was recalled to 
mint-activity. The occasion for this change in the 

* So in Der Doiimunder Fund rihuischer Ooidmiimrt), 

Portmund 190S, p. 12, but since his no. 871, Coueoixlia Autjgg^ 
of Honorius with hclmetcd obverse is a variety kn<jwn only for 
the two Augusti, Honorius nnd Theodosius II, und os I think the 
third "Augustus'* luukt be sought for in the Augusta Pulcheriu, 
whose elevation to that rank occurred in a.d. 414, 1 should 
necoi'dingly dote the hoard some six years later. 

* Yet in later hoards this type it rarely found. The North 
Mendip hoard with uboot 2,000 tiliquaf, buried some twenty years 
later, has 360 of Iho Uits lioma “Throne" type, none of the 
Jtestitutor. There is no appreciable difference in weight. 
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fortunes of its mint may be found in the emperor’s 
project of making Treveri his permanent residence. 
After Gratian's elevation, he is constantly there. We 
may reasonablj' infer that the earliest Troveran coinage 
under Valentinian, comprising only the solidus de¬ 
nomination of the Jiestiiutor type and—connected 
with this by the portraiture—the two new JE 3 types, 
which had snpei'seded the RESTITVTOR REIP, 
did not begin befoi’e c. 337. However, in these issues 
Gratian’s name does not appear and they are pre¬ 
sumably to be dated shortly before his elevation. This 
is all that Treveri has to show for the period February 
364 to August 367, daring which Lugduuum and 
Arelate had struck not onl}' the Reslitutor type in all 
three metals but also miliarensia, heavier and lighter, 
and—Lugduuum at least—two other siliqiia types 
VOT V MVLT X and VRBS ROMA. But, once re¬ 
opened, Treveri soon established a primacy overall the 
other gold- and silver-striking mints of the Western 
empire, which it maintained by its largo and repeated 
issues of the solidm VICTORIA AVCC and the sUiquae 
VRBS ROMA and. then, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, 
until Gratian in 381 transferred his residence to 
Mediolanum, and continued his coinage in gold and 
silver from the mints of North Italy. 

Several issues of VICTORIA AVCC fiom Treveri 
bear the uniform style of mint-mark TROBC, TROBS, 
TROBT, the final letters denoting the first, second, 
and third qfficina respectively. This is the only style 
represented on Gratian’s Trevei’an coins in the Cor- 
bridge Find, exce])t for a barbarous example which has 
TR08. But, though b 3 ' far the commonest, this is 
not the earliest mint-mark with which the tj'pe 
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appears, and we must take account of evidence un¬ 
known to Grueber when he attempted to trace its 
course. 

The gold coinage at Treveri during Valentinian I’s 
reign shows a clear stratification by means of the suc¬ 
cessive mint-marks TR (with or without added signs 
or dots), SMTR, TROB (with or without added dots), 
TROBC (S, T). VICTORIA AVGG appears only with 
the last two of these but will be viewed in truer per¬ 
spective, if brought into relation with the whole series. 

I give these AT mint-marks in their chronological 
succession, with such notes on the coinage in general 
as may help towards their more precise dating. 


I. TR. 

Side by side with TR we find its varieties TR«, 
-TR*, TR^, TR.^, TRfi, -TR^, and TRS. 

I K* 

The solidus RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICAE. the only 
type, with the exception of a sUiqiia (? unique) with 
oota reverse on which this style of mint-mark occurs, 
would seem to have been issued from Treveri in large 
numbers. In the Dortmund F'ind this mint is repre¬ 
sented by fourteen specimens against sixteen from 
Arelate and eight from Lugdunum. If, as I think, it 
was re-started only after the sister-mints had been in 
active operation for two or three years, it must at once 
have become responsible for the main supply of gold 
currency in the Western empire. 

Valentinian I and Valens alone appear in this issue, 
with obverses: 
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fDN VALENTI NI-AN VS P F A VC or, very rarely, 

IDN VALENTIN-IANVS P F AVC 
DN VALEN-S P F AVC 

Both have bust, pearl'diademed, draped and cuirassed r. 

A comparison of the portraiture of PI. IX. 1 and 
PL XI. 10 leaves little doubt in my mind tJiat issues 
of iES with the two types GLORIA ROMANORVM 
and SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE, which had super¬ 
seded the RESTITVTOR RE IP, accompanied the 
gold issue. All Treveran Aes issues of this period are 
either rare or scarce, but this issue with m.m. TRP^ (S) 
is the least rare. Of thirty-two specimens noted by me, 
all are of Valentiuian I or Valens, none of Gratian. 
Another link between AT and JE is the occurrence in 
both of the very rare division N-1 in Valentinian’s 
name. 

A little while ago I should have stated, with as much 
assurance as a numismatist can ever allow himself to 
feel, that Treveri struck no silver during this earliest 
period of the reopened mint. A cast of a siliqua of 
Valens with rev. VOX V MVLT X TR, very kindly 
sent me by Dr. F. Mayreder, suggests that such a 
statement would have been wrong. But I find that 
Valens* obverse bust is identical with that on a similar 
vota coin of Lugdunum, and it seems likely that 
the die was supplied by an actively working to a 
temporarily doimant mint, as I think Treveri to have 
been at the time when such vota coins would most 
naturally have been struck, i.e. early in the reign. 
Dr. Mayreder’s coin seems to be unique, but at Lenin¬ 
grad there is a similar siliqua of Valentiuian I with 
obv. DN VALENTI-NIANVS P A and rev. VOT ] V | 
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MVLTI I X TR. This is semi-barbarous, but must, I 
suppose, be an imitation of an actual legitimate coin. 
Both are unconnected, I think, with our present issue 
of ^ and iE. but are interesting as showing the mint- 
mark TR of the pro-Gi*atian period. 

An important side-question is suggested by these 
*' unique” vota coins. How is it that, while some vota 
issues were so huge, e.g. the VOTIS XXX MVLTIS 
XXXX ftiliqme of Constantins II, that no further issues 
of this denomination were needed for the remainder of 
the reign, others, far more numerous, are known in 
very few or, oflener, single specimens ? I myself have 
two “unique” Ai4 vota coins of Treveri, and Colonel 
Ulrich-Bansa, the eminent Italian numismatist, some 
half-dozen of Aquileia. Many more, presumably, are 
still awaiting discovery. Evidently, these small issues 
were not intended to supply the needs of the currency. 
They point rather to a kind of medallic commemora¬ 
tion, obligatory upon the mints, of the great quin¬ 
quennial festivals. It seems difficult, otherwise, to 
account for the borrowing by Treveri of a die for an 
issue, which has come down to us in a single coin. 


II. SMTR. 

The mint of Treveri now enters on a period of great 
activity, and strikes with this mint-mark ^ multipla, 
soUdit both heavier and lighter miliareiisia and M 2. 
Nearly all these coins that I have seen have a fairly 
uniform and very distinctive portraiture, which persists 
during the first part of the following TROB issues. 
With it the busts are pearl-diademed—Gratian’s dia¬ 
dem being often represented as having three, instead 
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of the usual two, “tails”—, and the lines of the drapery, 
falling from the right and left shoulders, instead of 
converging downwards as an uncompleted “ V ”, are 
usually joined near the edge of the coin by a horizontal 
fold. Though details may vary in regard to dress or 
features, showing the handiwork of more than one 
artist, yet the SMTR portrait is, I think, unmistakable, 
and a comparison with that on the contemporary 
miliarensia from Lugduuuin and Arelate, illustrated 
by Prof. Alfbldi in Nmn. Citron.^ 1924, Pis. V and VI, 
suggests that in all we have different renderings of a 
common model sent to the three Gallic mints after 
Gratian’s elevation. The j)ortraiture of the two senior 
emperors is, as a rule, equally unmistakable on their 
coins of this period. 

Within the time-limits of this SMTR coinage come 
the accession of Gratian and the celebration of the 
quinquennalia of Valentiniau I and Valeus, and they 
are enough to account for its exceptional richness. 
We have: 

A: Multipla, 

FELIX ADVENTVS AVCCC “Emperor on horse¬ 
back 1.”; = 11 solidus. 

GLORIA REIPVBLICAE “Victory standing, writing 
VOT V MVLT X on a shield”; =3 soitd/. 

The coin of Valentinian in Gnecchi, Med. Horn., 
PI. 14. 7, has a portrait quite unlike that which 
is usual with m.m. SMTR. It seems to be a sur¬ 
vival from tlie earlier poiiraiture seen on the JE 8 
with m.m. TRP^. 

GLORIA ROMANORVM “ Rome and Constantinople 
seated ”; = 8 solidi. 

None of these seems to have been found for all thi*ec 
emperors, though, pi'esumubly, all were struck in 
the three manes. 


XOUUU. CUBOX., TOL. XX, SKBIKB V. 


M 
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Solidi 

RESTITVTORJREIPVBLICAE This, as in the 
pi'evious TR issue, occurs for the two senior 
emperore only [PI. IX. 2.J. 

PRINCIPIVM IVVENTVTIS “Emperor standing r., 
holding transverse spear and globe.” [PI. IX. 3.] 

It is noteworthy that, with identical obverse, the 
standing emperor of the reverses is represented as 
both with, and without, the nimbus. This coin 
occurs for Giatian only, and may be regarded a.s 
complementary to the Jlestiiutor type continued 
for Valentinian and Valens. 

VOTA PVBLICA “ISvo emperors seated, holding 
mippa and sceptre.” 

This is found only for Valentinian and Valens. This 
type is usually taken os referring to an im[>erial 
consulship, and so would find its appropriate place 
in 8G8. Alibldi {A 2>'csiival of Isis in Home, 
Buda])est, 1937, p. 58) prefere to connect it with the 
games, symbolized by the mappa, which marked 
the quinquennial votive celebrations. The date 
(Februaiy 868—February 869) would be roughly 
the same. 

iR: Heavier miliarotsc. 

VOTIS V MVLTIS X in wreath. [PI. XI. 1.] 

Al; Lighter miliarcnsia. 

VICTORIA AVGVSTORVM “Victoiy standing, 
writing VOT V MVLT X on a shield.” 
[Pi. XI. 2.) 

VIRTVS EXERCITVS “Emporer standing with 
6tandai*d and shield.” 

These are linked by an obvei*se identity of Qratian. 

JE 2. GLORIA ROMANORVM “Camp-gates with S 
between the turrets.” [PI. XI. 12.J 

A similar issue is found only from Constantinople 
(m.m. CONSA). 
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All these have the mint-mark SMTR. Some issues 


of iE3 with mint-marks ^^,and, with larger 

I rvK I Kr 

bust of Gratian, are shown by the portraiture 

I RP 


to belong to this, or the earlier part of the next, period. 

While the AT multipluui commemorating the “ happy 
arrival of the three Augusti” may refer to the 
emperors’ progress to Treveri after the elevation of 
Gratian at Ambianura (Valens being present, of course, 
only in the spirit), most of this coinage must be con¬ 
nected with the celebration of the quinquennalia of 
Valentinian I and Valens. The miliarensia are parallel 
to those struck at Lugdunum and Arelatc with the 
mint-marks •S'M^L^A'P and SMKAP (cf. Alfbldi, Num. 
ChrotL, 1924, pp. 69 ft*.). When at the two latter mints 
VOTIS V MVLTIS X is followed, with the same 
mint-marks, by VOTIS X MVLTIS XV, we can hardly 
doubt that the two issues come closely together, viz. at 
the end of the first, and at the beginning of the second, 
quinquennium respectively. As only the lower vota 
figures appear on the Treveran coins with mint-mark 
SMTR, this would seem to have come to an end by 
February 369. 


III. TROB 

Varieties of this mint-mark are TROB«, TR»OB,® 
TR*OB*, ‘TROB*, XTROB*, ^TR»OB. It must have 
been discontinued before August 372, as a semia of 
Gratian [Pl. IX. 10] with the later mint-mark TROBT 
still shows the figures of his first quinquennium. 


‘ The dot within the mint-mark is usually triangular; at the 
beginning or end, circular. 


m2 
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It is with this mint-mark TROB that wo find the 
earliest issues of the solidus VICTORIA AVGG “Two 
emperors seated They are represented as equal in 
size, and have the left leg bare. Later issues will 
represent them sometimes as of unequal size and with 
drapery covering both legs. 

We note at once two well-marked stages within the 
limits of this mint-mark: 

(fl) The portraiture is that of the SMTR period, with 
its pearl-diadem. The ohv. legend of Valens is unchanged, 
viz. DN VALEN-S P F AVG. 

(&) The portraiture is quite diffei'ent. The featui^ are 
those familiar to us from the siliqua VRBS ROMA 
“Throne'” type [Cf. PI. IX. 11.12, and PI. XI. 6-7.], and 
are accompanied by the rosette-diadem. Their combina¬ 
tion with the pearl-diadem has been noted by me only on 
one specimen, illustrated in PI. IX. 11. Tlie obv. legend 
of Valens has a changed division, viz. DN VALENS 
-P F AVG, and so remains till the end of his i-eign. 
Gralian's obv. legend has the unbroken form throughout 
this period, but, as we shall see, is changed in period IV 
to the broken form A-N. Valentinian I has from first to 
last the unvarying DN VALENTINI-ANVS P F AVG. 

The mint-mark TROB and its varieties are all rare, 
the least rare being TR»OB*. The occurrence of any 
one of them for any one emperor probably implies 
that it should be found also for the other two, but 
those actually noted by me are as follows;— ® 


' From V. Koblitz 2n der MunzstMte Trtvtri geptHgtz MQnzen 
ton VaUntinianuz ten. bio zum AufHoren tier Pragung I can add: 
Valens (NS-) r. d. TROB*, Gratian r. d. TROB*; also, ap¬ 
parently connecting this with the following issue, Valentinian I 
r. <1. TR*OBC. and Valens (NS-) P- d. TR*OBT. It is im¬ 
possible at present to trace these coins and ascertain the portraiture. 
As TROB*, TR*OB, and TR*OB* ore all found with both 
styles of diadem and portraiture, they seem to have been used 
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1. With SMTR portrait and i>earl-diadem: 

Valentinian I TROB, TROB-, TR.QB, TR.OB*, 
^TROB., XTR.OB. 

Valens(N-S) TROB-, TR-OB- 

Gratian TROB*, TR*OB, TR*OB •. 

2. With VRBS ROMA portrait and rosette diadem: 

Valentinian I TR*OB*. 

|VaIens(N-S) TROB*, TR*OB*. These transition 
coins seem to 1>e exceedingly rare. 

I „ (NS-) TR*OB*. fPL IX. 13.] 

Gratian TR*OB, TR*OB*. A transition coin 

has l»een noted above for Gratian, showing 
peai'l-diadem combined with Urbs limna portrait 
[PI. IX. 11]. Tlie barbarous “Gmtian’TPl. IX. 7 j 
—Gi’uel>er’s no. 21 of the Corbiidge Find—with 
m.ni. TR08, .shows a very good imitation of the 
SMTR ]fortruit (even to the three “ tails ” of the 
diadem), and the mint-mark is a blundei'ed TROB. 

Other gold coinage shown by the mint-mark to be con- 
tempoi'ary is: 

A: Multiphm = 2 soUdi. 

GLORIA ROMANORVM “Rome and Constantinople 

seated”; TR*OB. Found for Valentinian I 
(rosette-diademed). 

Solidi. 

GLORIA REIPVBLICAE “Rome and Constantinople 
seated, holding shield inscril>ed VOT X MVLT 
XV”; TROB Valentinian I, TR^'BValens(N-S), 
Ijoth pearl-diademed, and with SMTR i>ortrait. 

PRINCIPIVM IVVENTVTIS “Emperor, not nimbate, 
standing r., holding transverse spear and globe ”; 
TROB. Gratian, pearl-diademed and with 
SMTR portrait; obverse legend unbroken. A 
coin (? unique) h*om the Dortmund Find, illus¬ 
trated in I)er Dorinmnder Fund rbmischer Crold‘ 
miimen, Taf. II. 201. 

contemporaneously, tbe vimution in the position of the dots 

perhaps serving, like the letters C, S, T of the following issue, 

to distinguish the o^chtae. 
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TRIVMFATOR CENT BARB * * Emp eror standing, 
with kneeling cnptive”; TR‘OB. Found for 
Valentinian I, pejirl*diadenied and with SMTR 
portrait. 

VICTORES AVGVSTI “Two emperora, one smaller, 
seated.” Found for Valentinian I with TROB, 
TR*OB, TR.OB», and for Valens (N-S) with 

TR«OB and The obveree bust is 

helmeted, holding spear in front and shield. The 
helmet is adorned with stai-s. A specimen 
(? unique), no. 754 in the Am4court sale catalogue, 
shows Valentinian with the normal pearl-dia* 
demed bust; m.m. TROB. This type is not 
found for Gratian, who has, however, with 
precisely similar obverse busts the following type, 
unshared with the senior emperots. The two 
types seem to have been struck simultaneously, as 
complementary to each other. 

VOTA PVBLICA “Two emperors seated, each holding 
wappa and sceptre”; TR.OB, Tliis coin, with 
helmeted obverse, is not particularly rare. A 
specimen (? unique) in the Dortmund hoard (op. 
cii., Taf. II, 236) shows Gratian’s normal SMTR 
portrait, pearl-diademed and with unbroken legend. 
All other known instances of this tyj^e have obv. 
bust draped in triumphal costume and holding 
aloft a nwjypa, and were struck for actually ruling 
August!. If the type, as is generally assumed, refers 
to an imperial consulship, the coin must be date<l 
871; if, as Alfbldi thinks, to the payment of the 
quinquennial vota, the date would still lie between 
August 871 and August 372. 

An excellent illustration of tlie change from the 
SMTR pearl-diademed, to the Urba I^oma rosette- 
diademed, portrait is given by the two .<icripiilum 
gold coins of Gratian on PI. IX. 8, 9. Incidentally 
one may draw attention to the divided (A-N) form of 
his obverse legend here, in contrast to the undivided 
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form always found on his contemporary solidi. While 
only the divided form is used for a ruling Augustus, 
it seems that for a merely titular Augustus either form 
was used indifferently. 

There seems to be no silver corresponding to the 
earlier stage of the A TROB issue. The Al mint- 
mark following on SMTR is TRPS*, but I have seen 
this, on both viiliarensia and ailiquae, only with what 
I have called the Urbtf Roma portraiture. The heavier 
?wi7mrcn>'ffl, found for all three emperors, with VOTIS 
V MVLTIS X TRPS* [PI. XI. 3] must commemorate 
Gratian’s vota, and so strengthen the evidence from the 
semis, mentioned above, that this style of portraiture 
came in before August 372. As with the mint-mark 
SMTR, we find also the lighter VICTORIA 

AVCVSTORVM TR^S"^, but with change of legend 
on the shield held by Victory to VOT V MVLTIS X 
[Pl. XI. 4]. Although these seem to be known only 
for Valens, the vota can hardly refer to him, as on the 
solidus GLORIA REIPVBLICAE [Pl. IX. 4, 6] with the 
earlier SMTR portraiture, the vola of the senior 
emperoi*s are given as X-XV. The issue of the siliqua 
VRBS ROMA “Throne” type may have begun during 
the latter part of this A TROB period; cf. Pl. IX. li, 12 
and Pl. X[. 6, 7. I have seen no specimens with the 
SMTR portraiture. 

That the vota of Pl. XI. 1, 2 cannot refer to the same 
occasion as those of Pl. XI. 3, 4 is suggested by other 
points of contrast besides the portraiture, though this, 
I think, would be evidence enough in itself. In the 
contemporary 3, which, though rare, occurs with a 
considerable variety of mint-marks, I have never found 
the SMTR [Pl. XI. 11] and the Urhs Roma [Pl. XI. 13] 
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styles of Gratian’s portraiture linked by the same mint- 
mark. 

IV. TROBC (S, T) 

The mint-mark is now lengthened by the addition 
of an offi.ciiia letter, C, S, or T. C, explained as an 
abbreviation of capitalis is used, instead of the regular 
P, to indicate the first officina. This style of mint- 
mark which began before the expiration of Gratian’s 
first quinquennium lasted unchanged throughout the 
rest of his reign. In order to distinguish the issues of 
VICTORIA AVGG struck during this long period, we 
must take account of slight variations occurring on 
obverse or reverse, and note with what combination of 
emperors tliey occur. Comparison of the portraiture 
with that found on other denominations will help to 
give at least a relative dating. 

Obverse variations are: (1) the change in Gratian’s 
name from the unbroken to the broken style; (2) the 
change from rosette- to pearl-diadem. 

Reverse variations are; (1) the change from “Em¬ 
perors equal’’ to “Emperor on r. smaller”; (2) the 
change from “ Left leg bare ’’ to “ Both legs draped ”. 

First issue. 

There is here no change except of mint-mark. The 
emperors represented are: [I give in brackets their 
numbers in the three offi.cinaey as shown in my collec¬ 
tion of casts and photographs.] 

DN VALENTINl-ANVS P F AVG(C5, S2, T4). 

DN VALENS-P F AVG (C2, S2, T4). 

DN GRATIANVS P F AVG (Cl, SI, T6). 

[Pis. IX. 14; X. 1, 2.] 
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There is no appreciable difference between the por¬ 
traiture of this, and that of the foregoing TR»OB», 
issue in its later, i.e. the rosette-diademed stage. 

Second issue. 

If it were not for the change in Gratiau’s obverse 
legend to 

DN GRATIA-NVS P F AVG (Co, SI, Tl). 

[PI. X. 8.] 

there would be no possibility of distinguishing, or even 
of assuming, a second issue. The bust is by no means 
always larger, as it is in my illustration. The coins of 
the two senior emperoi's given above must be taken to 
cover this issue also. In the two issues together we 
have eleven specimens for Valentinian I, ten for Valens, 
eight for Gratian with unbroken, seven for him with 
broken, legend. Though we have seen that either 
form of legend can bo used indifferently for a merely 
titular boy-emperor, yet the sudden change from 
the hitherto invariable custom on this solidus forces 
itself upon our notice. It is accompanied by a— 
generally—larger portrait, often represented with a 
slight growth of beard upon the cheeks, much less 
marked, however, than that seen on Gratian’s solidi 
struck at Sirmium after his uncle’s death. 

Together, the higher numbers for Gratian, his 
changed legend and larger bust with its possible sug¬ 
gestion of mourning lead one to suspect that this second 
issue should bo dated just after his father’s death. 
That there are no corresponding coins in the name of 
the young Valentinian II need not surprise us. He is 
equally absent from the siliqua issue of VRBS ROMA 
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Throne ” type, the greater part of which must have 
been struck after Valentinian I’s death. 

Third issue. 

The reverse remains as before, but the obverses show 
great changes. The emperors represented in this issue 
are: 

DN VALENS-P F A VC (C6, S2, Tl). [PI. X. 4.] 
DN GRATIA-NVS P F AVG{C2, S2, T4). [PI. X.5.] 
DN VALENTINIANVS IVN P F AVG (C 5, S4, 
T1). [FI. X. e, 7.] 

The pearl- has now replaced the rosette-diadem, and 
there is a quite different portmiture of Valens and 
Gratian (“ curls' portrait It is that seen in the latest 
stage of tlie siliqua VRBS ROMA “Throne” type, and 
throughout the issue of its successor VRBS ROMA 
“cuirass” type [Pl. XI. 8, 9]. I have chosen, to illus¬ 
trate Gi'atian [Pl. XI. 8], a siliqua with his voia X-XV, 
which has obvei*se identity with one of the former 
issue. I thiuk his “curls” portrait, seen here, began at 
about the time of the final celebration of his second 
quinquennial vows in August 377, and that a gap of 
over a year separates the second and third issues 
of the solidus VICTORIA AVCG. 

As accurate dating is the first task of the numis¬ 
matist, I will state my grounds for placing the intro¬ 
duction of the “curls” portrait at the end of the final 
year of Qratian’s second quinquennium, in the hope 
that they may be criticized, and, if wrong, corrected. 
There is a miliarense VOTIS X MVLTIS XX TRPS., 
which I know in four specimens for Valens, one for 
Gratian. As I have met with none for Valentinian I, 
I must suppose that it was struck after his death. The 
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vota, then, will be Gratian’s. Valens had completed 
his second quinquennium in March 374. I'he por¬ 
traiture is quite unlike that on the siliquae with vofa 
X-XV, but coiTesponds well enough with that on the 
mass of the VRBS ROMA siliquae struck in the year 
following Valentinian's death. It would suit the date 
of Gratian’s first celebration of his vota in August 876, 
and the “curls” portrait can, I think, find its appro¬ 
priate place only some twelve months later. 

It is, of course, strange that, if the vota are Gratian’s, 
Valens should be so much more strongly represented. 
Fresh evidence may be forthcoming on the issue of 
these seemingly extremely rare niiliarensia, which 
may show that there is a better wa}' of explaining the 
coinage of this period than that which I have sug¬ 
gested. 

Two coins of Gratian with “curls” portrait but 
rosette-diadem must be noted. One shares reverse 
die-identity with a pearl-diademed obverse. I have 
found no instance of the rosette-diadem for either of 
the other emperors in this issue, and I think that its 
occuirence for Gratian must be due to the die-sinker’s 
carelessness. So, too, I would explain another coin of 
Gratian which gives him the handsome features of 
the “curls” portrait, but without the curls. 

Fourth issue. 

The portraiture of this issue closely resembles that 
of the thii’d. The obverse of Valens on PI. X. 4 occurs 
identically in this fourth issue. But there are striking 
variations in the revei'se type. The emperor on the 
right is smaller and evidently represents Valen- 
tinian II; and the emperors have both legs draped— 
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a treatment of the drapery henceforth universal on 
this type, except at Thessalonica, where it is never 
found, either with the mint-mark TESOB or with its 
successor COM. 

As in the last issue, the emperoi^ represented are: 

DN VALENS-P F AVG (S 1, T1). [PI. X. 8.] 

DN GRATIA-NVS P F AVG (T12), [PL X. 9.) 

DN VALENTINIANVS IVN P F AVG (T14). 

[PI. X. 11.] 

If we look at the numbers we note the scanty 
representation of Valens. We note, too, the absence of 
oficina C throughout. With revei^e precisely similar 
in the new treatment of the drapery, but showing the 
two emperors of equal size, we have the obverse: 

DN THEODO-SIVS P F AVG (C 18). [PL X. 12.] 

Like the other emperors, he is pearl-diademed.' 

It is hard to resist the conclusion that this issue is 
separated by a considerable interval of time from the 
last. The portraiture of Gratian, which might seem to 
warrant a closer connexion, remained, in fact, un¬ 
changed on his Treveran soluii from the time of his 
decennalia in 377 to the transference of his Court and 
his gold mint to Milan in 381. It is then continued 
on his coinage at his young brother’s North Italian 
mints (cf. Num. Chron., 1938, p. 211). I should sug¬ 
gest as the date of this issue the winter of 380/1, when 
Gratian had returned to Treve-ri from Pannonia. On 
his way he had stayed for some time at Aquileia, and 
had there struck VICTORIA AVGG with the mint- 
mark AQOBF. That issue, like the present, was in two 
parts, but, unlike it, gave the “Emperors equal” variety 
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to both Gratian and Theodosius, the “ One emperor 
smaller” to Yalentiniau II alone. An earlier issue 
from Thessalouica shows the same dififerentiatlou of 
type-varieties between the emperors (cf. Num. Ckron., 
1938, p. 230) as Aquileia. Our present issue from 
Treveri forms, I think, the third in the series, but with 
the change that Gratian now associates himself witli 
Valentinian II’s, instead of with Theodosius's, reverse. 

The portraiture of Valentinian II would suit the 
date suggested above. The smaller bust, with which 
he appears in most of the coins of the third issue, quite 
disappears in this. Theodosius seems to have inherited 
the portrait of Valens, 

The rare coins of Valens, struck, if I am correct in 
my views, more than a year after his death, must be 
hybrids. The fact that one of his two coins of this 
issue, that I have seen, is struck from an obverse die 
already used for the previous issue, supports this con¬ 
clusion. The other coin, illustrated on PI. X. 8, alone 
of my forty-one specimens of this issue comes from 
officina SJ 

There is an interesting coin in the Vatican Cabinet 
[PI. X. 10], which with the reverse variety of this issue 
combines a rosette-diademed obverse portrait. It can¬ 
not be called barbarous, but, as certainly, 1 think, 

* Miss J. M. C. Toynbee in her article '*Two New Roman 
Medallions” mentions Col. UlricU-Bansa’s attribution of the 
piece of ViUens, RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICAE, 
to a posthumous issue (cf. Knm. Chron , 1040, p. 12, n. 11). It 
certainly shows the latest portrait of Valens. If posthumous, it 
would most fittingly be dated to the period of Treveri's gold- 
striking activity in a.d. 380-381. Its mint-mark TROBS. so 
strangely rare on the solidi, suggests that the second ojffiema may 
have been virtually restricted to the production of these mxiUipla. 
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cannot be recognized as legitimate. The features are 
unlike Gratian, and there is an unprofessional stiffness 
in the representation of the two seated emperors on the 
reverse. I must consider it a very skilful imitation, 
but wonder why the imitation did not extend to the 
diadem. 

V. TRO^ 

The reverse shows the emperors equal, and with both 
legs draped. The obverses are: 

DN MAC MA-XIMVS P F AVG. Bust rosette- 
diademed. [PI. X. 13.] 

DN THEODO-SIVS P F AVG. Bust |iearl-diademed. 
[PL X. 14.] 

With similar type and mint-mark to those of his 
VICTORIA AVGC but with one emperor smaller, 
^laximus struck the solidus BONO REIPVBLICE 
NATI in the sole name of his son, Victor, and with 

^ I 

mint-mark he restored in his own sole name 

SMTR 

the earlier solidus RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICAE of 
Valentinian I. 

As the Corbridge find contains twelve of the Resii- 
tutor to one of the Victoria type, it is a fair inference 
that the former was the earlier strack. Its t 3 'pe and 
mint-mai'k, as well as the later mint-mark TROB, re¬ 
call the coinage of Valentinian I. Possibly there is a 
propagandist aim in this, and Maximus, ignoring the 
roi-fuiniant Gratian—as he stigmatized him—claims 
to be regarded as the true successor of the energetic 
Valentinian. 

The coin of Theodosius seems to be known only from 
the Dortmund find. If the Victoria is to be dated 
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later than the Restitutor type, it might find a place 
during the short-lived entente between Theodosius and 
Maximus towards the end of 384. 


VI. 


T I R 
COM 


After the defeat and death of Maximus in August 
388 Valentinian II was sent by Theodosius to Gaul. 
He continues the issue of VICTORIA AVGC, changing 
only the mint-mark to the form introduced by him at 
Aquileia and Mediolanum before the war: 


Rev. Emperore equal; 

M.m. . » 
COM 


nimbate. Both legs draped. 


Ohv. (1) DN VALENTINI-ANVS P F AVC. Pearl- 
diademed. 


(2) DN THEODO-SIVS P F AVG. Pe.nrl- 
di.ademed. 


I have found no coin of Arcadius of this issue, but as 
a coin of his occurs in the similar issue from the mint 
of Lugdunum, it seems probable that this typo was 
struck in his name also at Treveri. 

In an article on the sUiqiia issues of Valentinian II 
and Eugenius from Treveri {Num. CJiron., 1937, pp. 8, 
9) I noted a difference of treatment of the three pen¬ 
dants below the fibula which seiwes to fasten the 
emperor’s cloak on his right shoulder. On the earlier 
coins they are placed close up to the jewel, on the later 
they hang some little, way below. In my specimens 
of VICTORIA AVCG Valentinian II has four, Theo¬ 
dosius three, of the former; Valentiniiui II eleven, 
Theodosius four, of the latter class. Of these latter, 
one connects the two emperors by reverse identity. 
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.VII. 


T I R 

COM 


Valentiniau II died, probably by his own act, on 
15 May 392, and on 22 August Eugenius was raised to 
the throne by Arbogastes. He continued the coinage 
of Valentiniau II without change. His obvei-se bust 
on the solidus always, so far as I have noted (9 speci¬ 
mens), shows the longer pendants. He may well have 
struck VICTORIA AVCC, as he certainly struck At 
and M denominations, in the names of Theodosius and 
Arcadius, but I have not yet seen evidence from his 
solidi that he did so. 

J. W. E. Peabce. 


GOLD COINAGE OF THE REIGN OF THEODOSIUS I. 
ADDENDA. 

1. In my article under the above title in Num. Chron., 
198S, p. 230, 1 was able to quote examples of the solidus 
VICTORIA AVCC with reverse variety I (a) “Emperors 
equal ” and m.m. TESOB only for Gmtian and Theodosius. 
The young Yaleniinian II was, so far as my fairly con- 
sidei-able evidence went, confined to the variety I (b) “ One 
emperor smaller”. Now, by the kindness of Mr. Hugh 
Goodacre, I learn that he possesses a coin of Valentinian II 
with the type-variety which I thought to be reserved to the 
two older emperors. However, the differentiation of type- 
varieties at Thessalonica, as at Aquileia witli the mint-mark 
AQ.OBF, may, I think, still be regarded as the i-ule, and 
Mr. Goodacre’s coin, as well as the rare example of Gratian 
in I (b), as a contemporary hybrid—not as evidence of 
separate issues. 

2. In the same paper I commented on the extreme rarity 
of coins of Arcadius with m.m. COM, and stated (p. 217) 
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that I knew of but one specimen for liini from the North 
Italian, one from the Thessalouioan mint My authority 
for the hrat of these was Laffranchi’s Le Monete MiJanesi del 
tempo SanUmxbrosiano (repr. from Milano, August, 1983). 
But I have since noticed that the obverae of Arcadius there 

M I D 

illustrated is that of my Plate XVI. 7 with m.m. 

and I suspect that its association with m.m. COM is due to 
an ovet-sight. On the other hand, the British Museum has 
recently acquirnd a specimen of Arcadius from the Thessa- 
lonican mint with m.m. COM. The portmiture connects 
it closely with his only other sj^ecimen from this mint seen 
by me, viz. that illustrated on PJ. XIV. 10 of my article 


with m.m. COM* 


J. W. E. P. 


XDUItM. CUROK, TOU XX, SERIES V 


N 



XL 


BARBAROUS OVERSTRIKES FOUND IN 
FOURTH-CENTURY HOARDS: 

SOME ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE FROM THE EAST. 

In the discussion of the very interesting problem 
presented by these barbarous overstrikes, which ap¬ 
peared in Num. Chron.^ 1939, pp. 266 ff., both Mr. Mat¬ 
tingly and myself stressed the need for fresh evidence. 
Dr. L. A. Lawrence has now kindly brought to my 
notice three M 2 specimens from an eastern hoard in 
which the “Two captives’* type of the Fel. temp, 
reparatio series has been overstruck by the “ Spearing 
fallen horseman ’’ type. The overstrikes have eastern 
mint-marks and show a fair amount of skill in execu¬ 
tion ; the understrike, though unmistakable, has been 
almost completely obliterated. 

We have now clear evidence that in the East, for 
some reason or another, the earliest issues of the M 2 
Fel. temp, reparation viz. the “ Two captives ” and the 
“ Hut” type, struck respectively for Constantius II and 
Constans, have been put out of currency, or, at least, 
may be supposed to be less attractive than the later 
“ Spearing fallen horseman ” type. 

One of the three coins mentioned above has mint- 

mark and weighs 3-5 gm. Now, this is a mint- 

mark of a post-Constans issue of the “Specuring fallen 
horseman ” type, struck in the names of Constantius II 
and his Caesar, Gallus. This issue is distinctly larger 
in module, and is on the average about a gramme 
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heavier in weight, than the coins bearing the “Two 
captives” and “Hut” types. Evidently some reform 
of the coinage has taken place, and equally evidently, 
it seems to me, the overstriking is an attempt to bring 
a superseded coin into currency again. 

There is here, at least, no question of a barbarian’s 
predilection for a bloodthirsty type. Whatever ex¬ 
planation we prefer for the more barbarous overstrikes 
found in British, or more strictly, English, hoards— 
for they are not found north of England—we must, I 
think, connect these eastern examples with a reform 
of the coinage, which while keeping the heartening 
legend “ Fel. temp, reparatio ” had introduced a new 
standard, and relegated all the coins of earlier standards 
to the position of the pecuniae veiitae of the Constan- 
tian Eescript. 

J. W. E. Peabce. 



XII. 

THE DATE OF PISO-CAEPIO. 



It has long been the accepted view that the well- 
known denarii with the names of Piso and Caepio were 
struck in 100 b.o. Indeed, this view has been held 
with such implicit confidence that the Piso-Caepio 
issue has been taken as one of the sure pegs on which 
to hang the chronology of the Homan Republican 
coinage at and around this period. But a closer study 
of the coinage as well as of the chronology shows very 
plainly that the fixing of the Piso-Caepio issue in 
100 B O. throws the coinage, both before and after it, 
into a state of confusion. Hence it is clear that 
there must be some discrepancy. The purpose of the 
following notes is to show, I think conclusively, that 
the coins must be assigned to a rather later date. 

First let us examine the evidence on which the 
traditional date rests. This may be given in the words 
of Mr. Grueber.^ “ The occasion of the issue of these 


^ B.M.C., Coins of Bom. Rep., i, p. 170 n. 
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coins ”, he says, “ has been revealed to us by the fol¬ 
lowing passage from a treatise on rhetoric attributed 
to Cicero, and addressed ad C. Herennium (i. 12. 21): 
Quum L. Saturninics legem frumentariam de semissihue 
et trieniibus laiurus eseet, Q. Caepio, gut id temporis 
quaeetor urhanue erat, docuit senatum, aerarium paii 
non posse largitionem tantam* From this passage we 
learn that Caepio was quaestor urbanus in the year in 
which L. Appuleius Satuniinus proposed his lex fru- 
mentaria, by which the state was to let the people buy 
com at a semis and a triens (i.e. five-sixths of an as) 
for a modius. This occurred during the second tribune- 
ship of Satuminus in 100 b.o., and we have, therefore, 
the precise date of the issue of these coins.” He goes 
on to add, *‘To enable the quaestors to fulfil the pro¬ 
visions of the Appuleiau law, the senate ordered them 
to strike this special issue of coins.” 

All this seems quite straightforward, and by way of 
corroboration we have on the coins the legend AD 
FRVmentum EMVndum and a representation of the 
two quaestors, presumably Piso and Caepio, seated 
between two corn-ears. But, as with many ostensibly 
straightforward arguments, when we probe below the 
surface we discover one or two serious flaws. 

In the first place, the lex frumentaria of Satuminus 
was economically unfeasible. The Gracchan price of 
corn at 6^ asses per modius had already over-strained 
the exchequer, and the proposal to lower it to .the 
fantastic sum of five-sixths of an as (i.e. one-seventh of 
the Gracchan figure)® naturally provoked fierce opposi- 

* Heitland {Roman Republic, ii, p. 398 n.) expresses some doubt 
os to this immense reduction in price,but Mommsen and Mavqu&rdt 
seem to accept it without misgiving. 
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tion, the ring-leader of which was tlie quaestor, Q. 
Servilius Caepio. This agrees with Cicero's statement, 
although be puts the matter quite dispassionately. 
Consequently the senate vetoed the bill. Saturninus, 
however, whose unbalanced democratic aims led him 
to adopt unconstitutional methods, disregarded the 
veto and proceeded to rush his measure through the 
Assembly by force. Opposition then became violent 
and Q. Caepio, whose methods were equally uncon- 
’stitutional, instigated a riot to upset the voting, for 
which later on he was brought to trial. Although tho 
bill was eventually passed, more scenes of violence 
followed, which finally led to the murder of Saturninus 
on December 10, 100 b.c. 

Unfortunately ancient writers leave many details of 
the legislation of Saturninus hopelessly obscure.® But 
the points I have just mentioned are, I believe, a fair 
commentary on that part of it with which we are at 
present concerned, and I think, too, that the following 
deductions, though not in themselves absolutely con¬ 
clusive, are at any rate justifiable. 

If the Caepio * whose name appears on the coins is 
rightly identified with Q. Servilius Caepio, we are faced 
with the anomalous and highly improbable conclusion 
that the man who threw all his weight into opposing 
the bill was actually deputed either to carry out its 
provisions or to strike a special issue of coins to com¬ 
memorate it. 


* Sec Heitland, op. cit., ii, p. 897 f., where various queslions 
coonected with the acts of Saturninus are fully discussed. 

* His colleague, Piso, cannot be identified. Presumably be be¬ 
longed to one of the branches of the Calpumia gens. His name 
does not appear in connexion with the legislation of Saturninus. 
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Further, in consequence of the violent opposition, 
Satuminus does not appear to have succeeded in 
passing his lex frumentaria until veiy shortly before 
the date of his murder, so that it is very doubtful if, 
during the brief remainder of his tribuneship, there 
was suflS,cient time to allow for the issue of the Piso- 
Caepio coinage, especially as this issue must have been 
an unusually large one. 

That the coins were issued in the following year is 
even more unlikely, as we are told that all the legisla¬ 
tion of Satuminus was promptly rescinded. Indeed, 
it is more than likely that his lex frumentaria never 
came into operation at all. 

Our reasons for rejecting the traditional dating of 
the Piso-Caepio coins on historical grounds may be 
summarized thus: 

(1) That, while there is no question that the coins 
refer to the purchase of com, it is ly no means certain 
that they commemorate the passing of the lex frumen¬ 
taria of Satuminus. 

(2) That Q. Servilius Caepio, the violent opposer of 
the lex, is scarcely likely to be the moneyer who 
struck the coins. 

(S) That the circumstances of the latter part of 
Satuminus’ second tribuneship render the striking of 
the Piso-Caepio coins almost impossible in the year 
100 B.C. 

But a far more serious objection to the traditional 
date comes from the position of the coins in recorded 
finds. Here I would preface this part of the argument 
by pointing out that the evidence of finds is valuable 
only when it is cumulative. Single finds tell us 
very little more than single coins. But a number of 
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finds or large masses of coins are of the highest im¬ 
portance for determining chronology, and naturally 
the more common coins are more useful in this respect 
than rare ones. 

The earliest find in which Piso-Caepio coins occur is 
the Crognaletto (No. 15) * (see table at the end of this 
article) and examples are present in almost all sub¬ 
sequent finds. There are, therefore, fourteen recorded 
finds which are certainly earlier than the Piso-Caepio 
issue. I say “certainly” because, on account of the 
commonness of these coins, their absence from fourteen 
finds admits of but one explanation, namely that they 
had not then been issued. 

Here, incidentally, it may be pointed out that Mr. 
Grueber creates a difficulty which leads him seriously 
to distort his evidence. Arguing from what are un¬ 
doubtedly faulty premisses,^ he places the closing date 
of finds 1, 2, and 3 (Masera, Piccia, and S. Giovanni) 
in 93 B.o. That this date is manifestly too late is 
proved by several facts arising from the coinage. But 
for our present purpose a single example will suffice. 
The first seven finds contain no coins of C. Pulcher, 
their earliest appearance being in El Centinello (no. 8). 
Now, 0. Pulcher is one of the very few moneyers whose 
date of office can be determined, within a year or so. 


* According to Qrueber’s (abalation of finds in B.M.C., Som. 
Rtp., vol. iii, the Piso-Caepio issue first occurs in the Fiesole find. 
But since his work was published several other important finds 
have been reported, e g. the Madalloni, El Centinello, Cordova, 
S. Elena, and Siena Morena, which have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration, and materially strengthen our evidence. 

* The error arose from assigning the serrate issue of Licinios- 
Domitius to 92 b.c. 
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from external evidence. He was cnrule aedile in 
99 B.C., prior to which, we are told, he was quaestor 
and triumvir of the mint.'^ Thus it is reasonable to 
calculate that he was monej'er in, or about, 106 b.c. 
Here again we are dealing with a very common issue, 
so that it will be seen that there are seven finds which 
can confidently be dated earlier than 106 b.c. There 
remain, therefore, six recorded finds of which tlie 
closing dates fall between c. 105 b.c. and the issue of 
Piso-Caepio. Now, in these six finds there occur issues 
of at least twenty-five moneyers that do not appear in 
finds 1-8.® That is to say, most, if not all, of these 
twenty-five moneyers may reasonably be placed later 
than C. Pulcher and earlier than Piso-Caepio. If, 
therefore, we retain the traditional date, 100 b.c., for 
Piso-Caepio we are confronted with an abnormally 
large number of moneyers within the space of five 
years, giving an average of five a year. 

Continuing the sequence of moneyers after Piso- 
Caepio, our next fixed point is determined by the issues 
of D. Junius Silanus and L. Calpumius Piso, which 
can be definitely placed in 90 b.c. Here again, as¬ 
suming the traditional date for Piso-Caepio, we find 
an equally improbable state of things, for according to 
the evidence of finds there are only fourteen moneyers 
left to fill a whole decade. 

The discrepancy is obvious. But if, instead of 
distorting the evidence of finds so as to make them 
fit in with preconceived notions, which may after 

^ C./.L., i, p. 200. Althoagh Grueber quotes this, be rather 
curiously places the moueyei-sbip of C. Pulcher in 91 b.c. 

* The number may be even greater, as several rare issues are 
omitted. 
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all be based on misconceptions, we let the finds tell 
their own story, we shall obtain a very different 
result.* 

In the period 105-90 B.c. (i.e. between C. Pulcher 
and L. Piso) we have nine recorded finds which show 
that, during these fifteen years, at least forty moneyei-s 
are known to have issued coins. Normally moneyers 
(triumviri mone(ales) were appointed at the rate of 
three a year, and although this cannot be pressed with 
mathematical precision, there is every reason to believe 
that the rule was adhered to unless some unusual cir¬ 
cumstances occurred to upset it. During the first five 
or six years of this period conditions were not quite 
normal as the Eepublic was involved in foreign wars, 
viz., the last phases of the Cimbrian war, ending in 
101 B.C., and the Sicilian slave war, 103-99 b.o. But 
the last ten years (99-90 B.a) were years of singular 
tranquillity. Some allowance must, therefore, be made 
for somewhat more strained conditions in the six years 
before 99 b.c., which probably necessitated a heavier 
and more widely distributed coinage than might be 
expected between 99 and 90 b.o. But though the out¬ 
put of coins may have been greater, it does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the number of money ers was increased, 
at any rate, not to the disproportionately large extent 
which would be involved if we retain the traditional 
date for the Piso-Caepio issue. 

Obviously the solution is to transfer the Piso-Caepio 
coinage to a later date, which, if we follow the evidence 
of finds, would bring it to about 96-95 b.c. This not 
only gives a more equal distribution of money ers, but 


• See Table, in/ra. 
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elucidates several features of the coinage at this date. 
For instance, it shows that the closing of the south 
Italian mint (Bhegium) took place just about the end 
of the Sicilian slave war. Definitely military issues, 
such as that of Q. Marcius and others,'® will fall into 
place during the latter part of the Cimbrian war, and 
the four serrate issues of C. Sulpicius etc." will form 
a group at the very end of it. According to the 
evidence of finds all these issues occur before that ot 
Piso-Caepio, and there can be very little question that 
historically this is their proper place. But the arrange¬ 
ment becomes intelligible only if we shift the Piso- 
Caepio coinage to the date I have suggested. 

It will be admitted, I think, that the foregoing 
reasons for redating the Piso-Caepio coins are suffici¬ 
ently convincing in spite of the fact that I cannot 
round off the argument by pointing to some specific 
enactment relating to the price or purchase of com, 
about the year 96-93 b.c., with which the coins might 
be linked up. Perhaps, however, this is just as well, 
for one escapes the temptation of associating coin-types 
with particular events merely because they look as if 
they ought to be associated. As we all know, the coin¬ 
types of the Homan Bepublic are seldom contemporary 
with the events to which they refer, and the coinage 
itself does not always fit historical conditions as neatly 
as we are sometimes inclined to think it ought. 
Scattered up and down the Bepublican series are a 

Deoarii ioscribed CX- MAR. C. F. L. R. (the last two name* 
beiog uncertain) are a military issue probably struck in Cisalpine 
Gaul e. 102 B.c. 

" The serrate issues of C. Sulpicius, L. Memmius Gal., L. Scipio 
Asiagenus, and L. Cota seem to belong to the years 101-99 b.c. 
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number of references to com laws, comparatively few 
of which can be tied.down to definite enactments, 
while still fewer appear in any sense to be con¬ 
temporary. 

But apart from the question of their date, the Piso- 
Caepio coins present one or two unusual features which 
call for notice. 

In the first place, the names Piso and Caepio on 
the obverse are simply cognomina, without any men¬ 
tion of gens or praenomen. Although there are one or 
two instances on earlier denarii of cognomina used 
alone on the reverse, after about 140 b.o. it became the 
unvarj’ing rule for monej-'ers to sign their denarii with 
their praenomen and nomeu, these being the essential 
part of the signatui’e, although in some cases the 
cognomen is added.^‘ Therefore, the omission of the 
essential part of the signatures appears to admit of 
but one explanation, namely that the cognomina, Piso 
and Caepio, are not those of the moneyer, or moneyers, 
who struck the coins. The other well-known example 
of this particular usage is the issue with the names of 
Brutus and Ahala, which may be cited as a parallel 
case. Here, quite certainly, the two cognomina are not 
those of the moneyer who struck the coins c. 59 b.c., 
and whose name does not appear, but, like the portraits 
are purely commemorative. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude that if the names, Piso and 
Caepio, are not those of the moneyer they are used 
commemoratively. 


The cognomen CALD (above) occurs on an issue of C. 
Coilius Caldus, but this exception is more apparent than real as 
other issues of the same moneyer give bis name in full. 
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1 have already pointed out that Satuminus' lex 
frumentaria in all probability never came into opera¬ 
tion and that, in any case, Q. Servilius Caepio is the 
most unlikely person to have done anything towards 
facilitating it either by issuing coins or by purchasing 
com. It seems fairly certain, too, that sometime 
between the rescinding of Satuminus’ abortive com 
law in 99 b.o. and the agrarian legislation of M. Livius 
Drusus in 91 b.c., an attempt was made to readjust the 
price of com. This may perhaps throw a new light on 
the Piso-Caepio issue. That is to say, while the coins 
were specially authorized by the senate (EX* S* C*) 
for the purchase of corn (AD FRV* EMV*), the names 
of the quaestors (PISO-CAEPIO) are commemorated 
as advocates, not of extra-cheap corn at the rate pro¬ 
posed by Satuminus but ot a ‘fair price’, and as 
champions of the aerarium, symbolized by the head of 
Saturn. 

Moreover, the reverse type seems to be in agree¬ 
ment with some such explanation as this. The attitude 
of the two seated figures is unusual. They are not 
drawn facing in the same direction, engaged in dis¬ 
tributing corn, as we find them in a somewhat similar 
type on denarii of M. Fannius and L. Critouius (c. 
85 B.C.). But the man on the left turns his head over 
his shoulder towards the man seated behind him who 
holds up his right hand. If they are not distributing 
corn, what are they doing? Are they protesting or 
arguing about it ? It is difficult to say. But there can 
be no question that this unusual portrayal of the 
quaestors is deliberate, and that it has a meaning, 
plain enough to the Roman in the early years of the 
fii*st century b.c., but which we are left to guess at. 
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A further peculiarity of the Piso-Caepio coins to be 
noticed is their unusual style and technique. Although 
the coarse treatment of the head of Saturn, particularly 
as regards the clumsy rendering of the hair, is foreign 
to the style of the Roman mint at this period, it shows 
a very distinct resemblance to that of the head of 
Hercules on denarii of P. Cornelius Lentulus.^^ It is 
interesting to note, moreover, that the denarii of both 
Piso-Caepio and P. Cor. Lentulus make their earliest 
appearance in the Crognaletto find^® which was buried 
about the year 94 b.o. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that these two issues are of about the same date and 
probably from the same mint. It seems safe to suggest, 
too, that their place of mintage was probably not 
Rome.*® 

In conclusion I will anticipate a question that may 
quite naturally be raised. Is it really worth while to 
enter into such lengthy arguments merely for the sake 
of shifting an issue of coins, such as the one we have 
been considering, a few years from its traditional 
date ? Considering the element of doubt that surrounds 
the dating of most Republican coins, it may be urged 
that a year or two, one way or the other, cannot make 


Bftb. 25 (Cornelm); 6. i. 1704. Graeber ifives the date of 
P. Cor. Lentulus as 89 b.o., which is certainly too late. The 
lex Papiiia semuneiaria was passed in 90 B.O., and as the asses of 
P. Lentulus are of full uncial weight it is evident that they were 
struck a few years before the semuncial reduction. 

For particulars of the Crognaletto find see Notizie digit Scavi, 
1900, p. 43. Although not very large (158 denarii and 14 quinorii) 
this find is important. I do not know why Mr. Grueber omits it 
from his list. 

'* Hie irifkelis on asses of P. Cor. Lentulus may perhaps connect 
his coinage with Sicily. If so, the Piso-Caepio should be assigned 
to Sicily as well. But this is by no means certain. 
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very much difference; and, after all, the traditional 
date had the semblance of circumstantial evidence to 
back it. 

My answer to this is, first, that in the study of the 
E^man Republican series one of the primary essentials 
is to establish an intelligible chronology of the 
coinage, and just because this chronology is at present 
far from complete and is in many ways confused, any 
serious attempt to straighten out a part of it must be 
considered important 

Secondly, I regard the Piso-Caepio coinage as a test 
case. That is to say, it is a test of the evidential value 
of finds. It is quite true that the exact dating of 
Republican coins is frequently impossible and, speaking 
generally, is a matter of minor importance, although, 
in the case of Piso-Caepio, rather more depends on it 
than usual. But the point I want to emphasize is this. 
If finds are to constitute one of our chief sources of 
evidence for determining the chronology of the Roman 
Republican coinage, it is most essential that their 
evidence should not only be carefully sifted but should 
also be fairly assessed. 

Mommsen, although he had fewer finds to work 
from than we have to-day, was fully convinced of their 
importance and drew his conclusions as to the dating ot 
coins very largely from their evidence. Mr. Grueber, 
while professing to attach importance to them, largely 
invalidates their evidence by his conclusions, more 
particularly as set forth in his tabulation of finds. 
Mr. Grueber was, as we all know, to some extent 
a pioneer in the work of presenting a chronology of 
the Republican coinage, and as a pioneer he cannot 
always be expected to give final results. But it is 



The following table Bets forth the literal evidence of finds (nos. 8-15) e. 105-94 B.O., bj 
showing what fresh monejers’ names are added by each find. This does not necessarily mean 
that the names are placed in exact chronological order, although approximately correct. 

All the issues may safely be described as '‘common”, and therefore have greater evidential 
value. Several rare issues, such as those of C. Cetegus, Cn. Cornelius Sisena, and A. Manlius, 
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L. CAESIVS 

'. NERVA L. VAL. FLACCVS. 

Mn. FONTEIVS ' C. SVLPICIVS (serrate) 

I 1 L.MEMM f VS (serrate) 






11. Sierm Morena — M. HERENNIVS I L. SCIP. ASIACENVS 

e. 99 B.O. (serrate) 
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A coin of C. Coilius Coldus (CALD) included in the El Centinello is probably a “straggler”. 
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certainly a pity that in his great work, with all its 
wealth of material, he has based so many of his con¬ 
clusions on preconceptions rather than on the evidence 
of the material that he himself had amassed. Without 
stressing this criticism further than its bearing on the 
period under our immediate consideration, it will be 
gathered from what I have already said that, by fixing 
the closing date of finds 1, 2, and 3 (i.e. the Masera, 
Biccia, and S. Giovanni) in 93 b.c., Air. Qrueber has 
reduced the evidential value, not only of these three 
finds but of some dozen or more other finds of this 
period, to a point somewhere below zero. 

In assessing the evidence of finds a certain amount 
of latitude is, of course, allowable, and on this account 
we cannot always expect to attain complete certainty. 
But if, as I firmly believe, finds constitute one of our 
most valuable sources for building up the chronology of 
theBoman Bepublican coinage, prejudiced judgement 
and an arbitrary treatment, such as I have mentioned, 
must be rigorously excluded. 


E. A. Sydenham. 



XIII. 


SOME OVERSTRIKES AND OTHER ROMAN 
COINS FROM MAIDEN CASTLE, DORSET. 

Durino the course of the excavations at Maiden 
Castle, Dorset, in the years 1934 to 1987, 542 Roman 
imperial coins were discovered, A list of these, with 
references to Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman Im¬ 
perial Coinage, or to Cohen, will be included in the full 
report of the excavations, which is now in the press 
and will be published as a Report of the Research 
Committee of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Of the total given 77 coins belonged to the first 250 
3 'ears of Roman rule in Britain, i.e. down to the time of 
Allectus, 299 were minted in the fourth century down to 
the time of Constantins 11, and 150 belonged to the later 
fourth century a.d. This preponderance of the issues of 
the period a.d. 330-857, since it is those which account 
for most of the 299 mentioned above, is of particular 
interest, because the Roman buildings with which 
most of these coins were associated were shown to have 
been erected after a.d. 367.' Moreover, it was clear 
that the occupation continued for at least twelve 
years,* and there can be little doubt that it did in 
fact extend to the end of the fourth century. Yet the 
coins are predominantly those of a generation earlier. 
A glance at any modem pocketful of small change 
will show that such a state of affairs is quite usual, 
but it has seemed well to use such an excellent illus- 


^ Aut. J., XV, 271. 


> Ibid. 
O 2 
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tratiou of this truth in ancient times to counteract a 
tendency to date ancient finds or deposits by using the 
mint-date of the latest coin. Even the state of wear of 
a coin is a doubtful criterion, and great care should 
always be taken to avoid dating a deposit too closely 
to the time of the latest coin. 

A few of the coins are of particular interest numis- 
matically. These include an unrecorded siliqua of 
Julian:* 


Ohv. D N IVLIA I NVS AVC. Bust diad., dr., cuir. r. 
Rev. VOT X MVLT XX in wreath. Mint. LVG, 


a new hybrid antoninianus of Claudius II: * 

Obv. DIVO CLAVDIO. Head rad. r. 

Itev. VBERTAS AVC. Ubeiias stg. 1., holding pui-se 
and comucopiae, 


a new Lyons mint-mark 


OF 


LVGPDy 


of a normal 


bronze Yalens of Securitas Reipublicae type, and a coin 
of Constantins II with normal obverse and almost 
normal reverse with Fel. Temp. Reparatio legend and 
fallen horseman kneeling by the side of the horse.^ 
In the exergue, however, there is a final letter which 
is certainly N and a letter before it which is almost 
certainly L; the first letter is illegible. It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the full mint-mark read 


PLN and to see in this coin evidence for unofficial or 
semi-official issues to supplement supplies of currency 
from the usual mints. 


* These coins have been presented to the British Mnseura. 

- * Mr. J. W. £. Pearce states that he has noted this type with an 
Arles mint-mark. 
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As minor variants, there are two coins of Gallienus 
(M. & S. Sole reign, 208 and 210), both with mint-mark 

I N . Gallienus (M. & S. Sole reign, 330) occurs with 
obverse legend CALL! EN VS A VC, head rad. r. A 
specimen of Victorinus Pax type (M. & S. 118) occurs 
with type of Laetitia Aug. with wreath and anchor. 

There are three minimi. The two smallest measure 
0-25 in. and 0-15 in. in diameter respectively. Un¬ 
fortunately no legends or types are visible on them. 

In 1934 a hoard of four solidi was found close to the 
wall of the Roman temple uncovered that year. The 
coins were all of normal VICTORIA AVGCC type, 
showing the emperor standing with standard and vic¬ 
tory on globe and with his foot on a captive. There 
were two coins of Arcadius and two of Honorius, one 

M I D 

of each having mint-mark and one of each 

COMOB 

R I V 
COMOB* 

Finally there are six overstruck coins. All have as 
reverse a barbarous Pel. Temp. Reparatio type, with 
legionary spearing fallen hoi'seman, except that in one 
case the horse and rider, admittedly very barbarously 
rendered, appear to occupy all the available space, 
charging left, and there is no sign of the legionary. 
To judge from the obverse the workmausliip is very 
crude, and it is perhaps wiser at the present time not 
to suggest that the mone 3 'er intended to follow any 
other model than the usual. No mint-marks are 
legible. 

In one case the name of Constantius II can be read 
and in two others it is suspected. The other three 
have similar heads. 
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The underlying types are all earlier Constantinian 
issues, where discernible. Three are of Gloria JSxerci- 
tu8 tyi>e, two being with one standard (TRP and -TRS*) 
and one is of Fel. Temp. Reparafio type with Phoenix. 
The types of the others are illegible. 

Thus these six overstrnck coins provide useful con¬ 
firmation of the features common to their type, which 
have been recently summarized by Mr. J. W. E. 
Pearce.® The types, both original and overstruck, are 
normal, as are any legends of the overstriking, which 
can be read. 

Mr. Pearce and Mr. Mattingly have discovered a 
difference of opinion in the interpretation of these 
overstrikes. Certainly no solution of the difficulty is 
to be found in these six coins, but a few observations 
may be pertinent. 

It is quite clear that the overstrikes cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from the myriads of more usual barbarous 
coins of Fel. Temp. Reparatio type, which crowd our 
sites and museums. Even the single die-identity 
between an overstrike and a not overstruck barbarous 
Fel. Temp. Reparatio ® would prove this, and no one 
who has had experience of the coinage is likely to deny 
the fact. It is also certain that this whole class of 
coins, whether oveistruck or not, originated in Britain. 
Such crudities can only have been a " coinage of neces¬ 
sity on the spot, and, if the apparent evidence of the 
mint-mark ^LN, mentioned above, can be used, there 
is a suggestion that some sort of mint claiming to be 
that of London was indeed responsible for some of the 
better barbarous issues in question. On the other hand 


• Num. Chron., 1989, 266 ff. 


• Ibid., 269. 
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it seems to the present writer quite inconceivable that 
any coins should have been issued by the invaders of 
A.D. 867. Trade wsis certainly not their purpose, and 
their later record as moneyers hardly suggests that 
they could have produced even barbarous Fel. Temp. 
Reparatio coins. It is, however, a well-known fact that 
the Britons, even under Roman rule, were far from 
being adept in the portrayal of animate objects, human 
or otherwise. In short, therefore, bearing in mind the 
nature of the pre-Roman coinage of Britain, one may 
say that these barbarous issues are precisely what 
might have been expected from native Britons, who 
were left to their own resources to supplement the 
scanty coinage. 

This statement might indeed be taken as indicating 
a fifth-century dating for these coins, but there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence to refute such an argument. The writer 
feels sure that Mr. Pearce is correct in claiming that 
the majority of them, i.e. the larger coins, are practi¬ 
cally contemporary with the legitimate issues.'^ Thus 
it is necessary to search the historians for evidence of 
a time, when such a “ coinage of necessity ” struck by 
the Britons themselves, whether semi-officially or 
quite illicitly, is likely to have occurred. The only 
suitable time seems to be that of the great invasion of 
AD. 367, as Mr. Mattingly points out. 

Thus the present writer favours Mr. Mattingly’s 
interpretation, although substituting Britons for Piets, 
(fee., as those responsible for the coins, whether over¬ 
struck or not. It is understandable that an unofficial 
moneyer would not object, if a certain number of his 


’ Rid., 270. 
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dans were older issues instead of blanks. He certainly 
did his best to obliterate the earlier types and legends, 
and his own type was well suited for that purpose. 
AVith difSculties in the background, like the over- 
striking of barbarous on normal Fel. Temp. Reparatio, 
it seems advisable to adopt this explanation, which 
allows for the rather haphazard character of the 
striking, rather than to connect the problem, as does 
Mr. Pearce, with a definite statement in literature, 
which is at best imperfectly understood, because not 
explicit. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the Maiden Castle 
Excavation Committee for permission to publish this 
article. B. H. St. J. O’Neil. 



ON A HOARD OF PLATED ROMAN DENARII. 


The hoard aboat to be described was unearthed in 
St. Swithin’s Lane, King William St, in the City of 
London. The hoard was sent to the British Museum 
in 1856 along with all the other articles which formed 
the private museum of C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. A 
privately printed catalogue of this museum contains 
the following notice of the hoard, which is all the 
information I can give: 

“Catalogue of the Museum of London Antiquities 
collected by 0. lioach Smith. 

Page 86. No. 887. 

Plated Consular and Imperial denarii found together 
in making excavation for a house in King William 
Street, City. They are of iron, coated with a thick plate 
of silver. They are much oxydized and, in consequence, 
when found were in masses; but it is evident that they 
had been placed in tiers in a box or some other enclosure. 
Some are in good preservation, and they are, altogetlier, 
interesting as showing an ingenious mode of forging 
coins by the Romans to pass current in Britain. The 
latest are of Claudius and it may, therefore, be infeiTed 
that they were introduced in his reign.” 

This notice tells nothing of the numbers found or 
of the date of finding. The hoard was transferred to 
the Medieval Department where it had remained 
until a year or so ago when it was handed over with 
other of Roach Smith’s coins to the Department of 
Coins. 
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The present number of coins in the hoard is 89. 
They are all plated on copper, not on iron as Roach 
Smith thought. Many of them are coated with a thick 
deposit of a rust-like nature embedded in which are 
sometimes portions of another coin. 

The peculiar characteristics of this unique hoard are 
(1) that all the coins are plated, (2) that there are a 
very large number of identical dies. 

What are we to conclude from this evidence and to 
whom did the coins belong before burial ? Obviously 
they were not a haphazard collection from circulation 
by the late owner. There are only two people to whom 
they could have belonged at some time. Either a 
forger had made them or they had been owned by an 
official connected with the mint. Be it remembered 
that they are all struck coins, not casts. Where did the 
forger get his dies? He must have made them, and in 
the early days of coinage there could only have been 
three ways of making an ancient die: either they are 
engraved, or engraved and punched, or they were cast 
from coins already existing. Now these coins being 
struck must have been made from cast dies if they 
were a forger's product. It is unthinkable that he 
could have got hold of such a large number of official 
dies. That is one view. The other is that they were 
made officially from official dies in the various pro¬ 
vinces—Rome, Gaul, Spain, &c.—where the coins 
were circulating. Supposing this to be the true ex¬ 
planation, how are we to account for the fact that 
they are all plated ? My own view is that they were 
an accumulated residue of plated coins remaining 
over when the proper proportion had been mixed 
with the true silver coins of the various mints before 
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being put into circulation. This very small remainder 
had accumulated (they may not have satisfied the 
moneyer in the matter of good striking): they were 
not worth melting down and they descended from 
fatlier to son, as do coins nowadays, till the last owner 
buried them. L. A. Lawrence. 



XV. 


ON ROMAN PLATED COINS. 

Before we refer specifically to Roman plated coins 
some general considerations must be gone into. Plated 
coins go back to the quite early days of coining in the 
western world. Mr. Robinson tells me that the earliest 
plated Greek coin that he knows dates to about 500 b.c.; 
Mr. Allan also informs me that Indian plated coins 
are known as early as the third century b.c. Roman 
plated coins date from the times of the Romano-Cam> 
panisui coinage, c. 5i68 b.c., right through the ages, 
until at last it became unnecessary to pretend they 
were anything other than they really were. 

There are two kinds of plated coins, both of which 
present a copper or base-metal core, plated with gold 
or silver. It is chiefly to the silver-plated coins that 
attention is given here. 

Manufacture. Nothing is known as to how the 
ancients plated their copper blanks with silver. One 
suggestion was that the blanks were dropped into 
molten silver. This, of course, could not have been the 
method employed, as the piece could not have been 
removed from the molten mass without showing traces 
of the removing implement. 

The Royal Mint authorities very kindly undertook to 
carry out some experiments on a simple method of 
plating such as might have been practised in ancient 
days. The process was as follows. A copper blank was 
strongly heated on charcoal with the aid of a blowpipe. 
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When the temperature got near the melting-point of 
the copper, silver, in sheet or granules, was placed on 
the coin, and the blowpipe again used until the silver 
melted. (The melting-point of silver is slightly lower 
than that of copper.) When cool, the blank was found 
completely covered with silver. If serrate coins are to 
be made, the serrations are made before silvering. The 
silver flows into the spaces but only covew the surface 
of the copper. It does not fill up the serrations. So 
much for the simple method of manufacture of the 
blanks. After striking, the coin shows no break in 
the continuity of the silver cover on either of the 
faces or on the edge. 

Various views are taken about the plated coins. 
Some say that they are forgeries, others that some only 
are false. Lists of these plated coins have been made 
during the last fifty years, and recently I have endea¬ 
voured to collect as many specimens as possible with 
the view to deciding which of these two opinions is 
correct. The great difficulty is to find a definition of a 
forgery. A coin which should be made of silver and is 
found to be merely a base core plated with silver 
might be considered a forgery, but a government 
ordering the provision of such an article thereby allows 
the circulation of it with coins of fine metal. Its 
purchasing power is the same as the true coin by 
the government’s decision. For example in our own 
country since 1920 our silver coinage contains only 
half the quantity of silver that it did before 1920. Its 
purchasing power, however, is just the same as the 
good silver coin. Good and bad are together in circula¬ 
tion entirely owing to the government’s order. All is 
well with the government’s base money in the country 
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of issue or in most money exchanges abroad, bnt take 
it to a bullion merchant and you at once get a lower 
price as bullion because it is base. It might be 
suggested that forgery in relation to coins is an 
attempt to defraud the public by an unauthorized copy 
of a government coin. 

Plated coins of the Roman series, as before remarked, 
begin with the earliest Bomano-Campanian issues. 
There was nothing new in the idea of plating, as 
Greek coins are known plated from much earlier times. 
These plated Romauo>Campanian coins are rare and 
sporadic. It is not until the period of the denarius is 
reached (c. 187 b.c.) that we are able to trace any con¬ 
tinuity. The unmarked denarius begins the series. 
Those with symbols occur at intervals: following these 
the denarii with the moneyers’ names are of common 
though not regular occurrence. It is not until about 
the middle of the second century b.o. that the names 
of the moneyers form a complete series. Between 
124 B.c. and 37 b.c. every moneyer’s name is known 
on a plated coin except 0. Numitorlus, Sex. Julius 
Caesar, M. Arrius Secundus, and Q. Voconius Vitulus; 
of 168 moneyers striking at Borne only four are 
missing. From 37 b.c. to the end of the Bepublic 
plated coins are not quite so frequent, but they still 
go on being made in Imperial times. Many of the 
types of Augustus are in evidence, whether attributed 
to Borne, Spain, Gaul, or the East. All the Boman 
Emperors are represented up to Lucius Verus and with 
intervals beyond. With the coins given by Grueber 
to Italy the same state of affairs is in evidence, viz. 
nearly all the moneyers striking plated coins. The 
problem one has to solve then is whether these plated 
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coins •were issued by authority or whether they are 
forgeries made outside the mint. The first feature one 
has to take into account is style in comparison with 
the true silver coins of the same types; then errors; 
then wrong combination of dies. As to style, the very 
large majority of the plated coins are of the same 
style as the true silver pieces. They vary among them¬ 
selves in exactly the same way as the corresponding 
silver coins. It is rare to find silver denarii struck 
from the same dies. I can show one or two plated 
coins from the same dies as the good silver ones. 
Errors among plated coins, unless they can be ex¬ 
plained, usually point to forgery. As an example, a 
coin with a closely looped P in the legend is likely to 
be false if this letter had not become the custom at 
the time of issue proposed for the coin. Such coins 
are not only false but are probably made for collectors 
at a much later period than that shown on the coin. 
Note the presence of the P oh the Ides of March coin 
of Brutus. It should be P. We look in vain for plated 
examples of such horrors. An impossible combination 
of obverse and reverse dies would also point to forgery, 
whether plated or silver. 

Some reference must be made to the account given 
in i, p. xlii. Grueber here states under date 

217 B.C. that the government ordered a certain number 
of *‘nummi mixti** to be included in every issue— 
Lex Flaminia. In 91 b.c. the tribune Livius Drusus 
promoted a law authorizing an eighth part of the issue 
to consist of debased metal. Then comes the state¬ 
ment by Cicero that at the time of Cinna (87 b.o.) the 
value of the currency was so uncertain that no one 
knew what he possessed. Then in 84 b.c. Gratidianus 

■UMISM. CHIOW., TOL. XX, tmU T. F 
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the praetor ordered the base money to be withdrawn. 
His death followed, and then Sulla re-established the 
forced currency of plated ” money mixed with a 
certain proportion of good money. 

What are we to understand by all this? “ Nummi 
mixti” is explained by Pliny as an eighth part of 
copper added to the silver. Coins with this small 
addition of copper cannot now and could not then be 
distinguished except by assay. Therefore Cicero’s 
remark could not have referred to these and must have 
implied plated coins as the only money distinguish¬ 
able at sight. If that be the case, then one can under¬ 
stand the efforts of Gratidianus and the return by Sulla 
to the bad money. In otlier words the plated money 
was again issued. 

My own view of all this is that we must regard 
plated coins as part of the government issues and 
therefore made at the mint and not by private forgers, 
so that one can absolve the 164 out of 168 moneyers 
from having disgraced themselves. Plated Roman 
coins are almost entirely confined to denarii. A few, 
very few, victoriati and quinarii are known. From the 
forger’s point of view they were not worth the trouble 
of making. But why, then, did he confine his efforts to 
denarii when he could have profitably made cistophori? 
Why again have I been unable to find a plated quad- 
rigatus ? The only plated medallion I have is one of 
Hadrian, and it is false as its bad style proves. A few 
plated medallions besides this are known. 

L. A. Lawrence. 
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At a meeting of the Society in May 1938 I read a 
short paper entitled “ Ars denarios probare ” following 
one read by Dr. Lawrence on a hoard of plated denarii 
found in St. Swithin’s Lane, London. This paper I am 
now rewriting for two reasons. First, because owing 
to my proverbial untidiness I have lost or mislaid the 
original manuscript, and second, because 1 think some 
of its more important points will bear restating with 
advantage. 

The trouble caused by the prevalence of false money 
is one that constantly crops up under the Republic, 
and although various steps were taken bj' the govern¬ 
ment from time to time to put a stop to the abuse, 
monetae falsae continued to circulate without any 
visible diminution down to the end of the Republican 
period. 

Two main questions present themselves : 

(1) What was the precise nature of the monetae 
falsae ? 

(2) Were the false coins produced entirely by con¬ 
temporary forgers, or were they issued, wholly or in 
part, at the state mints with the approval, or at any 
rate the connivance, of the government ? 

With regard to the nature of the false money, a 
fairly complete assay of Republican denarii shows 
scarcely any indication of debasement of the metal. 
The few known examples of base coins are either the 
result of incomplete fusion of the metal, which may 
be purely accidental, or else they are forgeries. It is 
perfectly clear, therefore, that anything like systematic 
debasement of the coinage is unknown. 

On the other hand, plated coins, i.e. coins composed 

■UMUM. CIKOM., TOL. XX, SXSIKt T. P 2 
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of a copper core faced with a thin layer of silver, are 
extremely common. Dr. Lawrence has shown that 
from a date somewhere about the middle of the second 
century B.o. plated coins exist of practically every 
moneyer. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
monetae faUae referred to are coins, which when 

newly made were indistinguishable from coins of 
solid silver and so long as their surface remained 
intact passed along with the regular coinage. It was 
only when, after years of circulation, the surface be¬ 
came worn or broken that their intrinsic worthlessness 
was revealed. Hence the popular grievance. 

We must, of course, rid ourselves of all modern 
notions about “token values”. We are not in the 
least perturbed because our shillings sometimes have 
a brassy look, nor do we attach any more value to a 
shilling of Edward VII than to one of George VI. But 
the Roman did not view his coins in quite the same 
light. To him money was bullion, and if his money 
turned out to be bad he realixed that he was the 
loser. 

The amount of bad money in circulation during the 
years immediately following the death of Marius 
caused something like a financial panic, so that “nobody 
knew what he was worth” {nemo posset scire quid 
haberet)} This is vouched for by Cicero and Pliny,* 
who tell us further that the situation was saved by 
the action of M. Marius Gratidianus, who was praetor 
in 86 B.c. and again in 82 b.c. Gratidianus is said to 
have devised a method of detecting false coins. He 
also instituted bureaux of verification, called in the 


* Cic., De ojf., iii. 20. 80. 


* Pliny, NM.t xxxiii. 9. 46. 
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false money, and paid oaf good silver coins in exchange 
from the state treasury. By way of expressing their 
gratitude the people of Rome loaded Gratidianus with 
honours and erected statues to him in various parts of 
the city. His popularity, however, was short-lived, as 
he fell a victim, to the Sullan proscriptions and was 
murdered about the end of 82 b.c. 

So much for the story of Gratidianus, which some¬ 
how does not seem to ring quite true! At least we 
might expect that some particulars of his ingenious 
device for detecting the false coins would have been 
thought worth recording. As it is, we are left to fill 
in these for ourselves. In the first place, it is safe to 
assume that the “ bad money ”, which was the cause 
of the panic, was plated coinage. 

There are three possible ways of detecting a plated 
coin; (1) By ascertaining its specific gravity, the 
specific gravity of pure silver being 10-5 and that of 
copper 8*93, while bronze is somewhat lower. (2) By 
the simple process of weighing, since a plated coin is 
naturally lighter than a silver one. But as the weights 
of denarii are subject to a certain amount of variation, 
this method is inconclusive. (3) By making a cut in 
the coin, which is, of course the simplest and surest 
method. 

It is pretty certain that Gratidianus did not employ 
either of the first two methods, as no. 1 was too difiicult 
and no. 2 was not sufficiently certain. But did he 
made use of no. 3 ? It is quite certain that the coins 
were not notched or defaced with ugly gashes, like 
those commonly found on silver coins of Tarsus. But 
it may have been observed that a large number of 
denarii show a longitudinal incision on the edge, made 

p3 
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apparently with a small file, which is sufficiently deep 
to cut through the silver coating in the case of plated 
coins. These cuts, usually about half an inch in length, 
are quite inconspicuous—in fact one has to look for 
them—and do not deface the coin in the least In my 
previous paper I suggested that these longitudinal cuts 
may have been invented by Gratidianus. Being 
merely a suggestion, I have no wish to press it unduly, 
but perhaps it may be worth farther investigation. 

Our second question as to who was responsible for 
producing the plated coins is more important. 

Pliny states that " M. Livius Drusus in tribunatu 
plebei octavam partem aeris argeuto miscuit”.^ From 
which the obvious, and I think the only feasible, 
inference is that Livius Drusus debased the silver 
coinage by adding approximately 12 per cent, of copper 
alloy.^ The explanation sometimes given that this 
constitutes a legal sanction for the issue of plated 
denarii in the proportion of one to every eight coins 
issued, puts too great a strain on the text to be con¬ 
sidered seriously. Pliny's meaning seems clear enough, 
but whether he is right is another matter, and if we 
may judge from the rest of his statements regarding 
the coinage, it is more than likely that he was mis¬ 
informed. It is worth pointing out, however, that all 
the legislation of Drusus was immediately rescinded 
by the Senate. As Cicero remarks, ‘^uno versiculo 


* Pliny, y.H., zxxiii. 8.18. The Liviue Dmsus referred to is most 
probably the tribune of 91 B.O., but a tribune of the same naime 
held oflSce in 122 b.o. 

* Mr. Qrueber, p. xlii, evidently accepts Pliny’s state¬ 

ment at its face value, but analyses of the coins of the period 
utterly fail to corroborate it. 
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seuatus puncto temporis sublatae sunt [leges] That 
being the case, his debasement of the coinage, if 
actually carried into effect, was so short-lived that no 
traces of it are likely to remain. 

The Lex Cornelia de falsis, passed under the ad¬ 
ministration of Sulla, appointed a court of inquiry 
{Quaestio perpetua) to investigate certain fraudulent 
practices, including the issue of false money. Amongst 
other things expressly forbidden by the lex is the 
coating of copper coins with silver (aes argentare). 
Here, then, we have an explicit reference to plated 
money and an equally explicit repudiation of it by 
the Roman government. The interesting point, which 
unfortunately is not quite so explicit, is whether the 
offenders, against whom the act was directed, were 
unauthorized persons, i.e. forgers, or whether they 
were regular of5.cials of the mint, acting under the 
iresviri monetales. The former alternative seems the 
more likely. At the same time it will scarcely be 
denied that a measure of this kind, directed against a 
department of the State, is by no means inconsistent 
with a good deal of Sulla’s drastic legislation. 

We are forced, then, to admit that such information 
as we can glean from ancient sources leaves our second 
question unanswered. Hence we turn to the coins 
themselves. 

Here one fact stands out with undeniable clearness. 
Despite the repressive measures of the Lex Cornelia de 
falsis and the ingenuity of Gratidiauus, the issue of 
plated coins continued unchecked. Here I would offer 
a correction to Mr. Grueber’s generalization on p. xlii 


* Cicero, De legg., ii. 6. 14. 
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of his Coins of the Roman Republic, " It is probable ", 
he says, “ that this false money did not remain long in 
circulation, for after the death of Sulla there was a 
decided improvement in the silver coinage, not only 
in the purity of its metal, but also in its general 
fabric." If under the terms "purity of metal" and 
" general fabric " we include plated coins, as indeed we 
must, the statement is manifestly untrue. Mr. Gnieber 
evidently took for granted that the Lea: de falsis w&s 
faithfully carried out and that it effected a real im¬ 
provement in the coinage—as, of course, it ought to 
have done. But, apart from a superficial improvement 
in the style of the coins which occurs about the middle 
of the first century b.c., the quality and general state of 
the coinage, particularly with regard to the number of 
plated coins in circulation, were no better after Sulla's 
time than they were before. 

The hoard from St. Swithin’s Lane, which has been 
fully described by Dr. Lawrence, is one of the most 
remarkable pieces of evidence regarding plated coins 
that has so far come to light. The hoard, moreover, is 
unique inasmuch as it is entirely composed of plated 
coins, unmixed with any of the regular currency. I 
have no doubt in my own mind that the coins contained 
in it are, without exception, ancient forgeries. Al¬ 
though they range ostensibly from the moneyer 
D. Junius Silanus (90-89 b.o.) down to the time of 
Claudius, well over a century later, they reveal the fact, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, that all were manu¬ 
factured at one and the same time and presumably by 
the same forger, who seems to have lived early in the 
reign of Nero. Not only is the proportion of coins 
struck from identical dies abnormally large, but the 
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coins, with, scarcely an exception, have the same 
smudgy, cast-like, appearance. The dies used were 
clearly of very inferior quality, and were in all prob¬ 
ability cast from genuine coins. This method of 
reproducing dies involves veiy little mechanical skill 
and seems to have been used extensively by forgers. 
A similar but rather more elaborate process was pro¬ 
bably used at the mint. 

The existence of a hoard of this nature may be 
accounted for in a variety of ways, all of which, so 
far as we are concerned, are purely conjectural. But 
in the ewly days of the Homan occupation of Britain 
these spurious coins are more likely to have passed 
undetected than they would have at a later date, 
when Roman customs and coinage had become more 
familiar to the inhabitants of London. 

This St. Swithin’s Lane hoard is, as I said, one of 
our most important pieces of evidence regarding plated 
denarii. But can we argue from it to plated Republican 
coins generally ? That is to say, because these coins 
are, as I honestly believe, ancient forgeries, are we 
justified in inferring that all plated denarii belong to 
the same category ? 

Against such a conclusion are two facts, which are 
not easily disposed of: 

(1) We are confronted by an almost unbroken series 
of plated coins from about 140 b.c. (or even earlier) 
down to imperial times. In fact, it is probably not an 
over-statement to say that a completely representative 
collection of Republican denarii might be formed 
entirely of plated coins. 

(2) In a large number of cases the style and work¬ 
manship of plated coins are precisely similar to those 
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of the regular silver. Actually one or two die-identities 
between silver and plated coins have been noted. 

It is almost impossible, therefore, to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that plating, which after all was not a difficult 
process, was not confined to forgers, but was actually 
employed at the mint unless we adopt the highly 
improbable hypothesis that “official” dies might, by 
some means or other, fall into the hands of unauthorized 
persons, unconnected with the mint, who made illicit 
use of them. 

Perhaps the essential difference between an official 
coin and a contemporary forgery is not quite as simple 
as the existence of plated money suggests. The official 
coinage produced by the various mints under the 
authority of the Republic is, taking it all round, 
remarkably consistent, so that when we find coins that 
in some way deviate from the style or standard 
characteristic of any official mint, be they plated or 
otherwise, there is definite ground for regarding 
them as forgeries. 


Edward A. Sydenham. 


REVIEW. 

Coins of Vie Homan Entire in the British 3fu$eum, Vol. iv, 
Antoninus Pius to Commodus. By Harold Mattinoly. 
Pp. OC + 964 and 111 plates. London: printed by order 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, 1940. Price £5. 

Ths publication of this massive volume in August 1940 
is an achievement which claims the gratitude not only of 
specialists in Roman imperial numismatics but of the 
educated world. For it is a symbol of the triumph of 
scholarship in the very face of destruction and disaster and 
a monument to that spontaneous spirit of international 
comradeship and collaboration in the field of learning which 
adverse circumstances may thwart for a time but can never 
kill. Volume iv of the Catalogue has, indeed, fully main¬ 
tained the high standard of technical excellence, both in 
the printing and in the production of the plates, set by its 
pi'edecessors. But, in the present reviewer’s opinion, the 
introductory essay to the volume now before us reveals 
literary and interpi'etative qualities definitely surpassing 
those displayed in the coiTesponding portion of its immedi¬ 
ate predecessor, vol. iii (Nerva to Hadrian), to which ti-ibute 
has been paid in the pages of this Chronicle {N.C. 1937, 
pp. 824-80). After passing through the complementary 
and balancing phases of action under Trajan and ** con¬ 
templation ” under Hadnan, the Empire settled down in 
equilibrium under Plus to its appointed task; and the 
“propaganda” value of its coinage, for the first time fully 
understood in all its aspects by the government during the 
early decades of the second century, is now, in the latter 
half of the century, assumed as an axiom and exploited to 
the utmost: the coins are now, inora than ever l^fore, the 
official running commentary on the times. Meanwhile 
modern students of imperial history no longer need con¬ 
verting to an appreciation of the coinage as perhaps the 
most instructive and illuminating primary source at their 
command. Such considerations would seem to have inspired 
the author with an even greater confidence in the signifi¬ 
cance of his work, with the power of penetrating, in the 
light of the coinage, still more intimately into the impoi't 
and spirit of his period and of reconstructing its life and 
problems in a quite peculiarly vivid and arresting style. 
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The plan of the introductory essay closely resembles that 
of its predecessors—a general survey of the outstanding 
interests and problems of the period as a whole, followed 
by special introductions to the three successive reigns. In 
each of the latter, to which a chronological table is prefixed, 
the author starts with a discussion of chronological questions 
raised first by the Al and At and then by the Aes. A large 
part of these special introductions consists, as before, of an 
interpretative description of the types; and it is here that 
one of the most obvious differences between the coinage of 
the Antonines and that of their three immediate predecessors 
strikes the eye. From the inauguration of Pius' eleventh 
tribunician year in December 147 onwards the vast bulk of 
the coinage of all the emperors is precisely dated to within 
a year at least by the tribunician number. During the first 
nine years of Pius' rule a large number of his coins can be 
assigned with certainty to the yeais 188, 189, 140-144 or 
146-147 by the titles COS DES II, COS II, COS III, and 
COS nil which they respectively bear; while within the 
period 140-144 the legends IMP II and COS DES llll fix 
the dates of the coins which carry them as 148 and 144. 
The coinage has thus assumed the rble of annales, in the 
literal sense of the term, in which year by year Rome’s 
stoiy is unrolled. While the literary sources tend to 
acquaint us with %nomtnta rerum, the march of events, the 
coinage brings before us not these only but also the more 
“permanent aspects of a system that"—in spite of the 
gathering storm-clouds under Marcus and the extravaganzas 
of Commodus, still, on the whole, throughout our period— 
“ran so smoothly that it hardly seemed to move” (p. xi). 
The life of a people or empire does not consist of a series of 
crises, spectacular incidents, or new “programmes”. There 
are certain regular and steadily Rowing channels into which 
beneficent rulers seek to direct its course, certain features 
of everyday policy which it is well to keep constantly 
before the public mind. This, clearly, is the explanation 
of those general and so-called conventional types and legends 
(e.g. p. clxvii) repeated, sometimes year after year, with no 
obvious topical significance, alongside of the more dramatic 
comments on the res gestae of the day, at home and abroad, 
on conspiracies, births, marriages and deaths, on public 
functions, and on religious ceremonies of specif import or 
the intensive “boosting” of new ideas and the re-statement 
of old ones in a novel context 

All readers will welcome the appearance of two new 
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features in the special introductions—a chapter on medal¬ 
lions and a general survey, or estimate, of each emperor 
and his saec^um, the spirit of his age. In deciding to 
include in his work a rapid review of the chief medallion- 
types of individual reigns Mr. Mattingly has taken up the 
challenge thrown down by P. L. Strack, in whose UnUr- 
suckungen eur rdmischen JieichsprAgung des eweiten Jahrhun- 
derts the medallions are discussed and catalogued along with 
the coins. Bui here the British Museum pieces are excluded 
from the Catalogue proper—and rightly excluded, so we 
believe. It is, of courae, true that throughout the whole 
range of Roman imperial issues such complete independence 
of the ordinary official and legal monetary systems as that 
enjoyed by Renaissance or modern medals was a phenomenon 
quite unknown. It is clear that a Roman medallion admits 
of no ready-made, hard-and-fast, single definition. The 
frontier between a coin and a medallion can never be 
drawn with absolute exactitude. But there are among the 
varied products of the Roman imperial mints numerous 
pieces falling into certain well-defined categories which, 
while they conform externally to many of the general rules 
governing the ordinary coinage, undoubtedly stand above 
and apart from the regular currencies ; and, in spite of their 
obvious points of difference from modern medals, they 
hllod a quite special and unmistakably medallic rdle. They 
are pieces which the evidence, external and internal, proves 
to have been struck by the emperor for solemn commemora¬ 
tion and to have been primarily and specifically intended 
for presentation or distribution by him as individual, 
peraonal gifts within a limited cirale of recipients, in a 
large proportion of cases on New Year’s Day, whether 
reckoned accoi'ding to the calendar, or according to the 
regnal year. Any idea of their circulation as currency was 
either wholly absent or quite secondary and subordinate. 
The large bronze pieces, or medallions proper, with which 
in the Antonine period we are almost exclusively concerned, 
are clearly differentiated from the regular currency by 
certain well-defined features of structure, style, and content. 
In content, indeed, they tend to show a striking indepen¬ 
dence of the coinage. The vast majority of their reverse- 
types either do not appear at all on ordinary coins or are 
only found there in less rich and complex versions. In 
view, then, of this real distinction in scope, purpose, and 
character between medallions and current coins we fully 
support Mr. Mattingly’s contention that it is inadvisable to 
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combine the study of the former as closely with that of 
the latter os Struck has done (p. xciv). Special points 
raised by the author’s account of medallion reverse-types 
will be discussed below. With regard to the general surveys 
wherein each reign, as mirrored in its coinage, is assessed 
and summarized, two quotations will suffice to suggest their 
quality. “[The reign of Antoninus Piusj is like a deep 
wide reach of still water where the river runs full and even 
before it i-eaches the rapids. Or, to change the metaphor, 
the great l>ody of the Empire is sufficiently at rest for us to 
study the flow of the blood through its veins and the play 
of the muscles on its limbs” (p. ci). “The [later] coinage 
[of Commodus] plunges hither and thither, not only beyond 
the norms of Marcus, but even beyond all previous tradi¬ 
tions of the Boman mint. It ends on a note of almost 
uncontrollable hysteria” (p. clxxxiii). No one can complain 
that numismatic studies do not make for enlivening the 
style of history. 

For many students of the im{>erial coinage the intro¬ 
ductory chapters on the interpi-etation of reverse-types are 
inevitably the main focus of interest, as each successive 
volume of the Catalogue appears. They are, moreover, of 
their very nature, more productive of criticism and discussion 
than any other section of the work; and it is to a small 
selection from among the numerous points there raised that 
we propose to devote the rest of this review. 

On p. Ixxx Mr. Mattingly accepts Strack’s interpretation 
of the Antonine “province” series as being “no true con¬ 
tinuation of the Hadiianic but a treatment of the same 
subject in an entirely different spirit”. The provinces are 
seen “above all as tributary and Italy has her privileged 
position in the centre”. That Pius’ own outlook did, as 
early as 189, make for the re-instatement of Italy as the 
sovereign province cannot, indeed, be denied (see The 
Hadriunic ^hool, p. 112). But such criticism of Hadrian’s 
tendency to place Italy on a level with the provinces does 
not necessarily preclude us from interpreting the “province ” 
series as an acknowledgement, or appreciation, by Pius of 
his predecessor’s attitude and policy towards the provincials 
themselves, as the seal, as it were, set by Pius upon his 
own act of vindicating his adoptive father’s life-work and 
memory by securing his consecration {ibid., p. 144). Strack 
notes that it is not the remission of the tax, but its pay¬ 
ment, which is depicted, that Italy does not appear and 
that the province types occur only on senatorial bronze: in 
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fact, he regards our aeries as directly inspired by the 
Senate’s “ Selbstandigkeit” in the choice of types (Strack, 
cp. cit. iii, S. 41, Anm. &6). But the very occasion for 
which the types were issued—the actual offering of the 
aurum coronariutn (reduced by half) by the provincials — 
and the fact that Pius remitted the whole of the tax for 
Italy (as Hadrian had done before him) are sufficient ex¬ 
planation both of the scenes depicted and of the non-appear¬ 
ance of Italy in the series. Incidentally, no coin-type has 
come down to us actually commemorating Pius’ remission 
for the Italians of the whole of their share of the tax; 
while the very alacrity with which the provinces are shown 
hurrying to offer their gifts might well be interpreted as 
a tribute to the success of Hadrian’s imperial idea. Again, 
a real ‘‘Selbstfindigkeit” enjoyed by the Senate in the 
matter of coin-types has yet to Iw proved. As Mr. Mattingly 
himself points out, the senatorial coinage of 139 does not 
differ seriously in tone from the imperial: in some cases 
** it even seems to interpret the imperial policy more freely 
and generously than the imperial mint itself”. How far, 
indeed, are we really justified in making this distinction 
between “senatorial” and “imperial” coinage in the second 
centui'y? Is it really so significant that the “province” 
types only occur on ^e ocs? For while it is true that the 
Antonine provinces do not appear on the “imperial” gold 
and silver, it is also true that the Hadrianic Italia of the 
“setiatorial” bronze is no whit more distinguished from 
the other provinces than her sister of the “imperial” denarii. 

One of the most interesting problems presented to us 
when studying the Koman world of the second century a.d. 
is that of tiying to determine the nature of the religious 
belief which the average educated person had in the pagan 
gods. It must be confessed that Mr. Mattingly seems to us 
to betray a kind of contradiction or liaesitatio iudicii in his 
treatment of this question. On the one hand he tells us 
that “the world of thought on which the die-engraver drew 
was a world of living imagination and belief. Many 
Romans believed literally in the actual existence of the 
powers that appear on the coins. Even those who did not 
80 believe used such thought-forms as a convenient way of 
describing the mysterious reality that they failed to com¬ 
prehend” (p. xxv). He refuses “to brand as absurd the 
view that there was any reality of any kind behind the 
objects of pagan worship” (p. xxvi); and he assures us that 
“the Roman was very certain of a spirituiU world and very 
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sure that it was closely bound up with the world which he 
saw and felt” (p. xxvii). With this estimate of the sober 
i-eality of pagan religious faith we waniily agree. It is 
only the-modern convention, followed by so many critics, 
of projecting into ancient times their own unquestioning 
acceptance of the dogmas of agnosticism and unbelief which 
obscui-es the fact that a balanced and educated mind can be 
genuinely convinced of the existence and activity of super¬ 
natural and unseen powers. It is thus somewhat surprising 
to find Mr. Mattingly asserting in the same breath, by 
implication at least, that mental apathy is the necessary 
concomitant of belief, when he lays it down that under the 
Koman Empire **as always [our italics] few had the intel¬ 
lectual energy to be positive disbelievers” (p. xxv). Again, 
the author is puzzled by the Koman conception ''that the 
actual material show of an imperial largesse had somewhere 
behind it in tlie spiritual w'orld a goddess, Liberalitas, 
holding a magic horn of plenty, but a real abacus, such as 
he had seen as paii; of the furniture of this show”: he finds 
it strange “how the Koman could be at once so practical 
and so religious” (p. xxvii). But surely it is not the show 
itself, but the '* divine” imperial vii-tue of generosity 
prompting the show, which the goddess Liberalitas personi¬ 
fies. Comucopiac and ahacus are the natural symbols of that 
virtue when shown in allegory. We have no more reason 
for supposing that the Komans thought of Liberalitas os 
actually standing somewhere with these objects in her 
hands than we have for imagining that the sculptors of 
medieval cathedials thought of Sancta Mater Ecclesia as 
actually standing somewhere and holdings real chalice, such 
as they had seen as part of the "furniture” of her liturgy. 
No Christian literally believes that the Eternal Father in 
Heaven wears a Papal tiara or that St. John the Baptist 
stands before His throne with an actual Agnus Dei in his 
hand, St. Peter with an actual bunch of keys, or a canonized 
bishop with an actual model of the cathedral which he 
built, because he sees them thus symbolically portrayed 
in Christian art. Why should not the pagans of the second 
century have had something of the same attitude towards 
the representations in imperial art of their gods and celestial 
patrons? This hesitation on Mr. Mattingly’s part between 
his instinctive sense of the reality of pagan religious belief 
and his confoiinity to modern scepticism comes out veiy 
clearly in his handling of the stor y o f the "Mii-acle of the 
Rain” among the Quadi in 173. While appearing not to 
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question the existence of genuine belief among the Bomans 
that Heaven had intervened on this occasion on Eome’s be* 
half, he will not allow its genuineness in the Emperor’s case. 
“Marcus, Stoic philosopher though lie was, allowed a place 
to superstition, in governing the minds of the masses’* 
(p. cxxxix). “Marcus, like his Stoic masters, recognized 
that the masses need religious consolations, with which the 
sage can dispense” (p. cxlix). But why dismiss the whole 
episode as “superstition”? Why exempt Marcus from the 
natural human instinct to see the divine hand behind 
surprising and inexplicable phenomena? There is, indeed, 
always the danger, human nature being what it is, of 
“superstitio ” creeping in to taint genuine “religio”, as 
when Marcus had two live lions tossed into the Danube in 
obedience to Abonuteichos’ oracle (p. cxlix) or when he 
perhaps over hastily allowed the coinage to confer on the 
Egyptian Hermes the monopoly of divine aid in the incident 
of the rain. But he deliberately labels his coin-type 
RELIC(io) AVC(usti), thus taking personal responsibility 
for it, as it wei-e; and in the later version of the Column 
the divine pi'esence still broods above the Roman legions, a 
presence portrayed as a mystic, awe-inspiring, indeterminate 
figtira, unconnected, as Mr. Mattingly observes (p. cxxxix) 
“with Hermes or any other god”. The deeply religious 
spirit which pervades imperial art in the second century— 
whether it be relief-sculptures on public monuments or 
coin-types, both designed to serve the “intelligenzia” as 
well os the masses, or medallions designed for educated 
persons alone—cannot be explained away in terms of “opium 
of the people”. Mr. Mattingly does not forget that the 
Christians themselves, believing that all things come from 
God, naturally looked upon the “Miracle of the Rain” as 
an act of diroct divine intervention granted in answer to 
their own prayers. Christians, whether early or modem, 
as worshippers of the One True God, do indeed “readily 
question whether the powers that the pagans called ‘gods’ 
were really such” (p. xxvi). What they are less disposed 
to question is the genuineness of pagan belief in the objec¬ 
tive existence and operation of divine beings. 

On p. cxxxv, note 2, apropos of the “Mars in Action” 
and Mars Victor types of Marcus’ fifteenth tribunician year, 
it is stated that noting can as yet be made of the distinc¬ 
tion between bearded and unbearded representations of the 
god. Is it possible that the bearded god is the patron of 
the seasoned veterans, the beardless that of the new 
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recruits? On Trajan’s Arch at Beneventum the upper 
relief of the left-hand pylon on the city side shows Italia 
presenting two of her sons to the Emperor as recruits for 
military service in the presence of a youthful, beardless 
Mars {Jahftshe/U, ii, Abb. 96). The pendant relief of the 
right-hand pylon shows Trajan presenting two childi-en of 
veteran colonists to Italia, who holds a ploughshare and is 
accompanied by a bearded Mara {ibid., Abb. 97). In the 
chronological table on p. ciii the year 166 is given as the 
date of Commodus’ reception of the title of Caesar. Thus 
it is not as “just created Caesar ” (p. cxxxviii) that Commodus 
is presented to the troops by Marcus in the PROVIDENTIA 
types of 171-172 (p. 624, nos. 1426/6), but as the mainstay 
of the dynasty now that Verus is dead, or as the pledge of 
future successes to follow up the victories gained in Geimany 
that year. The following may be added to the list of 
corrigenda: p. xxv, note 2 read ‘^Velleius Paterculus ii, 108” 
for “Velleius Patei-culus iii, 103”; on p. cxxxiii read 
“Temple of Borne and Venus” for “Temple of Borne and 
Verus”. 

The surveys of the medallions of each reign are intended, 
Mr. Mattingly tells us, “only to introduce, not to exhaust, 
the subject” (p. xcix), which does, in our opinion, merit 
independent study on its own account. But so convinced 
are we of the importance of these sections, both as supple¬ 
menting the coin record and as drawing the attention of 
readers to the intrinsic interest and significance of medal¬ 
lions in genere, that we venture to suggest a few corrections 
and additional considerations here. The large “framed” 
piece of Antoninus Pius in Berlin, showing C 3 'bcle in her 
lion-car (p. xcv=Gnecchi, ii, no. 81) and the Paris piece, also 
of Pius, with Lapiths and Centaurs in contest (p. xcvi= G. ii, 
no. 94) are neither of them ancient. The type of the Emperor 
grouped with Victory and Ceres, bearing the date of Pius’ 
twenty-first tribunician year, cannot be verified (p. xevi = 
G. ii, no. 22). The CONCORDIA EXERCITVVM 
piece of Pius, showing Concordia holding Victory and eagle, 
is an ordinary coin without S • C • (p. xcv = G. iii, no. 125). 
The Paris medallion of Pius’ nineteenth tribunician year 
shows Ceres grouped with Neptune, not with Jupiter, as 
Gnecohi states (p. xevi = G. ii, no. 65). Again, Ceres is 
grouped, not with Hercules, as Gnecchi believes, but with 
Triptolemus—his serpent-car is clearly visible on the extreme 
right on the design—on a piece struck by Pius for Diva 
Faustina (p. xcvii = G. ii, no. 16). The practically oblite- 
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rated exergue legend of another of Faustina's posthumous 
medallions, with the Sabine women intervening in the fight 
between Romans and Sabines, should almost certainly be 
read as SABINAE, not, with Gnecchi, as AETERNIT . . . 
(p. xcvii = 6. ii, no. 2). Turning to the medallions struck 
for Marcus Aurelius during the reign of Pius, Mr. Mattingly 
I'epeats Gnecchi’s error apropos of the Berlin piece issued 
in 145, in identifying the seated figure in the centaur-car 
with Venus inst^d of with Bacchus (p. xcviii = G. ii, 
no. 73). Mr. Mattingly's interpretation of the gi*oup of a 
standing figure and helmeted seated figure on the Paris 
piece - of 149 as Honos and Vii*tus can hardly be right 
(p. xcviii = G. ii, no. 88): the seated figure is clearly male, 
whereas Virtue is female, and the standing figure is certainly 
female, with long chiton, stcphanc, and bmnch, instead of 
mule, half-draped and holding a cornucopias —the guise 
under which Honos is normally shown in imperial art; 
Gnecchi’s description of the group as representing Mai-s 
and Venus still seems to be the best As regards the 
TEMPORVM FELICITAS type showing Hei'cules drawn 
along in a car by four centaurs, no mention is made of the 
fact that the centaurs carry attributes of the Four iSeasons, 
a detail which gives special point to the teinporum of the 
legend and suggests definite connexions with the New' Year: 
Hercules, the great benefactor of man, has overcome the 
forces of evil and harnessed them to the service of good, 
thus inaugurating good times for the world in geneml and 
in particulair for the agricultural year (p. xcviii = G. ii, 
no. 31. Cf. Colza, Ld Necropoli del Porto di Eoma nclV Isola 
Sacra, p. 184, fig. 92 = mosaic in Tomb 101, show'ing 
Hercules seated and holding a zodiac fmme, from which 
emerge four maidens with the attribute of the Seasons). 
No consideration is given to Strack's very convincing sugges¬ 
tion that the various Feounditus types of Faustina II, struck 
under Pius, celebrate the births of imperial children (p. xcix). 
The child seated on a peacock between tw'O dancing Gory- 
bantes on another of Faustina ll’s early types is almost 
certainly not a girl but a boy (p. xcix = G. i, no. 9. Cf. 
Strack, op. cit., iii, S. 113). When we pass to the author’s 
survey of Marcus’ own medallions w'e find a few points 
which call for comment The type struck for Lucius Verus 
in 1C6 with the junior Emperor on a platform presenting 
a figure to four soldiers represents, not Verus investing a 
king with royal status, but, as Gnecchi hints, Verus pi-e- 
senting to the troops the youthful Commodus, just raised 
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in that very year to the rank of Caesar (p. cxlvi = G. ii, 
no. 14). llere Commodus appears as older than liis actual 
age (five years)—a common numismatic convention. And 
Mr. Mattingly does not mention a delightful little piece in 
Paris with busts of the two new Caesars, Commodus and 
his younger brother, Annins Verus, one on either side, 
which wns obviously struck for this occasion in 16G and 
portrays them at their actual :iges of five and three years 
respectively (G. iii, tav. 151, no. 8). The ty^ie struck by 
Marcus in his own name in 1G8/9 surely shows Abundantia, 
not Iiistitiji, seated, while two genii stagger towards her 
under the weight of an enormous cornncopme (p. clxvi = 
G. ii, no. 86). One of Faustina IPs later types shows a 
girl standing in the centre and receiving the Throe Graces 
from Venus, while Juno (Lucina?), seated, crowns her from 
))eliind. 3fr. Mattingly rightly identifies the girl with either 
Faustina or her daughter Lticiila: he might have noted 
that she is rejn'esented in the attitude of Spes—hojie of 
offspring (p. cxlviii = G. ii, no. 32). The excellent survey 
of ComuK^us’ medallions suggests no 8|>eclal criticisms, 
beyond the remark that three of the smaller pieces quoted 
on p. clxxxii— APOL MONETAE (G. iii, no. 193), SAE- 
CVLl FELIC (G. iii, no. 185), and I O M SPONSOR 
SEC AVC —aro ordinary, non-S • C *, coins. 

The introductoiy essay to vol. iv abounds in many other 
interosting questions and problems which cannot be treated 
here. Other critics will doubtless raise and solve them 
elsewhere. K we have largely confined oui-selves to the 
detailed criticism of a few chosen points, this should at 
least convince the author of our deep sense of the signific^ince 
of every item in his great book, nut for numismatists only, 
but fur students of the wider asi>ects of Roman imperial 
history', art, and thought in the second century a.d. 

J. M. C. Toykbeb. 
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NOTES ON THE OXFORD COLLECTIONS. 

(6) PHRYQU TO GALATIA. 

[See Plates XII-XIV.] 

This instalment completes the survey of Asia Minor. 
Details have been given in all cases of the source from 
which the coins came to Oxford: the additions of b., c., 
and d. to the names respectively mark bequests, collec¬ 
tions deposited, and donations. The coins described 
as (Baldwin, 1939) come from a collection recently 
obtained by Messrs. A. H. Baldwin & Sons, which 
seems to have been formed at or near Mersina about 
the end of last century, as the great majority of the 
bronze pieces were Cilician, with Soli predominant: 
they were shown at the British Museum about 1900, 
but there is no record there of their provenance. 

Some unpublished varieties of the Sandan types of 
Tarsus have been omitted, as casts of them have been 
sent to Miss D. H. Cox of Yale, who is making a study 
of the series. 

PHRYGIA. 

Acmokeia. 

1. Head of city-goddess r., veiled and turreted. 

r. j[AKMONEj 1. |TIMO0E Artemis advancingr., 
wearing chiton, drawing an-ow from quiver with r., 
holding bow in 1.: beaide her, stag r. 

A5 f, 17 mm., 3-75 g. (E. Shepherd) 

This coin is of better style than those of the same 
types with double magistiate's name. 
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Aezanis. 

1. r. f AIZANITHN Cult-st«tue standing to front, 
veiled, r. hand resting on liead of stag standing 1.: 
b. d. 

CEHIKA 5ACCIK0Y Hermes standing to fi-ont, 
• head 1., mule, holding, in r. purse, in 1. caduceus: 
b. d. 

M t, 16-5 inra., 3*74 g. (E. Rogers) 

The obverse tyi)e, with one stag only, is an unusual 
variant. 

Amorium. 

1. Head of city-goddess r., with turreted crown; b. d. 

[AlMOP IA NflN Lion bounding r,, caduceus under 
AC 

hinder paws: i. f. 1. ab. 

M f, 16 mm., 4-18 g. (H. Weber, 7010) 

In the Weber catalogue the second name is given 
as KM. 


Akcyra. 

1 . C.6CAN ■^PflMHN Bust r., draped, with turi-eted 
crown: b. d. 

CANKV ^PANHN Dionysos standing to front, head 
1 ., bimation over 1. shoulder and round waist, holding 
kantharos in r., resting 1. on thyrsos: at his feet, 
panther standing 1.: b. d. 

JEi I, 20 mm., 3*67 g. [PI. XII. 1] (Nicolaides) 
Apameia. 

1. Head of Artemis r., with crown of three turrets: b. d. 

Mai-syas advancing r., playing on flute, nebris Heating 
behind ; i. f. r. j AnA[, 1. | [bel., Maeander]. 

M (a) f, 15 mm., 4*45 g. (Peterson sale) 

(&) f, 12 mm., 1-96 g. (Christ Church c.) 

2. Head of Zeus r., laur.: b. d. 

Crested helmet 1.: i. f. r. ^ AnAM[, 1. j AN[ 
iE f, 12 mm., 2-16 g. (Peterson sale) 
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8. As 1, but on rev. r. j AnA[, 1. j ^pqy^ 

.(E f, 14"5 mm., 3-93 g, (Petei-son sale) 

4. As 1, but on rev. r. j AHA ME, 1. | Al 

JE f, 15 mm., 4-22 g. (Nicolaides) 

5. Head of Zeus r., lain*.: b. d. 

Cult-statue to fix>nt, wearing polos, veil, and chiton, 
fillets pendent from hnnds: i. f. r. | [A)nAMEfl[N], 
1. 1 EYArOP[ 

E f, 18 mm., 5-98 g. (Nicolaides) 

It may be noted that on the coin of tliis type H. 
Weber 7029, now in the Ashmolean, the magistrate’s 
name should be read AflOA 

6. CAH >MOZ Bust r., bearded, laur., and draped: 
b. d. 

CnnCAArON OCAHAMe (i. f.) n N Hermes 
standing to front, head 1., holding purse in r., caduceus 
and chlamys on 1. arm : b. d. 

.E I, 24 mm., 6-25 g. (Bodleian c.) 

The obverse is from the same die as B.M.C. Pht^/gia 
90/128. 

7. Bust of Athene r., wearing crested helmet and aegis: 
b. d. 

tAflAM ^€n N Eagle r., on thunderbolt, wings 
open, wreath in beak: b. d. 

jE 4, 17 mm., 2-45 g. (Nicolaides) 


Elagahalus. 


8 . 


CAYT K M AY >ANTnN€l NOC Bust r., laur., wear- 
ing cuirass. 

Ceni-A. M A C6Y- ^TO B AHAMe 
rPA- HN 


Tyche standing 


1., wearing kalathos, long chiton, and peplos, holding 
in r. rudder, in 1. cornucopioo. 

JE f, 25-5 mm., 6*42 g. [PI. XII. 2] (Baldwin) 


The bust on the obverse seems to be that of 
Elagabjilus rather than of Caracalla: the B.3I.C- 
takes the latter view for coins with the same 
magistrate’s name, the Inv. Wadd. the former. 

Q 2 
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Bruzus. 

Maxhntis. 

1. CnOYOY ^MAZIMOCK Bust r., bareheaded, wear¬ 
ing cuirass and cloak. 

POVS (ex.) -♦HflUH Demeter standing r., hold¬ 
ing torch in each hand, in car drawn by two winged 
serpents. 

jE I, 26 mm., 6*27 g. (Mrs. Birch, Smyrna) 


Cadi. 

Commodus 

1. CAVTAAVP ^KOMOAOC Bust r., laur., back view. 

06niMIAIMHN0(t>IA0VAPXKAA0HNnN Zeus 
standing 1., wearing chiton and himation, holding 
eagle on r., sceptre in 1. 

JE j, 24 mm., 8-21 g. (B. Shepherd sale) 

The beginning of the reverse legend is double- 
struck. 

ClBYRA. 

1. Youthful bust r., wearing helmet and chlamys. 

Horseman wearing helmet and cuirass galloping r. 
with speai* couched: bel. -»KlBYPAT[ 

JR t, 16 mm., 3-63 g. [Pl. XII. 4] 

(E. D. BarfF, Smyma) 

The helmet on the obverse is of unusual form. 

2. Youthful bust r., wearing helmet and chlamys. 

Horseman wearing helmet and cuii’ass with shield 
on 1. arm galloping r. with spear couched: i. f. 1. 

bunch of grapes, bel. -*‘KIBY^ATn[N 

Ai f, 16 mm., 2-71 g. (pierced). 

(F. U Griffith d.) 

Fattstma. 

8. 5<1)AVCTINA Bust r., draped. 

Wicker basket: ab. -♦K IB VP A bel. 

f, 21 mm., 5*61 g. (New College c.) 
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CinTESSUS. 

GaUientts^ 

1 , OAVKAinAlKrAAAIHNOCCeB Bust i,, lad., back 
view: i. f. n n 

Oen^AP AVP WAPKOVKIAYH +-CCCON Poly- 

d&kt4s(?) liTJilaUDii i^ouiiJ sci^ph e 

in l.j Looking at Feraeus advancing r., liead turned 
back, wealing sl^ort chiton and winged aiioea, holding 
in n head of Meduaa^ in I, harpo, 

M I, S2 mill., 14 63 g. [PI, XII. 6] 

(W. T. Roady) 

COTJAEUif. 

1. OKOTtAEfZO[VEznAjS:iANONKArrAPA Hoadr., 
laur. 

>Eni KAAY tAPETIA[OI] Zeus standing 1., nude, 
r, arm raised- 

jd3 2L niin., 4’70 g. (New Cnilege c.) 

Thisdiffersfi'oiiiB.Jir.C. 164/34 and 1G5/36 

ill the absence of the epithet ^lAOHATP] Z on the 
revei-se, 

CkiraC^lla. 

2. QAVT K M AVPH CeVt-POC ANTHNeiNOC Head 

hun 

cmi r lOVA KOAPA >TOV APX KOTIA£ON 
Herakles standing to front, head v., nude, nesting r. 
on club, holding on 1. arm infant TeLeplios, >vhcise 
arms are raised toA^'nrds him: Jiun-skiii on 1. atnn 

jE 1, 31 mni., 1217 g. (Christ Churth c.) 

3. CAN TUN [ N OC J A V - - - CTO C Head r., latir, 

QCniMA-PHAMeNCAB.a (ex,) ^KOTlACaN 
Heiuklea standing L, nude, witli r. grasping iioi tis 
of stag fallen h, and planting i% knee on its back : 
chib in L 

31 mni., 12‘11 g. 


(Baldwin) 
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Diokysopolis. 

1. Head of Dionysos r., crowned with ivy. 

r. j AI0NY[20] 1. | nOAIT[nN] Thyrsos bound 
with fillets erect: i. f. 1. crescent, r. star. 

JE f, 16 mm., 2-90 g. (Hess) 

Dociuium. 

1. ^AHMOC Head r., youthful, laur.: b. d. [Round 
countermark, quiver (?)] 

CAOKI ^MEjCIN Tychestanding 1.,wearingkalathos, 
chiton, and peplos, holding in r. rudder, in 1. cornu- 
copiae: b. d. 

JE I, 22 mm., 5*17 g. (Kaye d.) 

Published by Wise, p. 8, as of Cius. 

Diadumcnhtk 

8. OM.OrEA MAKPANrnN.AIAAOVM€NIANOC.K‘ 
Bust r., bareheaded, we.aring cuirass and cloak. 
CAOKiNEfN 5MAKEAONflN Athene advancingr., 
wearing helmet, long chiton, and aegis, brandishing 
spear in r., shield on 1. arm. 

jE /, 80 mm., 11*28 g. (Nicolaides) 

Epictbteis. 

1. Youthful bust r., in crested helmet with cheek pieces 
lowered, draped: b. d. 

r. ^EfllKTHTE Hoi-se walking r.: above back, pilos 
surmounted by star: i. f. 1. ab. between legs 2^ 
AJ f, 18*5 mm., 6*51 g. (W. H. Buckler d.) 

2. As 1, but to 1. I and |MO 

r. jEniKTHT Horse walking r.: above back, pilos 
surmounted by star and palm i. f. 1. A(?) and 
IFAIOY 

JE t, 21 mm., 6*76 g. (H. Weber 6986) 

The Weber catalogue does not mention the I on 
the obv. and the A (?) on the rev.: the latter is 
possibly the lower part of a monogmm. 
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Eumeketa, 

1. Head of Athene in enested Coricithiati helmet. 

1. |EVME L ^ ’ wemiig 

long thitoHj [lolding in r. wreath, in I. palm* 

j'E 1, 20 mni.j 4-7(j g. {Baldwin} 

Domitid. 

2. tjAOMITIA CCEBACTH Bust iv, draped* 

O]- ■ANT - VAAAPX[ L f. r, |eVM€ 1, |[N]enN 
Kyhele seated 1 ., wearia^g long chiton, holding patera 
in r,, restii^g L ai'in on tympiTnnni* 

JE fj 15 mm.^ 2 00 g* (New College c*) 

31 r Aiiydhi3 Caesar. 

a C M AVPHAI. >OVHPOC.KA1 Bust r*, bareheaded, 
bock view* 

CGVMrNe: on ^AXAIO N Zeusseatedkjnniation 
over legs, holding Nike J. on r., resting 1, on sceptre. 

S‘E t, 24 imin, 0 47 g* [Pl, XI1, 3] {Eald’Lvin} 

HlEIEAeOLlS. 

1* Head of Apollo i'., Ifiiiv. 

r. jlEPO 1. ^nOAlTflN Gutbless seated 1., wearing 
long chiton and pej>]o6, on ttuee sliields, holding on 
r, Nike bearing crown, resting 1. on acei^tre: i. f. r. 
IpS}, ex. 

jE lO’O nun*, 4-7S g. (Nicola ides) 

2. Bust of Snvapis r., weaving inodhisiLiid draped : b. d. 

tl€PA ^nOAClTflN Tycbe sEamling 1., wearing 
kalutlios, chiton, and peplos, hohling in r* rudder, 
in 1 oorititcopiae: b* d, 

jE (fj) J,j IS inni.* 2‘S2 g* (E. Shepherd) 

{&) 17-5 miiir, 2'Gl g* (Nitolaides) 

The tAvo coins are fi-om the s-ame dies in I’eversed 
positions. 
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8. CAH >MOC Head r., youthful, laur.: b. d. 

CiePAflO ^ACITUN Isis standing 1., wearing long 
chiton, holding in r. sistruin, in 1. situla: b. d. • 

JE 20 mm., 8*54 g. (Nicolaides) 

4. ^I€PACVN CKAHTOC Bust r., youthful, draped; 
b. d. 

^ 16PAH COACITHN Apollo standing r., wearing 
long robe, holding in r. plectrum, in 1. lyre: b. d. 

M /, 27-5 mm., 10-67 g. (Nicolaides) 


Augustus. 

6. CSEBAZ MOZ Head r., bare. 

[XJAPHZ 

r. \ XAPHTOZ 1. |[IE]PAnOAEITnN Apollo as 
Kn 

on 4. 

jE f, 20 mm., 6-28 g. (Clirist Church c.) 

6. [tZEBAZ] 5TOZ Head r., bare. 

->IEPAn[OJj AElTflN I AOPVKA|NOZ in linear 
border. 

f, 16 mm., 2-48 g. (Chiist Church c.) 

Tibtrius. 

7. '5TIBEPIOE CKAICAP Head r., laur. 

, lEPAHO , , MENAN . ^ ro , 

* AElTflN APOC Apollo as on 4. [Round 

countermark, six>pointed star.] 

M I, 15 mm., 3-94 g. (Christ Church c.) 

Britannicus. 

8. CBPITA NN 3IKOZKAIZA[P] Bust r., bareheaded, 
draped. 

OZVIAAIOZANTIOXOZIEPAHOAITnN Table, on 
wliich two crowns: to r., palm f 

JE f, 17-6 mm., 3-59 g. [PI. XII. 5] 

(Bodleian c.) 
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M. Aurelius Caesar. 

9. CMAVPHAIOC. ^BHPOCKAl Bust r., bareheaded, 
back view. 

I6PA 

bel. “^riQy\£| Hades standing in car drawn 

by four horses galloping r., holding Persephone 
I’ound waist. 

^ 42 mni., 34-30 g. (Baldwin) 

Faustina. 

10. ^<t)AVCT6INA CC€B[ACTH] Bust r., draped. 

3[l€]PAn COACITflN MSn standing to front, head 1., 
wearing short chiton and chlamys, crescent behind 
shoulders, holding pine-cone in r., resting 1. on 
sceptre. 

.dB I, 19 niin., 8-72 g. (Baldwin) 


Laodiceia. 

1. CAHMOCAAOAIKCnN ^N€nKOPnN Bustr.,laur., 
chlaniys on 1. shoulder. 

oeniHAiAnirpHTOCA ciAPXOvr 

(ex.) -* N€flKOPflN -A-phrodite seated 1. on high- 

backed tlirone, wearing long chiton and peplos, 
holding patera in r., sceptre in 1.: at her knee Eros 
standing r., r. hand raised. 

M I, 48-5 Him., 60-96 g. (Baldwin) 

Julia JOonina. 

2. Cl OVA-AO ^MNACeB Bust r., drajied. [Round 
countermarks, H and head r.] 

CAAOAIKCnN ^NenKOP (ins.) CnN Harpokrates 
standing to front, head 1., crowned with skhent, 
r. hand to mouth, cornucopiae and chlamys on 1. arm. 

jE 31-5 mni., 14-82 g. (Nicolaides) 

8. CIOVAIAAO ^MNACeBACT Bust r., draped. 

CAAOA ^IKCflN Table, on which px-ize-crown: 
below, -►ACIAK \ OMOA j €IA 
JE j, 30 mm., 10-78 g. [PL XII. 7j (Baldwin) 
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Catx^allcu 

4. CAVKMAVAN ^TflN€INOC Bust r., laur., wearing 
cuirass and clo.ik, 

CAAOAIK€nNN€ KOPHNfnH Athene stand- 
ing wearing helmet, chiton, aegis, and j>eplos, 
, holding on r. Nike, resting 1. on s|>ear, by which 
shield: to 1., before her, altar. []^und counter- 
mark, 

AC j, 86 mm., 18*76 g. (C. Warren d.) 

Nacoleia. 

Trajan. 

1. QANTPAIANOCKAICAP Head r., laur. 

ONAKOA€nN Bust of Men r., wearing cap, on 
crescent 

M I, 17*5 mm., 8*55 g. (New College c.) 

Pelt A E. 

Antoninus Pius. 

1. CAVTKAICAP ^ANTaN6INOC Bust r., laur., back 
view. [Round countermark, crescent and star.] 

CnCATHNnN ^MAK€AON Zeus seated 1., 

wearing himation, holding in r. i)ntei*a, resting 1. on 
sceptre. 

jE I, 82 mm., 15*08 g. (New College c.) 

PlllLOUELIUM. 

1. Bust of Nike r., diaped, palm behind shoulder. 

ab.-►d)IAOMHA bel.-♦ANT IPO Two cornuacopiae 
bound together at base and turned r. and ]., with 
fillets: between, thunderbolt horizontally, above 
which crescent upwards and star between the horns. 

JE I, 22 mm., 9*89 g. (Sotheby’s, 26.7.1910) 

Oeta. 

2. CAOCen ^PETACK Bust r., bareheaded, back view. 

t<J>IAOMH ^CPIIAKOVTOVP Tyche stmding 1., 
wearing kalathos, chiton, and peplos, holding in r. 
rudder, in 1. cornucopiae. 

AC I, 21 mm., 5-35 g. 


(Baldw'in) 
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Syxnada. 

1. Head of city-goddess r., with crown of three tuirets: 
b. d. 

r. |SYNNA[ 1. |<l>l AHNI Zeus standing 1., hiina- 
tion round waist, holding thunderbolt in r., resting 
L on sceptre. 

M I, 22 mm., 6-62 g. (Sotheby’s, 2C.7.1910) 

2. CBO ^VAH Bust r., laur. and driaped : b. d. 

CCVNNA ^A€flN Dikniosyue seated 1., wearing 
long chiton and peplos, holding in r. scales, in 1. 
cornucopiae: b. d. 

I, 24 mm., 6-20 g. (Christ Church c.) 

8. QCVNNA JACflN Eagle r., head 1., wings open: 
b. d. 

CKPAC 5COV Owl standing r., head to front, on 
amphora: b. d. 

j-E t» mm., 3 S9 g. (A. H. Saiyce b.) 

The legends and tyjjes are those of Iinhoof, Gr. M, 
224/742®, but interchanged. 

Augustus. 

4. CCeBACTOC XYNNAACnN Head r., bare. 

^KPA CC OY Zeus seated 1., himation round legs, 
holding on r. Nike r., resting 1. on sceptre. 

JE I, 19 mm., 6-97 g. (Baldwin) 


Temskothyrae. 

1. CTHM6NOC ^OIKICTHC Bust r., youthful, dnaped ; 
b. d. 

CCKOnCAIANOCAP 5XnNTHM6NOOV (ins.) ^P6V 
CCI Herakles standing r., nude, r. hand Ijehind 
back, 1. 1 ‘esting on club and holding lion’s skin: b. d. 

JE I, 2G mm., 10-13 g. (Spink) 
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Tbemisokium. 

Trch. GaUus. 

1. OAVTOKKrOVIBTPEBrAAAOCC€B Bustr.,laur., 
back vieu': three dots under bust. 

CO€M )ICnN€nN Herakles standing, head r., 
nude, club raised in r., 1. elbow resting on stele over 
whicii lion’s skin is thrown. 

JE 25 mm., 10-46 g. [Pl. XII. 8] (E. Rogers) 


Ckaqus. 


LYCIA. 


1. Head of Apollo r., laur., hair in loose wavy curls: 
by neck A Y 

Lyre; i. f. P and, beJ., to 1., stalk of corn; square 
incuse. 

M t, 16-5 mm., 1-67 g. [Pl. XIII. 1] 

(Baldwin) 

2, As 1, but hair in formal curls. 

As 1, but bel. to 1. crown of Isis. 

Ai t> mm., 1-52 g. (£. Shepherd sale) 


8. As 2. 

As 2, but no symbol. 

Al t, 15 mm., 1-47 g. (W. T. Ready) 


Cyaneae. 

1. Head of Apollo r., laur., hair loose, quiver behind 
neck. 

Lyre: i. f. ab. -*-AYKinN, bel. K Y: square incuse. 
M t, 14 mm., 1-66 g. (W. T. Ready) 

Gordian III. 

2. OAYTKAIMANTrOPAIANOCC€B Bust r., laur., 
back view. 

I. fKYANEf r. |TCdN Warrior standing to front, 
head r., wearing crested helmet, cuirass, and greaves, 
resting r. on spear, 1. on shield. 

JE t. 84 mm., 10-34 g. [Pl. XII. 9j 

(E. Rogers) 
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Masicttes. 

1. Head of Apollo r., laur., hair in wavy curls: by 
neck A Y 

Lyre: i. f. A, to r. plectrum \ : square incuse. 
JR f, 14 mm., 1-68 g. (Balliol Coll, c.) 

2. As 1, but head 1., hair in formal curls, no letters. 

As 1, but to 1. laurel-branch, to r. star. 

M I, 15 mm., 1-46 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

The style of this coin is cruder than that of B.M.C. 
Lycia, PI. xiii. 17. 

3. Head of Artemis r., wearing stephane, quiver at 
shoulder: by neck A Y 

Quiver with strap upwards: L f. bel. -►M A; square 
incuse. 

At t» mm., 0-78 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

4. As 8, but no letters. 

As 3, but i. f. ^ Y 

/U f, 13 mm., 0-70 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

6. Head of Artemis r., wearing stephane: bel. ->A Y 

Quiver upwards: on 1. arrow, on r. bow: i. f. r. 
fMA : b. d. 

iE 17 mm., 2-85 g. (Spink) 


Phaselis. 

1. Prow of galley r.: bel., dolphin r. 

Stem of galley r.: i. f. ab. wreath and -►OAEH 
JE> 18 mm., 5-30 g. (G. J. Chester d.) 

? Trebenna. 

Pius. 

1. CAVTKTAIAAAP 5ANTnN€INOC Head r., laur. 
Helen standing to front, wearing lung chiton and 
peplos with veil, sceptre in 1., between Dioskouroi 
standing to front, heads inwards, nude, with slat's 
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on ho-ids, each holding hoi*se by bridle with outer 
hand, spear with inner: in ex. —^TP 

JE j, 34 mm., 28-71 g. [PI. XIV. 6] (Baldwin) 

The style and reverse-type of this coin suggest an 
origin in the Lycian neighbourhood. 

PAMPHYLIA. 

Aspexdus. 

1. Two wrestlera engaging: the one on r. holds with 
his 1. hand the r. wrist of the other, and places his r. 
against his chest: b. d. 

1. fEZTFEAllVZ Slinger, wearing short chiton, 
stepping r. and disch.irging sling: i. f. r. triskeles r.: 
square incuse with dotted border. 

At f, 26 mni., 10-69 g. (Godwyn b.) 

2. Two wrestlers engaging: the one on 1. holds with 
both hands the 1. arm of the other, and grips his r. 
leg between his calves: b. d. 

As 1. 

Ai /, 24 mm., 10-89 g. [PI. XIII. 4) 

(Keble Coll, c.) 

The pose of the wrestlers is unusual: the nearest 
to it seems to be J.LA.N. 1908, PI. XII. 5. 

3. Two wrestlere engaging: the one on 1. holds with 
both hands the 1. arm of the other: between them 
-►A<t>: b. d. 

As 1, but triskeles 1. 

At t, 25 mm., 10-19 g. (Balliol Coll, c.) 

4. Circular shield with dotted rim. 

Head of Athene r. wearing crested helmet: to r. 
spear-head f: i. f. -►A M 

AS ?, 15 mm., 2-33 g. (Nicolaides) 

See Imhoof-Blumer, Kl. M. 817-18, for the attribu¬ 
tion to Aspendus: this coin, of the same types as his 
no. 28, but diffei’ent letters, adds another link to the 
series with forei)art of horse and sling. The lettem 
on his no. 81 (quoted from Svoronos) should probably 
be read O 0, as on a specimen in the Ashmolean. 
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JvUia Mafsa. 

5. CIOVAIAN .5MAICAN Bust r., ^'earing slephane 
and draped. 

Sarnpis seated 1., crowned with modius, wearing 
himation, r. hand extended over Kerberos seated 1. 
at liis feet, I. on sceptre : before him, Isis standing r., 
crowned with disk and horns, w'eoring long chiton 
and peplos, holding sistrum in r., situla in 1.: behind 
him, Demeter standing 1., crowned with modius, 
wearing veil and long chiton, resting r. on long torch: 
in ex. -♦ACnCN Al | DlN 

;, 33 mm., 20-99 g. [PI. XIII. 2] 


Attaua. 
ilf. Aurelius, 

1. ^AVPHAIOC CKAI Head r., bare. 

^ATTAA€I1N Bust of Athene r., wearing crested 
Corinthian helmet and aegis. 

M 20 mm., 8-78 g. (Christ Church c.) 

Volusian. 

2. QAKrOVA<J>rAAOVOAC6 Bust r., laur., back view. 

CATT ^AA€nN Asklepios standing to front, head 1., 
himation round waist, r. hand on sei-pent-staff. 

M /, 21 mm., 4*40 g. (Nicolaides) 

GaUienus, 

3. OAVKAinOVAirAAAIHNON Bust r., laur., back 
view: to r., I 

CATT ^AAe (ex.) —►DN Distyle temple-front, e.agle 
in pediment with head 1. and wings open: within, 
baetylic figure to front with head crowned with low 
polos, di-aped: before it, three small figures to front 
with hands clasped : at sides, above, on 1. star, on r. 
crescent, below, on 1. and r. small altai's. 

JE t, 87 mm., 21-18 g. (PL XIII. 6] (Baldwin) 
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Maqydus. 

1. Bust of Sarapis r., crowned with modius and draped: 
b. d. 

CMATY ^A€nN Isis standing 1., wearing long 
chiton and peplos, holding in r. sistrum, in 1. situla: 
b. d. 

M /, 15 mm., 2*67 g. (E. Rogers) 


Peboa. 

1. Head of Artemis r., laur., bow and quiver behind 
neck: b. d. 

r. jAPTEMIAOZ 1. J,nEPrAIAS Artemis standing 
to front, head 1., \vearing short chiton, holding wreath 
in r.. resting 1. on spear: bow and quiver behind r. 
shoulder: at her feet, stag standing 1., looking up at 
her: i, f. 1. A : b. d. 

M 82 mm., 16*80 g. [Pl. XIII. 6] 

(Godwyn b.) 

The style of the obverse is much freer than that 
of the normal examples of this series. 

Commodus. 

2. C[ ] )KOMOAOC Bust r., laur., back view. 

C[n6Pj ^TAI Distyle temple-front, eagle in pedi¬ 
ment: within, baetyl crowned with polos and draped. 

jE I, 15 mm., 2*51 g. (6. J. Chester d.) 

Julia Domna. 

8. CIOVAIA ^AOMNACeB Bust r., draped. 

CnCP ^PAI GN Artemis standing to front, head r., 
wearing long chiton, holding in r. arrow, in 1. bow. 
M I, 26*5 mm., 10*69 g. (Nicolaides) 

Sev. Alexander. 

4. OAVTKMAVC€VAA€ZANAPOCC€ Head r., rad.: 
before neck, star. 

CnCP r >AIG N Three Graces standing, nude, 
aims linked, outer ones to front, heads r. and 1. out¬ 
wards, central one to back, head r. 

jE f, 27 mm., 12*01 g. (Nourse d.) 

Published by Wise, p. 66, PI. xiv. 18. 
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Philip II. 

6. OAVKMIOV C€OV <l>IAinnOC C€- Bust r., laur., 
back view. 

CnCPr ^AiriN Elpis standing 1., wearing long 
chiton and peplos, holding flower in r., raising skirt 
with 1. 

f, 25-5 mm., 8*90 g. (Nicolaides) 

GMienus. 

6. OAVTKAinOAirAAAIHNOC€B Bust r., Inur., back 
view: before, I 

Cn€P ^TAinN Nike advancing 1., wearing long 
chiton, holding in r. wreath, in 1. palm. 

JEt 89 mm., 15-75 g. (£. Shepherd sale) 

Side. 

1. Head of Athene r. wearing crested Corinthian helmet. 
Nike advancing I., wearing long chiton and peplos, 
holding out wreath in r. : i. f. 1. pomegranate, bel. 
->A 0 

At f, 80*5 mm., 16-82 g. (Godwyn b.) 

2, As 1, but on i-ev., bel., : [on obv., oblong 

countermark, anchor]. 

JE (orig. plated), (a) f, 28 mm., 12-90 g. 

(G. J. Chester b.) 
(&) 28 mm., 12-46 g. 

(G. J. Chester d.) 
These are two 001*08 for plating from the same 
mould. 

8. Head of Athene r. weanng crested Corinthian helmet. 
Nike advancing 1., wearing long chiton, holding in r. 
wi*enth; 1. ^Cl AH 

JS f, 16 mm., 2-36 g. (Spink) 

CktracaJUt. 

4. CAVKMAVCeOVH ^ANTHNCINOCCeB Head r., 
lain*. 

CCI A ^HTHN Athene standing ]., wearing crested 
helmet, long chiton, and aegis, with r. holding crown 
over trophy, palm in 1. 

..£ I, 80 mm., 15-48 g. (Christ Church c.) 

KUMIIM. CUBOX., TOL. ZX, SKBIXB Y. 
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Macrinus. 

5. CAYKMOnceOVH ^MAKP€IN0C Bust r., laur., 
wearing cuirass and cloak. 

CCI >AH TUN Athene standing to front, head r., 
wearing lielmet, long chiton, and aegis, resting r. on 
spear, l^eside which shield, holding thunderbolt in 1. 

.lE f, S2-6 min., 20 02 g. (Nicolaides) 

Sev. Alexander. 

6. CAVKMAVC€OV )AA€E-OCC€ Bust r., laur., 

back view. [Round countermark 6J 

CCI r>A H City-goddess standing to front, 

liead 1., wearing turreted crown, long chiton, and 
peplos, holding in r. prize-crown, in 1. stern of galley: 
at her feet 1. garlanded altar, on r. standard top]>ed 
with pomegranate. 

t, 81 mm., 16-86 g. (Baldwin) 

The reverse type is that of B.M.C. Li/eia, ^c., 
156/90 of Mamaea. 

Julia Mamaea. 

7. CIOVAIA ^MAMCA Bust r., draped. 

CCI <^AHTnN River-god reclining 1., himalion 
over legs, holding in r. prize-crown, in which two 
palms, in 1. reed. 

JE 81 mni., 14-27 g. (J. M. C. Johnston sale) 

The revem type is that of Imhoof-Blumer, Kl. M. 
340/28^ of Alexander. 

Maximinus. 

8. CAVKriOOV ^HMAZIMeiN -*-OC Bust r., laur., 
liack view. 

r*C I (ex.)-»AHTflN Rhea seated to front, head 1., 
holding with r. |>eplos over her head, on 1. arm infant 
Zeus: to r. and 1. Kouretes standing facing inwards, 
both wearing helmet and cuirass, holding sword in r., 
shield i-aised in 1.: below them, river-gods reclining 
facing inwards: at feet of Rhea, on 1. lioness 1., head 
back, on r. crab. 

.E 1,88 mm., 16-79 g. [PI. XIII. 7] (Baldwin) 
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Gordian III. 

9. CAVTKAIMANT ^POPAIANOC <-C€B Bust r., 
laur., back view. [Round countermark, €] 

CC ^lA '^HTHN Galley r., with sail i-aised, five 
rowers and steei’sman shown. 

jE f, 80*5 mm., 14-35 g. 

(Baldwin, ex J. Andereon) 

Salonina. 

10. OKOPNHAIACAAnNIN -•-ACC Bust r., draped, 
wearing stephnne: i. f. r. I 

tCIAHTnN ^N€GKOPnN Athene standing to 
front, head 1., wearing helmet, long chiton, and 
aegis, resting r. on shield, 1. on spear. 

JE /, 81 mm,, 18-38 g. (W. T. Ready) 

The obverse legend is varied from that of J.I.A.N". 
1903, 217/404. 

SiLLYUM. 

Sept. Severus. 

1. CAVKAC€ ^CeOVHPOC Bust r., laur., wearing 
cuii-ass imd cloak. 

CCIA ^AVCflN Apollo standing to front, head 1., 
holding laurel-branch in r., resting 1. elbow on tripo<l. 

jE 24 mm., 10-70 g. (E. Rogers) 


PISIDIA. 


Adada. 

Caracalla. 

1. CAKAN ^THNINOC Bust r., laur., back view. 

CAAAA 5€fl <-V\ Cista mystica, with closed lid, 
in distyle shrine. 

/E t, 12 mm., 1-27 g. (Nicolaides) 


Aktiochia. 

1. Head of Hermes r.: b. d. 

r. f CO 1. -»>A Modius containing three eai*s of corn. 
jE I, 11 mm., 1-06 g. (Nicolaides) 

B 2 
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Curacalla. 

2. CIMPCAEMAVRAN nONIN VSPIVAVG Head r., 
laur. 

OCOLONI’CAE SARIA'ANTIOC Emperor r., on 
horseback, cloak flying behind: in ex. ->SR 

JE I, 85 mm., 28-89 g. (W. T. Ready sale) 

Geta. 

8. CIMP-CAES-P SE ^PT-CETA-AVC Head 1., laur. 

r^CAESANTIOCHCOL Wolf r. suckling twins: 
in ex. SR 

JE j, 32 mm., 25-56 g. (Christ Church c.) 

FolttSian. 

4. OIMPCVIBAFCAIVOLVSSIAN Bust r., rad., back 
view. 

CANTIO HIOCLA Roma seated L, helmeted 
and draped, holding on r. Nike r., resting 1. on spear: 
by seat, shield : in ex. -»-S R 

JE /, 25 mm., 8-47 g. (Bodleian c.) 


Valerian. 

6. OIMPCAERASLLOVNAHHIO Bust r., rad., back 
view. 

CAITIOCH )CIC River-god reclining I., himation 
over legs, holding cornucopias in r., resting L elbow 
on inverted urn : in ex. ->S R 

JE fy 23 mm., 5-97 g. (Sotheby’s, 26.7.1920) 

The blundered inscription is presumably meant 
for Valerian. 

GaUienus. 

6. OIMPCAESPLICCAIIIOEAV Bust r., laur., back 
view. 

CCOLCAE S ^ANTIOC H Two cornuacopiae, joined 
at base, each surmounted by a human head facing 
inwards. 

£ t, 80-5 mm., 12-75 g. 


(Chidst Church c.) 
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7. CIMPCAESGALLI 5EMVSAVC Bust 1., rad., wear¬ 
ing cuirass and cloak. 

CCOLAN ^TIO Two cornuacopiae, joined at base: 
between, -^CO\A 

JE I, 24 mm., 9-10 g. (Nicolaides) 

Apollonia. 

LuciUa. 

1. CAOVKIAAA ^C€BACTH Bust r., draped. 

CAHOA ATiN ^lA THNAVKIHN Demeter seated 1., 
crowned with modius, wearing chiton and peplos, 
holding in r. corn, in 1. torch. 

M 27 ram., 811 g. [Pl. XIII. 3] 

(Nicolaides) 

Aiuassos. 

Julia Domna. 

1. C[ ] >AOMNAC Bust r., draped. 

CAPIAC ^C€nN Cult-image standing to front, 
crowned with ih>1os, draped, and veiled, arms out¬ 
stretched. 

M I, 17 mm., 4-91 g. (£. Shephei*d sale) 


Baris. 

Volusiiin. 

1. COVeierAAAOC ^OVOAOVCCIOCC Bustr.,laur., 
back view. 

CBAPH Tyche standing I,, crowned with 

kalnthos, wearing long chiton and peplos, holding in 
r. rudder, in 1. cornucopiue. 

M j, 25 mm., 7*02 g. (Nicolaides) 


CoDRULA. 

Commodus. 

1. CAVTKAIAAVP ^KOMMOAOC Head r , laur. 

CKOAPO V 5A€nN ‘Nike advancing 1., wearing 
long chiton, holding in r. wreath, in 1. palm. 

JE I, 20 mm., 6 04 g. (Nicolaides) 
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COLBASA. 

Antoninus Pitts. 

1. CAVTKAICAP ^ANTnNCINOC Head>., laur. 

CKO ABA ^C€f2N Men standing 1., wearing cap 
and short chiton, ci-escent behind shouIdei*8, liolding 
pine-cone in r., resting 1. on sceptre, r. foot on bull’s 
head. 

^ j, 19 mm., 3-40 g. (Nicolaides) 

Herennius Ettniscus, 

2. ^€TPA€ -- CC€8A Bust r.. bareheaded, back view. 

CKOABA 5C€UN Tyche standing 1., wearing kala- 
thoe, long chiton, and peplos, holding rudder in r., 
cornucopiae in I. 

JE f, 12 mm., 1-52 g. (Nicolaides) 


COUAMA. 

Antoninus Pius. 

1. CIMPCAETAE ^ANTONINVSAV Head r., laur. 
^COLAVGCOM tAMENORVM Legionary eagle 
between standards. 
jE 27 mm., 8-68 g. 

(Baldwin, ex. J. Andei-son) 

Cbemna. 

1. Bust of Zeus r., laur. and draped : b. d. 

Winged thunderbolt vertically: i. f. r. fKP : b. d. 
jE 15 ram., 4*10 g. (Smyrna) 

The work is rougher than that of coins of these 
types with serial lettei*s. 

Etekka. 

Julia Mamasa. 

1. CIOVAIA ^MAM6AC€B Bust r., draped, wearing 
stephane. 

C€T€N >N€nN Goddess (?) standing 1., wearing long 
chiton and peplos, resting r. on sceptre, L on hip. 

I, 25 mm., 6-91 g. (Nicolaides) 
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IsiKDA 

1. Head of Zeus r., laur., hair in formal curls: b. d. 
Warrior, helmeted, on horse galloping r., with s^iear 
raise<l in r.: l>el. horse, snake r.; i. f. 1., nb, P, beL 
-*>IZIN, to r. palm upwards. 

t, 19 mm., 4*21 g. (Nicolaides) 


POOLA. 

Caracalla, 

1. CAVTKAIMAP ^AVPANTHNEINON Bustr.,laur., 
back view. 


Cnnr a 5€flN Sarapis standing to front, head 1., 
crowned with modius, wearing long chiton and 
himation, r. hand raised, sceptre in 1. 

I, 85 mm., 25-21 g. 

(Baldwin, ex. J. Anderson) 

Prosta»na. 


Anionintts Pius. 

1. CAVTKAIAN naN€INn€VC Bust r., bareheaded, 
wearing cloak. 

CnPOCT ^ANNCflN Aphrodite standing 1., wearing 
peplos, holding apple in r. 

JE I 25 mm., 8-90 g. (W. T. Ready sale) 


Sag A LASSUS. 

Af«criw«s. 

1. O ..]KMOn€AC€OVHPMAKP6INOC - - Bust r., 
laur., wearing cuirass and cloak. 

CCAP A AAC ^CCflN Men standing to front, head 1., 
wearing cap and short chiton, crescent behind 
shouldei's, holding patera in r., resting I. on sceptre. 
JE /, 24 mm., 7-84 g. (W. T. Ready s;ile) 

Cluudius II. 

2. CAVKMAV ^PKAAYAION Bust r., laur., back 
view: to r. I. [Round countermark, eagle, head 1., 
wings open.] 

CCAPAA ^AC C€flN Hermes running r., wearing 
petasos and chlamys, r. hand outstretched, caduceus 
in 1. 

JE f, 38 mm., 15*75 g. 


(Nicolaides) 
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Sbloe. 

1, Two wi-estlers facing, nude, gripping each other by 
wrists: between, K : b. d. 

1. ICEAfEHN Slinger standing r., wearing short 
chiton, sling raised with both hands: i. f. r. triskeles 1., 
and, bel., lance-head: between legs, A: b. d. 

iit f, 24 mm., 10-21 g. (Sandeman sale) 


2. As 1. [Round countermark, ornamented star of five 
]K>ints. 

As 1, but i. f. r. triskeles r., and, bel., club and 
cornucopiae upright: between legs, i* 06 ette of seven 
dots: b. d. 


Ai f, 26 mm., 8-77 g. (Sandai-s sale) 

The style is distinctly l^rbarous. 


8. As 1, but i. f. ->B H A 

1. ^ZEAPEflN As 2, but between legs K. 

JE (orig. plated), f, 23 mm., 8-07 g. (Baldwin) 

This core for plating does not originate from the 
same dies ns B.M.C. Lycia^ 269/22. 


Antoninus Pius. 

4. C[ANTU)] ^N€IN Head r., laur. 

CC€ )A Club upright. 

JE /, 18 mm., 1-17 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 


L. F«-ms. 

6. ^BHPOC CKAI Head r., bare. 

^C€A CPEflN Athlete standing to front, with both 
hands holding piize-crown on head. 

JE f, 16 mm., 2*86 g. (Spink) 

Hennnius Btruscus. 

6. OKVINeP6TPAM6CAeKIOCKAI Bust r., bare¬ 
headed, back view. [Triangular countermark A.] 

CC€Ar ^6nN Athene standing 1., wearing helmet, 
long chiton, and aegis, holding patem in r. over 
altar, resting 1. on spear, against which shield. 

JE I, 23 mm., 5-71 g. (Nicolaides) 
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Terusssus. 

1. Head of Zeus r., laur. 

Forepart of horse galloping 1.: ab., to r., —►K, bel. 
->TEP [Round countermarks, bucranium and spear¬ 
head.] 

JE f, 21 mm., 4 81 g. (Zitelli, Rhodes) 

There may have been a second numenil after K, 
obscured by the countermark: the series ran to K A. 

2. As 1, but on i-ev. ab. to r. 

./E f, 19 ram., 3-90 g. (Spink) 

3. As 1, but on rev. ab. —►KH, to r. thunderbolt verti- 
call)’^. 

JE 18 mm., 6-10 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

4. Head of Zeus r., laur.: to r. A: b. d. 

rvJCPMH C Horse galloping 1.: b. d. 

^ j, 17-5 mm., 4-88 g. (Nicolaides) 

Tehuessus Minor. 

1. Head of Zeus r., laur. 

Forepart of horse galloping 1.; to r. 0, bel. ^TEP 
JE t, mm., 6-77 g. [Pl. XIV. 1] (Spink) 


loONIUU. 


LYCAONIA. 


Nav. 

1. ON€P(i)NKAI C A PC6BACTOC Head r., laur. 

KAAVAEI K ON 16 (jJN Head of Pereeus r., 
wearing winged cap: lieliind neck, haj-pe. 

JE 4, 19-5 mm., 5-67 g. [PI. XIV. 2] 

(Christ Church c.) 

This may be Mi. iii. 585/10, quoted by Wadding- 
ton in 7i. N. 1883. 47. 8: the head on the revei-se is 
there described as female and turreted. 
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Adana. 


CILICIA. 


1. Head of Demeter r., with stephane and veil: b. d. 


r. |[A]AANEnN Zeus seated 1., himation over 
legs, holding on r, Nike r., resting 1. on sceptre: 


JE I, 20 mm., 5-97 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 


2. Head of Demeter r., veiled : b. d. 

CA ^AANEHN Horse walking 1.: in ex. ^ 

M f, 18 mm., 3-64 g. (Spink, ex. E. P. Warren) 

3. As 2, but mon. on rev. i. f. 1. ^ 

JE f, 16 mm., 8*14 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

4. Head of Zeus r., laur.: b. d. 

r. jAAANEHN Hermes standing to front, head 1., 
wearing petosos, holding purse in r., caduceus in 1.: 
L f. 1. M 

t, 20 mm., C-46 g. tBaldwin, 1939) 


if/. AurcUus. 

5. CAVTKAIMAVPH ^ANTHN. Bustl.,bare. 

headed, back view. 

CAAPIA NflN ^AAANEXIN Two emjjeroi’s stand¬ 
ing, facing, both togate, with r. hands clasped. 

^ t, 27 mm., 18*17 g. 

(Baldwin, ex. J. Anderson) 

6 . CMAVPH ^ANTHNINO Head r., laur. 

CAAA ^NEHN Bust of Sarapis r., wearing modius 
and himation. 

^ I, 18 mm., 4*38 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

Aegbae. 

1. Head of city-goddess r., wearing crown of three 
tuiTets: b. d. 

Hoi-se’s head 1., bridled : ab. -♦AirEAlflN, to 1. iSj' 
JE (a) t, 20*5 mm., 6*71 g. (Bodleian) 

(&) f, 19*5 mm., 6*79 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 
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2. As 1, but mon. on rov. ^ to r. 

JE (a) f, 19-5 mm., 6-42 g. (H. F. Amedroz d.) 
(l>) f, 19-5 mm., 6*89 g. (Baldwin) 

3. As 1, but mon. on rev. NH* 

iE 1,18 mm., 8-93 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

4. Hejid of city-goddess r., veiled and wearing crown of 
thi'ee turrets: b. d. 

Foi-epart of horse 1., bridled: ab. ->-AirEAinN, 

tor. T^r 

.iE (a) f, 21 mm., 7*91 g. (Godwyn b.) 

(b) f, 20 mm., 4-67 g. (Kicolaides) 


5. 


As 4, but bust 
Horse’s hejid 1.: ab. -► 


bel. 


KAI 

"^AYTONOMOY* 


[A]irEA[IGN] 

THZIEPA[Z] 

to r. EK 


^ f, 19 mm., 6-98 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

6 . As 5, but on rev. to r. MH (lettering € and C). 

JE f, 20 mm., 4-70 g. 

(Spink, ex Allotte de la Fuye) 


7. 


Head of Herakles r., bearded: b. d. 

, AITEAIHN , I _^[KA]I 

~*'THZIEPAZ» AVTONOMOV 

bow in case horizontally: i. f. r. 

JE I, 16 mm., 2'05 g. 


Club and 
(Spink) 


8 . As 7, but on rev. K A 

JE —15 mm., 2-72 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 


Claudius. 

9. C[TIKAA]VrePM 5ANIKOCKAICAP Head 1., laur. 

r. jAirCAIHN Athene standing to front, he.ad 1., 
wearing helmet, long chiton, and aegis, holding on r. 
Nike r. with wreath, resting 1. on shield: i. f. 1. bel. 

zn 

■*API 

M f, 25 mm., 9*81 g. 


(Baldwin, 1939) 
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Alexandria ad Issum. 

Set. Alexander. 

1. OAVTKAlMAPAVCeAAeZANAPOCC Bustr.,laur., 
back view. 

CAA€EANAP6nN )KATICC[OJN€THOC Nemesis 
standing 1., wearing long chiton, r. hand at neck, 
1. on rod. 

23 mm., 11 *84 g. (Spink) 


Anazarbus. 

Au{)tistus. 

1. Head r., bare. 


CKAICAPenNTflNnPOCANASAP Three stalks of 
corn bound together. 

f, 18 mm., 4-88 g. (Baldwin) 


Valeriatt. 

2. OAVTKOVAA€PIANOC Bust r., rad., back view. 
OANAZAPBOVMHT€TBOC Bust of M^n r., with 


r ^ 

taenia, draped, crescent behind shouldera : i. f. p M 

‘ K 

JE j, 28 mm., 10*54 g. (£. Rogera) 


Augusta. 

JElagabalus. 

1. OAVTKAIMAVPANTnN6INO ^C[ ] Bust r., 
laur., back view'. 

CAVrOVC ^TA NXINETHOP Asklepbs standing 
to front, bead 1., laur., w'earing himation, resting r. 
on serpent-stafT, and, facing him, Hygieia standing r., 
wearing long chiton, holding in r. snake feeding 
from patera in her 1. 

JE 29 mm., 12-47 g. [Pl. XIV. 8] 

(W. T. Ready) 

CoRACESIUDf. 

Scv. Alexander. 

1. CAVKMAVPCeV ^AA€£ANAPOC Bust r., laur., 
back view. 
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CKOPAK H IliTHN Surapis standing 1., wear* 
ing himation, crowned with raodius, r. hand raised, 
sceptre in 1. 

21-5 mm., 5*52 g. (Nicolaides) 


CORYCUS. 

1. Head of city-goddess r., wearing crown of three 
turrets: b. d. 

•HY 

r. |[K]nPVKIIlTfi[N], 1. Efll Hermes standing 1, 

EP 

wearing i>etasos and chlamys, holding in r. patera, 
in 1. caducous. 

iE 20-5 mm., 5-42 g. (C. D. Wilkinson) 

2. Head of Artemis r., bow and quiver at shoulder: b. d. 
r. j(^K]nPVKIfl --- Apollo standing 1., nude, hold¬ 
ing in r. laurel-branch, resting 1. elbow* on column : 

Al 

i. f. 1. Nl 
AN 

f, 16 mm., 8*70 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

Gordian III. 

8. CAVKMANT ^POPAIANOCC Bust r., laur., back 
view. 

tKnPVKIflT a >NNAVAPX(ins.)CIAOC Poseidon 
standing r., nude, resting r. on trident, dolphin on 
1. hand, 1. foot on prow*. 

JE 26 mm., 7-02 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

This variant of B.M.C- Li/caonia, 4'C- 68/16 is of 
much co.arser work. 

Flaviopous. 

Antoninus Pius. 

1. ^-AIAAP- JANTHNCINOC- Bust r., laur., back 

view. 

^<J>AAOVIOn tOA€ITflN Europa seated to front, 
head 1., wearing long chiton and holding with both 
hands veil flying over head, on back of bull galloping 
r. over waves. 

yE I, 84-.5 mm., 22-48 g. 


(Bodleian) 
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Mact'inus. 

2. CAVTKMOnCC ^MAKPINOC Bust r., laur., wear¬ 
ing cuirass and cloak. 

^ P 

t<l>AAOVI onOA 56 UnNCT, i. f. 1. M Nike 

€ 

advancing 1., wearing long chiton, holding in r. 
wreath, in 1. palm. 

JE i, 28 mm., 14 Go g. (W. T. Ready) 

Julia Maesa. 

8. t.5MAICAC6B Bust r., draped, w'ithstephane. 

Q<l>AA0VI0n0A6ITnN€T0HMP City-goddess 
seated 1., wearing turreted crown and long chiton, 
on rock, holding in r. ears of corn: at her feet, river- 
god swimming 1. 

JE I, 27-5 mm., 10-78 g. (Jesus Coll, c.) 


jVaximinus. 

4. OAVTKnOVOVHMAEIM€INOCCeB Bustr.,laur., 
back view. 

0(t>AAOVIOnOAeiTCdN6TOVC o.pir- Bust of 
Zeus r., with tneni.a, himation on 1. shoulder. 

JE I, 82-5 mm., 10-68 g. (pieroed). [PL XIV, 5] 

(Qodwyn b) 


Irbnopolis. 

Anionhtus Pius. 

1. OAVTKTIAAAAPANTXl NINOCC6B6VC Uead r., 
rad.: i. f. TT n 

tIPHNOnOA 5ITnN€TO0P Mountain(?). 

JE f, 22 mm., 8-88 g. [PI. XIV. 4] 

(Sotheby’s, 27.11.1917) 


The style and tyi>e of this coin, particularly the 
n n on the obverse, suggest that it may belong to 
the eastern of the two Cilician Irenopoleis : see Hill’s 
i-emarks in B.M.C- Lycaonia, ^c., Introd., p. Ixi. 


Curacalla. 

2. OAVTKM.6VHPOCAN. Bust r., 

laur., wearing cuirass and cloak. [Round counter- 
mark, laur. head r.] 
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O---HN0n0AI. Nike flying 1., wearing long 

chiton, with feet on globe, holding in r. wi'eath, in 1. 
palm. 

34 mm., 16-98 g. (F. P. Weber d.) 

Laerte. 

1. Head of Athene r., wearing crested helmet: b. d. 

CAA€ P ^Tl TCxJN Nike advancing 1., wearing long 
chiton, holding in r. wreath, in 1. jmlm: b. d. 

JE f, 18 mm., 1-95 g. (Zitelli, Rhodes) 

Mopsus. 

1. Head of Zeus r., laur.: b. d. 

.MOtEATHN , ,KAI P- 

'*• * THZIEPAZ '»[A]YTONOMOY 

altar on legs, with fire on it: bel. A R 

JE f, 25-5 mm., 7-48 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

2. As 1, but on rev., bel., TO 

JE f, 28 mm., 8-51 g. (C. D. Wilkinson) 

Olda. 

j\f. Aurelius. 

1. CAVTKAICMAY ^PANTHN. Bust r., laur., 

b.ack view. 

O.(a)NMHTPOK€NNATO dN Two emperors 

standing r. and 1., both togate, with r. hands cl.nsped. 
jTil f, 81 mm., 27*21 g. (Baldwin) 

This is the complement of B.M.C. Lf/caonia, ^c. 
126/28 of Verus. 

Seleucia. 

1. Head of Athene r., wearing crested Corinthian 
helmet and necklace: to 1. CSA ; b. d. 
OZEAEVKEnNTnNnPOZTniKAAVKAANni 
Nike flying 1., we.ariug long chiton, holding in r. 

wreath: i. f. 1. 

JE I, 22-5 mm., 7-60 g. 


(Cahn) 
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2. As 1, but on obv. i. f. 1. Pe, bob, A ; on rev. i. f. 1. A 

^ I, 2S mm,, 4-83 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 

0. Head of Apollo r., laiir., hair in stiff curls: i. f. 1. 
flZ: b. d. 

OZEAEYKEnNTnNnPOZTniKAAYKAANni 
Forepart of horse r. : i. f. 1. f AH, bel. truces of 
erased letters. 

jE mm., 3-63 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

4. As 8, but on obv. to 1. CZA: on rev. i. f. 1. 

JE f, 18 mm., 8-50 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

5. As 8, but on obv., to 1., CEY: on rev., i. f. nb. hE, 
bel. AhE 

,/E f, 19 mm., 4-53 g. (C. D. Wilkinson) 

6. As 3, but on obv., to 1. [?J ; round countermark, 
helmet r.: on rev., i. f. bel. NK 

JE t, 19 mm., 4 08 g. (C. D. Wilkinson) 

Ckmimodus. 

7. CAVKAIMA-- ^--MOAOC Bust r., laur., back 
view. 

CC€A€VK€0J ^. Commodus standing to 

front, head 1., weaving chiton, resting r. on club, 
holding lion-skin (?) in 1. 

JE I, 27 mm., 10-27 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

The work is so crude that it is hard to decide 
what the object in the emperor’s 1. hand on the rev. 
is meant to represent. 

Soli. 

1. Head of Athene r., wearing crested Athenian helmet. 

ZOAEIIN Bunch of grapes on stalk, with tendrils 
and leaf: i. f. “>0EO <J>I 

JE I, 18 mm., 1-85 g. (Spink, ex Warren) 

2. As 1, but on obv. head 1., on rev. ZO AE and 
i. f. 1. star of six points. 

JE f, 12 mm., 1-81 g. 


(Baldwin, 193lt) 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

C. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


As 2, but on obv. head r. and helmet adorned with 
griffin, no symbol on rev. 

JE f, 12*6 mm., 1-60 g. (G. J. Chester b.) 

As 8, but on I'ev. ZOA EjQN and i. f. -*>0 E 
JE 13 inm., 1«73 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

As 3, but on i-ev. i. f. -►A A 

iE j, 13 inm., 1-97 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 


As 1, but on obv. helmet adorned with serpent, on 
. - K AN 
rev. 1. f. -»2:o AE 


jE 13 mm., 1-90 g. 


(Baldwin, 1039) 


As 6, but on rev. ZO AE and i. f. A 

JE f, 13*5 mm., 1*71 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

As 1, but on obv. helmet adorned with palmette, on 
rev. ZOA EflN and i. f. -*-ZA N 

JE 12 mm., 2-09 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 


Head of city-goddess r., wearing crown of three 
turrets and veil. 

Two piloi surmounted with star’s and bound with 

... , , ZOAEflN 

ribbons: bel. -*■ 

JE, I, 21 mm., G-78 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

As 9, but on rev. mon. ^ bel. ethnic. 

f, 19-5 mm., 4 89 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

Head of Artemis r., with stephane: b. d. 
r. jZOAEHN Double cornucopiae: i. f. 1. q 

JE (o) f, 19 mm., 6-54 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 
(b) t, 20-5 mm., 5-80 g. 

(Sotheby’s, 2G.7.1910) 

Eg 

As 11, but on rev., i. f. 1. 0. 

JE f, 17 mm., 3-48 g, (Baldwin, 1939) 

S 


MOMItM. CUROai., VOX., xz, iKun V. 
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18. As 11, but on rev., i. f. 1. 

JE t» b ram., 8-80 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 

14. Head of Athene r., wearing crested Corinthian 
helmet: b. d. 

r. IZOAEflN Eagle standing r. on thunderbolt, 
wings open : i. f. 1. 

t, 14 ram., 8-88 g. (Baldwin. 1989) 

16. Head of Athene r., wearing crested CJorinthian 
helmet: b. d. 

r. jZOAEflN Owl standing r., head to front: i. f. 1. 

{2} 

■"I 

JE f, 20 mra., 6-10 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 


16. Head of Hellos r., rad., beh. f A: b. d. 

1. ^ZOAEHN Athene seated 1. on cuirass, we.aring 
crested helmet and long chiton, r. hand outsti*etclied, 

% 

1. resting on shield : i. f. r. 

JE f, 26 ram., 10-92 g. (Sotheby's, 26.7.1910) 


17. Head of Pompeius Magnus r.: b. d. 

5[n]OMnHflOnOAITnN] Nike advancing r., 
wearing long chiton, liolding in r. wreath, in 1. palm : 

SAi 
L f. Z Bo 
AH^ 


JE f, 19-5 mm., 5-37 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 

18. As 17, but to 1. A 

^nOMnHIOnOA[ITaN] As 17, but i. f. r. Al 
JE f, 19 inm., 5-48 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 

Julia Mamaea. 

19. aOVAIANM ^AMAIANCEB Bust r., di-ai)ed. 
tnOMriH 5IOnOA€ITfl (i. f. 1.) N City-goddess 
seated 1., weaidng turreted crown, long chiton, and 
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peplos, on rocks: at her feet, river-god swimming 1. 

86 mm., 17-03 g. (pierced). 

(Christ Church c.) 


Philip I. 

20. OAYTKIOY<t>IAinnONEYCCEB Bustr., rad., wear¬ 
ing cuirass and cloak. 

OnOMriHIOnOAIAT?’ Portraitbustr.,bareheaded, 
bearded, wearing cloak. 

JE, 4, 82 mm., 13-37 g. [PI. XIV. 7, rev.] 

(Baldwin, 1939) 

The portrait on the I'everse is not unlike that 
published by Imhoof-Blumer in J.H.S. xviii. 168, 
no. 22, which he suggests may represent Philemon. 

Sysdra. 

Hoilrian. 

1. 0[AYTAA]PIANOCKAICA[P] Bust r., laur., we.ar- 
ing cuirass. 

CC Y6A ^P€CON Demeter seated 1., wearing ik)1os, 
long chiton, and j)eplo8, holding in r. corn, in 1. long 
toixsh. 

JE I, 22-5 mm., 6-SS g. (Christ Church c.) 


Julia Matfiaea. 

2. CIOVAMA >M€AC€B Bust r., draped. 

tCV6 ^AP€f2N Dionysos standing to fi-ont, head 1., 
wearing short chiton, holding in r. kantharos (?) over 
panther seated 1., looking back, in 1. thyrsos. 

JE 4, 27 ram., 6-10 g. (Christ Church c.) 

7/er. E/ruscits. 

3. OKVIN6TP€PeMeCA6KIONKAIC Bust r.. bare¬ 
headed, b.ack view’. 

CV6|AP6|nN in lauiel-wreath. 

jE 4» 24 ram., 7-85 g. (New' Coll, c.) 

s 2 
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Tarsus. 

1. Fi^mnle head three-quarters 1., hair in sti'eainiiig 
locks, weaning ear-rings and necklace : line b. 

5.Bearded male head 1., wearing crested 

Athenian iiehnct with florsvl ornament. [Pierced 
and chisel-cut.] 

JE (orig. plated). 22 5 mm., 8-11 g. 

(Cyprus Govt, d.) 

Tliis cora, from a tomb-deposit, is of the same 
class ns those descri)>ed above as Side 2 and Selge 8: 
its provenance supports the view that such cores, 
which come not uncommonly from Asia Minor, are 
ancient, not modern, forgeries. [See Appendix.] 

2. Head of city-goddess r., wearing crown of three 

turrets: to 1. : b. d. 

1. |TAPZEn[Nj Zeus seated I., himation over legs, 
on high throne, lioldiug in r. sceptre surmounted by 

eagle: i. f. r. ^ 

JE f, 21 mm., 7*93 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

8. As 2. 

r. f [TAPjZEflN Zeus seated 1., himation over legs, 
holditig on r. Nike r. with wreath, resting 1. on 
sceptre. 

M I, 20 mm., 3-51 g. (Sotheby’s, 7.8.1918) 

4. City-goddess seated r., wearing turreted crown, veil, 
and long chiton, on throne with back decorated with 
spray, holding in r. corn: at her feet, river-god 
swimming r.: on throne, spi*ay. 

r. jTAPCEUN As 3 : i. f. r. -*\9 : b. d. 

JE f, 24 mm., 14-28 g. (Sotheby’s, 4.12.1919) 

5. As 4, but throne without back or decoration, 
r. iTAPZECtN As 3: i. f. 1. 

f) 26 mm., 9-03 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 

6. As 4, but on throne acanthus-pattern: fillet b. 

r. i[T]APZEnN As 3: i. f. 1. b. d. 

JE f, 25 mm., 12-71 g. (Bodleian c.) 
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7. Club upright in wivuth of oak. 

r. ^TAPZEnN Corniicopiae: i. f. 1. [Rect¬ 

angular countermark, bow in case.] 

jE 'f, 19 mm., 6*96 g. (Spink, ex E. P. Wai’X’en) 

8. As 7, but on rev. i. f. r. — 

JE 20 mm., 5*97 g. (E. Shepherd sale) 


Trajan. 

9. OAYTOKP*KAIZ*NEp.TPAIANOZ*ZEB*rEPM.AAK 
IK Head r., laur. 

CAHMAPXEZYRAT ^Cnn-MHIPOnOAEaZ City- 
goddess seated 1., wearing turreted cri>wn, chiton, 
:tiid peplus, on rock, holding palm in r.: at her feet, 
river-god swimming r.; i. f. r. W 

-E 25*5 mm., 13*81 g. (C. W. C. Oman) 


Camcalla. 

10. CAVT KAMAVPCe 5VHPOCANTaNeiNOCCeB 
Head r., laur., drapery on 1. shoulder: i. f. ^fl FI 

CAAPC€VHPAN ^THNeiNOVnO (e.\.)-►TAPCOV 
MH I TPOn Goddess S4*atcd 1.. wearing kalathos, 
veil, and long chiton, holding on r. Nike r. with 
wreath, resting 1. on spear: by throne, shield: i. f. 
—r B and bel., to 1., ->KO\ [ NOB \ OVAI 1 ON 

jE I, 3G*5 mm., 20*85 g. (.Moi'com sale) 

Gordian III. 

11. CAVTKMANir ^OPAIANOCCCB Hiist r., l.aur., 
wearing cuirass and cloak : i. f. FI FI 

CTAPCOVMHT ^POFIOAGCOC Emperor standing 1., 
laur., wearing toga, holding in r. patera (?), in 1. 

^ F 

sceptre tmnsversely: i. f. 1. M, r. ^ 

K 

AH I, 32 mm., 18*93 g. (Christ Church c.) 
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12. OAVTKMANTrOPAIANOCC€BAC Bust r., laur., 
back view. 


OTAPCOVM H TPOnOA£(jJC Dionysos standing 
to front, head 1., wearing chlamys over sliouldei-s, 
holding in r. kantharos over panther standing 1., 


A 

looking I>ack, resting 1. on thyrsos: i. f. 1. M, r. 


B 

r 


M I, 83-5 uini., 18*53 g. (Christ Chuixh c.) 


13. As 11. 

CTAPCOV M TPOnOACOJC Kike advancing 1., 
wearing long chiton, holding in r. wreath, in 1. palm : 

^ r 

i. f. 1. M, r. ' 

K “ 

M /, 32 mm., 13*55 g. (Christ Church c.) 

14. OAVTKMANTnNIOCrOPAIANOCC€B Bust r., 
rad., back view: i. f. -»^n fl 

CTAPCO VMHT ^POnOA6 XlCAM K City-goddess 
seated 1, wearing turreted crown and long chiton, 
on rock, in tetr.tstyle temple front: at her feet, river- 
god swimming 1.: i. f. -♦■r B 

M f, 35 mni., 21*26 g. (G. J. Chester d.) 


miip I. 

15. 0[ ]OV<J)IAinnON€VTeVCC€ Bust r., rad., back 
view : i. f. fl 

CTAPCOVM )HTPOnOA€fl Dikaiosyne standing 
to front, head 1., wearing long chiton, holding in r. 

A 

scales, in 1. sceptre transversely: i. f. -»-B and jKf 
M 35 mm., 18*82 g. (Bodleian c.) 


Gallienus. 

16. CAVKAiriH r ^TAAAIHNOCCCB Bust r., rad., wear¬ 
ing cuirass and cloak: i. f. PI 
CTAPCOVMHTP >0 nOAC HC Tyche Pnnthea 
standing to front, head 1., winged, wearing helmet 
and long chiton, holding in r. two ears of corn. 
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sistrum, and rudder, in 1. cornucopiae; at her feet, 

^ r 

to r., wheel: i. f. ->M p 
K ' 

^ I, 81 mm., 19-55 g. (Nicolaidee) 

The revei'se die is appan-ntly the same as that of 
B.M.C. Lt/caonia, 4'C- 228/324 of Valerian. 

Zephyrium. 

1. X in wreath of laurel tied below. 

-►lEOYPI I HTflN |1^ ^ £ in wreath of laurel tied 
below. 

M f, 21 mm., 9-01 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 


Elaeussa. 

1. Head of Zeus r., wearing taenia: to 1. |AB ; b. d. 

1. jEAA lOVZlIlN Nike advancing!., wearing long 

chiton, holding wi’eath in r.: i. f. 1. ->TAP 

eE 


JE (rt) f, 22 mm., 5-89 g. (E. Shephei’d sale) 
(5) 22 mm., 6-80 g. (Baldwin, 1989) 

2. As 1, but on obv., to 1. CKI: i. f. 1. 

^ 21 mm., 5-97 g. (Baldwin, 1939) 


3. As 1, but on obv., to L -►NE: on rev., 1. ^EAAIOVZ 
SinN, i. f. 1. p 

JE f, 21 mm., 6-66 g. (Sotheby's, 28.11.1911) 


Domitian. 

4. OAYTOAOMITKAIZAPZEBAZTOZ Head r., laur. 

OZEBAZTHNnN NA[VAPXI AOS ?] Nike flying 1., 
wearing long chiton, 1. foot on globe, holding in r. 
wreath, in 1. palm. 

JE I, 20 mm., 4-96 g. 


(Christ Church c.) 
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Ancyra. 


GALATIA. 


Jidia Dmma. 

1. CIOVAIA- >AVrOVCT[ Bust r., draped. 

CMHTPOnOAen ^CANKVPAC Dlkaiosyne stand¬ 
ing ]., rearing long chiton, holding in r. scales, in 1. 
short sceptre. 

M 24 mm., 7-09 g. (W. T. Ready sale) 


CaracaUa. 

2. CANTHNINOC ^AVr0V[CT0C] Head r., laur. 

CMHTPOnOA6 CANKVPAC Hermes standing 
to front, head 1., chlaniys over shoulders, holding in 
r. purse, in 1. caduceus. 

jE /, 29 mm., 14'9C g. 

(Baldwin, ex J. Anderson) 

3. CAlTnNEINOC ^AVrOVCTOC Head 1., laur. 

CMHTPOnO ^ANC VPAC Heknte advancing r., weai'- 
ing long chiton and i^plos, holding in each hand 
lighted torch. 

JE f, 30 mm., 14-40 g. [PI. XIV. 8j 

(Christ Chinch c.) 

4. CAfTHNINOC ^AVrOV CT Head 1., laur. 

CMTPOnO ^AN<VPAC Koniesis standing to front, 
head 1., wearing long chiton, holding in r. rule, in 1. 
bridle: at her feet 1., wheel. 

JE /, 24-5 mm., 7-45 g. [PI. XIV. 9] 

(Baldwin, ex J. Andei-son) 

6. CANTHNlNOCniOC ^AVrOVCTOC Head r., laur. 

CACKAKEIACHTHPIA ^ICOHYGIA (ex.)-►NBTPO 
nOACn[C] I A NC VP AC Four-legged table, on which 
agonistic crown >vith purse at eacli side: under table, 
vase containing palms. 

M 80 mm., 15-8G g. (W. T. Re-idy sale) 
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PfSSIKUS. 

Geta, 

1. CAVT K nC€n r ^eiACAVr Head r., laur. 

Cn6CCINO NTifJN Zeus seated 1., himation 
over legs, holding patera in r., renting 1. on sceptre. 

Al I, 32 mm., 15-40 g. 

(Baldwin, e,\ J. Anderson) 

Tavium. 

Julia Domna. 

1. C[ ]AOM ^NAC€BACTH Bust r., drai>ed. 

CCenANJ .(ex.) -»-TAOVIA[NnNJ 

Severii8(?) standing to front, head 1., wearing cuiiass, 
with r. gra.sping r. of Cai*acalla (?) standing r., wear* 
ing cuirass and cloak: on r., Geta(?) standing to 
, front, head 1., wearing toga. 

AL j. 26-5 mm., 11-10 g. (Christ Church c.) 
APPENDIX. 

The us© of plated coins in the Greek world, more pai'- 
ticulnrly in the Levant, desei-ves careful investigation. 
Plated coins, except as money of emergency, are rare in 
Greece proper: their common occuri'ence in Italy is well 
known, but they are quite as common in Greek Asia and 
Egypt. In Italy such coins wero issued from the olHcial 
mints, and usually plated Wfore they wera stioick (see 
W. Campbell, Greek and Homan plated coins ”, Num. 
Notes and Mon. 57); the same technique seems to have 
been employed for the plated electrum of the Ionian region, 
where there was a tradition of plating going back to Poly¬ 
crates of Samos : but the Eastern coins were apparently 
plated on cast cores with a much less stable Cuat of silver, 
which has frequently vanished. A note on two such coins 
of Aradus, now at Oxfoixl, will be found in Iraq, v. 20: 
thci'e aro also in the Oxford collecti(»n two examples of 
B.21.C. Lycia, ^c., 64/14 (Masic^'tes) from the same mould, 
one with and the other without the plating, and two of 
B.M.C. Lycia, ^c., 147/30 (Side) likewise from the same 
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mould. Whether these wei^e official products may be 
doubted: in democratic cities magistrates responsible for 
the coinage might at times try to make a dishonest profit, 
as is suggested by the Mytilene-Phocaea agreement (Michel 
8): but the base-metal casts occur fi^equently under condi¬ 
tions which i>oint rather to private forgery. I have seen 
several from the excavations at Naucratis, mainly copies of 
small Greek silver, which would hardly be imported for use 
among the Greek merchants: if they were produced locally, 
there was no native authonty issuing coins before the Gi'eek 
conquest, and they were presumably made by unscrupulous 
traders to be passed off on the ignorant Egyptians. I have 
also obtained cores of imitation Pei-sian sigloi at Smyrna, 
which are not likely to have been issued with the approval 
of the Great King. A survey of the evidence obtainable is 
very desirable, though it might prove difficult to track 
down the specimens which have been dismissed by collectors 
as forgeries, and still more to discover their provenance. 

The coin of Tabae (Caria) described in N.C. 5. xviii. 264 
as no. 1 is a si>ecinien of the type B.M.C. Caria, 165/44: 
I misread the reverse. 


J. G. Milne. 



XVII. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL COINS IN THE OXFORD 
COLLECTION. 

(II) VESPASIAN TO DO.MITIAN. 

[See Plates XV and XVI.] 

The following list continues the catalogue of rare or 
unpublished Roman Imperial coins in the Ashmoleaii 
Museum, of which the first part was printed in Num. 
Chron., 1939, pp. 216 ff. As before, primary reference 
is made to H. Mattingly and E. A. Sj'^donham, The 
Roman Imperial Coinage (= RJ.C.), and thereailer to 
H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum (= D.M.C.). 

The borders of all coins are dotted unless it is ex¬ 
pressly stated otherwise. 

Vespasian. 

[AJ iR. 

1. (Domitian). 

Ohv. CCAESAVGFDOMIT*COS ill Head r., 
laur. 

Rev. Anepigi-aphic. Type as R.I.C. 232, Domitian 
riding 1. 

Ai Den. | 20 mm., 3-20 gm. (F. LI. 
Griffith, 1921) 

After R.I.C. 234. Mint of Rome, a.d. 74. 

2. Ohv. OIMP[CAES]ARVESPASIANVSAVGTRP 

Head r., laur. 

Rev. OTITVSETDOMITIANVSCAESARES- 
PRINIVEN Titus and Domitian seated 1., 
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side by side, on ciirule chaii-s, each holding 
bi'nnch in r. hand. 

yil Den. ^ 18 mm., 3*25 gni. 

After li.I.C. 293: cf. note thei-eto for a 
kindred variant in the Windisch-Griltz Collec* 
tion: see also 13.3LC. ii, p. 80, notes to nos. 
392-3. Mint of Lugdunum, ? a n. 70-1. 


3. (Titus). 

Ohv. )TC[AESIMP] CVESPCENS Head r.,laur.: 
below, traces of O. 

Hcv. -*>CQS y (i. f. above). Ilumiied ox stg. r. 

iit Den. I 18*5 mm., 3-40 gm. (Godwyn) 

After Ji.I.a 378-9: cf. B.M.C. ii, p. 101, 
no. 48G. whero the beast seems to be an eastern 
ox rather than a mere “cow”. Eastern 
mintage: a.d. 76. [PI. XV. 1.] 

Aes 

4. Oho. OIMP'CAESARVESPASIANVSAVGPM T 

R‘P Head r., lanr., with aegis. 

litv. OVICTORIA AVGV STI: i. f. to 1. and 
r., S C Victoiy stg. r., 1. foot on helmet, 
writing OB[CIVESlSER on shield hung on 
p.alm-tree. 

JE Sest. I 36 mm., 28*47 gm. (Douce) 
Slightly double-struck. 

Cf. Ji.I.C. 390-1 (and note *) for a like piece 
in the Hall Collection, correctly described in 
B.M.O. ii, p. 181, no. and from the same obv. 
die as the 0.\rord coin. Mint of Tarraco, &c. 
A.n. 69-70. [PI. XV. 2.] 

6. Obv. OIM^AESVESPASIANAVGPMTRPPP- 
COSill Head r., laur. 

Btv. As Ji.I.C. 4C0. 

iE Sest. \ 32*5 mm, 22*75 gm. (Buck) 

Ct li.l.C. 460. Mint of Rome, a.d. 71. 
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6. The coin, li.I.C. 472, cnncelled in Jl.I.C, ii, p. xv, is 

rcjii'esonted in the Oxford Collection, the altar 
being certainly absent: cf. B.M.C. ii, p. 127, 
no. 589, where obliteration is suggested. 

Dp. I 26-5 mm., 13*22 gm. (Noui*se) 
Mint of Dome, a.d. 71. 

7. Types as JIJ.C. 4S1, but with ob>^4, OIMPCAES- 

VESPASIANVSAVCCOSnl, .and globe be¬ 
low neck. 

JE Dp. I 30 mm., 12*91 gm. (Godwyn) 

Mint of Lugduiium, a.d. 71. Cf. li.M.C. ii, 
p. 200, no. 809. Of very fine workmanship, 
closely akin to that of Dome. [PI, XV. 3.] 

8. Types as li.I.C. 482, but with obv. 4, OIMPCAES- 

ARVESPASIANAVGCOSm, and globe be¬ 
low neck. 

JE As. («) I 27*5 mm., 10*95 gm. 

(5) I 28*5 mm., 8*90 gm. 

As li.M.C. ii, p. 200, no. t. Mint of Lug- 
dunum, A.D. 71. 

9. Types as li.I.C. 500, but with obv. 3, OIMPCAES- 

VESPASIANAVCCOSm, and globe below 
neck. 

JE As. (a) \ 27*5 mm., 9*65 gm. (worn). 

((;) / 28 mm., 12*40 gm. (Cei‘- 
tainly with AVCVSTI.) 

Cf. note to B.l.C. 500; and B.M.C. ii, pp. 188, 
427. Confirms B.M.C. ii, p. 481, Vienna adden¬ 
dum to p. 201. Mint of Lugdunum, a.d. 71. 

10. Types .as li.I.C. 502, but with obv. 4, OIMPCAES- 
ARVESPASlANAVCCOSm (foi-ms of letter 
A unceiiain), and glol^ l>elow neck. 

As. / 27*5 mm.. 9*54 gm. 

Mint of Lugdunum, a.d. 71. 
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11. Ohv. OIMPCAESARVESPASIANAVGCOSIIII 

Head r., rad. 

Jigv. (.PAX ^AVC (with letter variants): i. f. to 1. 
and r., S C Pax stg. 1., holding patera over 
altar with r., and caduceus in 1. 

jE Dp. (a) I 27 mm, 9*75 gm. (PAX 
A VC) (Keble College) 

[PI. XV. 4.] 

(b) I 29-5 mm., 11*40 gm. (PAX 

A VC) (Keble College) 

(c) / 28-5 mm., 12-31 gm. (PAX 

AVC) (Goi*don Collection: 
probably from Woodeaton) 

After It.I.C. 62G. Mint of Rome, a d. 72-3. 

12. Ohv, GMPVESPA ^5IA[N]AyC Rudder on globe. 

Hev. CPMTRP ^PPCOSVlT: i. f. to 1. and r., S C 
Vertical winged caduceus. 

JSL Quad, j 17 mm., 2-65 gm. (Douce) 
Obv. slightly double-struck. 

After R.I.Q. 586. Mint of Rome, a.d. 76. 


18. (Titus). 

Types as li.I.C. 614, but rcv.y shield uninscribed. 

M Seat. \ 32 mm., 25-37 gm. (Douce) 

Cf. B.M.C. ii, p. 141, no. 637 and note. 
Mint of Rome, a.d. 72. [PI. XV. 5.] 

14. (Titus). 

Ohv. OTCAESVESPIMPPONTRPOTCOSn 
CENS Head r., laur. 

Rev. ^PAX ^AVCyST: i. f. to 1. and r., S C 
Pax stg. 1., holding branch in r., and cornu¬ 
copias in 1. 

Ail Sest. I 32 mm., 26-93 gm. (Douce) 

After R.I.C. 643. Mint of Rome, a.d. 73. 

[PI. XVI. 1.] 
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15. (Titus). 

Ohv. OTCAESARVESPASIANVSTRPCOS^ 
Head r., rad. 

Itev. CFELICITA S ^py[BLl)CA: f. to 1. and r., 

S C Felicitas stp'. 1., holding cnduceus in r., 
and cornucopine in 1. 

Dp. I 29 mm., 13*15 gni. (Noiirae) 

After R.I.G. 682. Mint of Rome, a.d. 77-8. 

16. (Domitlan). 

Ohv. OCAESARAVCFDOMITIANCOSM Bust 
r., laur., dr. 

Rev. CFELICITA S )PVBLICA: i. f. to 1. and r., 
S C Felicitas stg. 1., holding caduceiia in r., 
and cornucopiae in 1. 

jE As. I 27 mm., 10*25 gm. (Orichalcum). 
(Nourse) 

After R.I.C. 695 (c): cf. B.M.C. ii, p. 157, 
no. *, note: the Oxford coin has no dot after 
DOMITIAN. Mint of Rome, a.d. 72. 

17. (Domitian). 

Ohv. OCAESARAVGFDOMITIANCOSir Head 
r., laur. 

Rev. i. f. to 1. and i*., S C Spes advancing ]., hold- 
ing flower in r. 

M As. I 27*5 mill., 9-45 gm. (Copiier). 
(New College) 

After R.I.C. 099. Mint of Rome, a.d. 73. 

18. Ohv. OIMPCAESARVESP[A]SIANAyCCOSnri 

Head r., laur. (glol>e). 

Rev. CAEaVITAS ^[AVGVSTI]: i. f. to 1. and r., 
S C Aequitas stg. 1., holding scales in r., and 
leaning 1. on spear or sceptre. 

.E As. / 29 mm., 10*32gm. (New College) 

After R.I.C. 745. Rev. badly centred. Mint 
of Lugdunum, a.d. 74. 
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19. Obv. QIMPCAESARVESpASjANAVGCOSIIII 

Head r., Inur. (globe). 

Ficv. CVICTORIA ^A[VCVSTI]: i. f. tol. arid r., 
S C Victoiy julvancing 1., holding wi-eath in 
r. and palm in 1. 

jE As. I 27-5mm., 9-85 gm.(New CJollege) 
After li.LC. 746. Mint of Lugdunum, a.d. 74. 

20. Obv. QIMPCAESVESPASIANCOSVIII Winged 

cadticeus between crossed coniuacopiae. 

Ilev. S C in lain*, wreath. 

jE Semis. / 17 mni., 2*65 gm. (Douce) 

After It.LC- 803, Mint of Cominagene. 
A.D. 77-8. [PI. XVI. 2.] 

21. Ohv. GIMP VESP AVC COSVIlll Type .as on 

no. 20 above. 

Hev. As on no. 20 above. 

./E Semis. | 16 mm., 242 gm. (Douce) 

After li.I.C. 808 and no. 20 above. Mi tit of 
Cominagene, a.d. 79, 

22. (Titus). 

Obv. OTCAESARIMP Head r., lanr. 

Bcv. tP*M*TR >POT*P*P Winged caducous. 

..El Semis, j 18 mm., 3-42gm. (Godwyn) 

[After It.I.C. 807.] Hybrid, with rev. of 
Ve9pa.sian (as 7?. /. C. 794). Mi nt o f Com magene, 
A.D. 71-2. 

Titcs. 

[A'J JR. 

23. Obv. OIMPTITVSCAESVESPASIANAVCPM 

Head 1., bearded, laur. 

Bev. OTRPVim!MP)^COSVII Venus stg. r., 
holding helmet in r., .and leaning 1. with spear 
on cippus. 

Ai Den. j 17-5 mm., 3-15 gm. 

After B.I.C. 3. Slight variant from B.M.C. 
ii, p. 225, no. 11, in letter forms and rev. 
numeration. Mint of Eome, a.d. 79. 
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24. Oho. ODIVVSAVGVSTVSVESPASIANVS 

Hend r., laur. 

Jteo. CVICTORIA 5AVCVST Victory seated 1. 
on throne, holding wreath in r. and palm over 
shoulder with 1. 

At Quinarius. | 15 mm., 1*52 gm. 

After Ji.f.C. 64 and li.BI.C. ii, p. 246, 
no. 185: this latter piece shows obverse die- 
identity with the Oxford coin. Note tlie 
unusual positions (C )) of the two parts of the 
rev. legend. Mint of Home, a.i>. 80-1. 

Aes. [I'l* XVI. 3.] 

25. Oho. OIMPTCAESVESPAVCPMTRPCOS VTU 

Head r., rad. 

liev. CCERES JAVGVSTA: i. f. to 1. and r., S C 
Cci-es stg. 1., holding corn-ears in r., and leaning 
1. on long torch, os on li.I.C. 111. 

JE Dp. 1 28 mm., 15-00 gm. (Douce) 
Slightly tooled on fvo., but not sufficiently 
to make an extra A at the end of 
After lU.a 111, ii. p. 263, no. 192. 

Mint of Koine, a.d. 80-1. 

26. (Domitiau). 

Oho. OCAESDIVIAVGVESPFDOMITIANCOS- 
VII Head 1., laur. 

J?cv. i. f. to 1. and r., S C Spes advancing 1., hold¬ 
ing flower in r. 

JE As. / 29 mm., 12*67 gm. (Douce) 
After B.l.C. 168 (b). Mint of Rome, a.d. 
80-1. 

Domitiak. 

[A^j At. 

27. Oho. OIMPCAESDIVIVESPFDOMITIANAVG- 

PM Head r., laur. 

Bcv. CTR P COS VII ^DES VIII PP Thunder¬ 
bolt on draped table. 

At Den. ^ 19 nun., 8-22 gm. 

After n.I.C. 16: cf. K.il/.C. ii, p. 302. Mint 
of Rome, a.d. 81 (third issue). 

XCKUM. COROX., TOL. XZ, aKXIBI ▼, 


T 
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28. Ohv. C.IMPCAESDOMITAVC ^GERMPMTRP- 

}iH Head r., laur. (aegis). 

llev. aMPVIIIICQ^X! ^CENSPOTPP Minerva 
stg. 1., leaning r. on spear. 

Den. I 20-5 nim., 8 46 gm. (Radcliffe) 

After H.I.C. 65; cf. B.M.C. ii, p. 815, no. 80. 
Blint of Rome, a.d. $5 (second issue). 

29. Ohv. OIMPCAESDOMITAVCGERMPMTRPV 

Head r., laur. 

llev. tlMPXICOSXII ^CENSPPP Minerva stg. r. 
on prow, brandishing javelin in r., and holding 
shield in 1.: owl on prow to r. 

yll Den. | 19-5 mni., 8*31 gin. (Godwyn) 

After ll.I.C. 74: slight valiant of B.M.C. 
ii, p. 318, no. 89, note (= Coh. 196). Mint of 
Rome, A.D. 86. 

30. Ohv. 0(1MPCJAESD0MITAVG GERMPMTR- 

PVjj Head r., laur. 

licv. OIMPXVCOSXIIIICENSPPP Minerva stg. 
1., holding vertical spear in r., 1. hand on hip. 

yll Den. | 19 mm., 2*84 gm. (Flan slightly 
damaged.) 

After B.I.C, 114. Mint of Rome, a.d. 88. 

81. Ohv. OIMPCAESDOMITAVG GERMPMTRP- 
XI Head r., laur. 

liev. OIMPXXICOSXVCENSPPP Mineiwa stg. 
r. on prow, brandishing javc-lin in r., and hold¬ 
ing shield in 1.: owl on prow to r. On prow 
below' Mineiwa’s feet, raised panel, with RA in 
relief. 

Al Den. (a) j 18-5 mm.. 8*31 gm. 

[PI. XVI. 4.] 
(5) I 18'5 mm., 3‘15 gm. 

(Sir C. Warren) 

After B.I.C. 157. The meaning of the letters 
RA is not clear. Mint of Rome, a.d. 91. 
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Aes. 

82. Obv. OIMPCA^DIVIVESPFDOMITIANAVC- 
GERCOSX Bust r., laur. (aegis). 
liev. (SALVTI ^AVCVST: in e.\., S C “Altar”. 
iE As. I 28 nmi., 11-71 gm. (Goihvyn) 

Befoi'e Ti.I.C. 242©, there marked “C(omj- 
mow)”: but cf. B.M.C. ii, p. 859, no. §, note — 
‘'C. 410 (authority?)”. Cohen's i-eatling pro¬ 
bably wrong, and the coin mro. Mint of Rome, 
A.D. 84. [PI. XVI. 5.] 

33. Ohc. OIMPCAESDOMITIANAVGGERMCOS- 

XI Bust r., I'ad. (aegis). 

Her. CVIRTVTI ^AVGVSTI: i. f. to 1. and r., 
S C Virtus, helmeted and in military dress, 
stg. r., 1. foot on helmet, leaning r. on spear and 
holding upright pai*azonium in 1. 

Ail Dp. I 28 mm., 14-58 gm. (Douce) 

After ILI.C. 20S-. cf. B.M.C. ii, p. 300, 
no. 313 (type to 1.). Mint of Rome, a.d. So. 

[PI. XVI. 6.] 

34. Obv. OIMPDOMITAVGGERMCOSXI Bust of 

Ceres r., dr., with wreath of corn-eni-s. 

Bev, i. f. to 1. and r., S C Sheaf of corn-ears and 
poppy-heads. 

AD Quad. | 19 mm., 2-87 gm. (Douce) 
After Jt.I.C. 270. Mint of Rome, a.i>. 85. 

35. Ohi\ CIMPCAESDOMITAVGGERM- ^COS5a- 

CENSPOTPP Bust r., Inur. (aegis). 

Bcv. i.f. to 1. .and r., S C Mai*s hurrying 1., holding 
small Victory in r., :ind trophy over I. shoulder. 

..E As. ^ 20 miij., 10-05 gm. (Godwyn) 
After liJ.C. 301 u. Mint of Romo, a.d. So. 

30. Obr. CIMPCAESDOMITAVGGERM* 5COSX1I- 
CENSPERPP Bust r., laur. (aegis). 

Tier. CANNONA ^AVG: in ex., S C Annoim, 
dr., seated r., holding bag of coin-ears, with 

T 2 
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small figure Tjefove her^ hnl f-d raped: in back¬ 
ground to r.j stern of ship L 

JE As. I ES mm.j S’S5 gaa. (w^orn)* 

{Godwj’u) 

After JLI.C- 331. legend possibly re- 

cut* Jlint of Homej A.u. 30. 

S7. O&y* tfMPDOMIT ^AVCCERM Head W. 
lico. tVlCTOR lAVC T^pby. 

JEi Semis (?b f 21 mm*, 0’41 gm* (Douce) 

Portraitni'e fiiir, but fiibric and style rough 
and un-Bcunan, and lettering clumsy. Die- 
relationship unusual {| | is general for Rome 
and LugdimLimlr Tins coin may bo attributed 
to an eastern mint, after a*d. S4. [Pi* XVI. 

The following miuor variants and addenda in the Ashmo- 
lean Jluseum may also bo noted iiej^e:— 

Vespa ST A u. AM.G. 306 (Titus)— quadriga also to 1. ; li.LO, 
530, note; l^.BLC. ii, p* 420, addendum to p. 171^ 
before no. 72D n. ; B.M.C. ii, p* 430, addendum to 
ji. 173 before no. § ; ii, p. 219^ no. 891, note— 

Gob. 326 Con firmed by Oxford specimens; R,J. (7.813 
aliould read ’^‘Jiead^ laur., L*'; cf. jy.JLf.G. iij, p* 2IS, 
no. 885* 

Domitjait* B.M.O, ii, p* SOS, no* 23, note—Oxford spaei- 
meiii as Cob. 579, but with PM; EJ.C. 66'', note— 
confirmed; jf*M.O* 107, ohv. should read, '‘as on no, 
00^; 21IX. 108^—variant with ?TCf. as Jl.I.C. 30^; 
ItJ.C. 132—variant with rei?. ag J?,I*(7* ; i?*/.0, 

143—Variant with rfu* as B.I.C, 36''; beforo E.IX. 179 
add "oti?* as no. 170, rev. as 179, with Minerva as on 
no* 11, Oxford’^; JB.MX. ii, p. 874, no. 352 a— variant 
with open form of the letter A ; B.MX^ ii, p. 409, 
note i —specimen, with open form of (lio letter A 
(?K;eptne for ^'dragon-trumpet”, m-al for “round" 
sbicMb 


C* H. Y. SUTHEBLAND. 



MISCELLANEA. 

A COIN OF NERO OVERSTRUCK FOR GALBA. 

THnouoii tlie kind co-opemtion of Mr. Gilbert Askew, the 
Ashmolean Museum has recently acquired a coin of unusual 
historic interest. 

Ohv. OSER • CALBA • IMP • CAESAR • AVG • TR • 
P* Head r., laur.: globe at neck. 

Itcv. CDIVA JAVO^ Female figure, draped, standing 
1., leaning 1. on long sceptre. 

At \ 18 mm. 8‘50 grm. Slightly double-struck 
on obvei-se. 

Tl>e portraiture, the globe, and the general style of this 
denarius declare it to be the product of a Spanisli mint; and 
the revei'se type may be restored in full as CDI V A 3A VGVS- 
TA, Livia, di-aped, standing 1., holding out patera with r. 
arm and leaning with 1. on long sceptre.^ Part, however, 
of this reveise striking is occupied by the remains of a 
previous type: the lettere ^RO, and the merging of Livia's 
r. arm in a shapeless excrescence of inotal, are clearly to lie 
seen. There can be little doubt that the original tjqies were 
those of Nero, whose obverse legend invariably ran clock¬ 
wise : the letters RO cannot otherwise be accounted for, 
os the pre-Galbun issues supply no other instance of their 
occurrence. When, therefore, the origin.al Neronian types 
were ovei'struck, the coin was placed with its old obverse 
uppermost, ready to receive the full obliterating force of 
the punch-die, with its flat, compressive face. Owing, 
jierhaps, to insufficient heating or to technical inefficiency, 
the striking ivas not well performed; the new obverse was 
double-struck, and the old obvei-se was not effaced.’ 

It does not appear that similarly overetiuck pieces are 
anything but rare: indeed, I have been unable to find a 
parallel for the period in question. Hitherto, deliberate 


* 11. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, Ute Roman Imperial Coinage, 
i, p. 208, no. 80. 

’ To judge by its weight, the original coin was perhaps a pre¬ 
reform issue of Nero's. 
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effacement of an emi>eror’s portrait or types seems to have 
been confined to issues of bronze, whether provincial or 
othenvise.* Moreover, although Vespasian set a precedent 
by striking coinage immediately after his acclamation as 
Princeps in the east,^ this precedent was not invariably 
observed in later years; there were rivals for imperial power 
clever enough to jiay their supportere out of the reigning 
empei-or’s pocket Hence it is surprising to find, in the 
present coin, an indication that Galba deliberately over¬ 
struck Nero's types: toleration of previous issues had always 
been the rule.*^ We must suppose that antipathy to Nero 
among Roman administmtive and militni'y officials in Spain 
was strong enough to tempt Galba to provide himself, early 
on, with a coinage made out of Nero’s pieces, contrai’y to 
the general practice.* C. H. V. Sutherland. 


ROMAN COINS FROM SWINE (EAST YORKS). 

TiiROUon the kindness of Mr. T. Sheppard I have been 
able to examine a small find of Roman coins in the Hull 
Museum ; they were turned up in a field at Swine, about 
five miles north-east of Hull, and consist of 28 denarii and 
24 brass. The denarii w'ere of Mark Antony (legionary 1), 
Nero (1), Vespasian (6), Titus (3), Norva (1), Trajan (5), 
Hadrian (3), Sabina (2), Antoninus Pius (2), Faustina I and 
Marcus Aurelius (2). The latest coins were of Divus Anto¬ 
ninus {B.M.C. iv, PI. 54. 10) and M. Aurelius prov. deor. 
TR. P. XVII. COS III {B.M.a iv, PI. 57. 7)= ad- 163. 
The brass were asses of Claudius (2) and Vespasian (1), 
sestertii (2) of Trajan and Hadrian (4), asses of Hadrian (1) 
and L. Aelius (1), sestertii (3) and an as of Antoninus and 
a sestertius of Faustina. J. Alian. 


* Of. F. Lenormant, La Moniaie (lam I'Antiquite, ii, pp. 373 ff., 
including p. 891; R. Ritterling, 'Das fiithrOuiiscke Lager bei 
Uorbeiiu’, Atinalen das Vetvhis ftV’Xass. Alt. ittul Gcsch.,xxxiv 
(1904), p. 26 f., xl (1912X p. 106. 

* Tacitus, Histories ii, 82. 

* And still was the rule: cf. Dio Cassitis Ixv, 6. 

* Galba certainly utilized Nero’s unpopulanty to the full, being 
perhaps forced to do so by the existence in Spain of elements 
hostile to himself: cf. Suetonius, Gaf&a 10. The methods employed 
by Galba to supplement bis supplies of gold are suggested by 
Suetonius, Galba 12. 
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'Fhe aiyn * indicates that the Felloio luts compounded for his annual 
contribution. 


ILECTED 

1931 Adcock, Professor F. E., O.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., King's 
College, Cambridge. 

1907 Allan, John, E8<)., M. A., F.S.A., Keeper of Coins and ifetlals, 
British Museum, W.C. 1, lion. Sectvtarp. 

1985 Allen, Derek F., Ksq., B.A., British Museum., W.C. 1. 

1983 Armitaoe, T. W., Esq., Trent Lock, Long Eaton, Notting¬ 

ham. 

1938 Askew, Gilbert, Esq., F.S.A. (Scot.), 48 Brackendale, 
Potters Bar. 

1938 Baldwin, Albert IIesrv, Ksq., 3 Robert Street, W.C. 2, 
1928 Baldwin, A. II. F., Esq., 8 Robert Street, W.C. 2. 

1933 Baldwin, W. V. Roylb, Esq., .Mont Dore, West Hill, High 
Salvington, Worthing. 

1909 Baldwin Brett, Mrs. A., 136-36 Maple Avenue, Flushing 
New York, U.S.A 

1919 Beazley, Professor J. D., M.A., Ashmolcan Museum, 
Oxford. 

1984 Bf-cklakb, J. T., Esq., The Royal .Mint, Pretoria. 

1939 Bbnavidrs, His Excei.lency Se^or Don .Alfredo, Peru¬ 

vian Leg.ition, 65 Cadogan Square, S.W. 1. 
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ILKCTtO 

1933 'Biddell, W. H.. Esq., Dorrington, Circular Road, Anu- 
rudbajiuni, Ceylon. 

1923 Blukt, C. E.,Esq., F.S.A., 15 Gerald Road, S.W. 1. 

1917 Bordohabo, Barox G. Chiaramonte, Palazzo Bordonaio, 
Piazza Municipio, Palermo, Sicily. 

1937 Bridge. J. W., Esq., M.R.S., P,H.M3., The Nook, Lucerne 
Street, Maidstone. 

1932 *Brigo8, Lloyd C., Esq., 64 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

1895 Brighton Public Library, The Curator, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

1906 Bristol Central Library, The Librarian, Bristol. 

1930 Brooks, W. A., Esq., Spring House, Thetford. 

1924 Bunn, C. J., Esq , 125 Grove Lane, S.E. 5. 

1897 Burn, Sir Richard, C.S.L, I.C.S. (retd.), M.R.A.S.,9 Staver- 
ton Rood, Oxford. 

1911 Burton, Frank E., Esq.. J.P., F.S.A., Orston Hall, Notts. 


1935 Caun, M. Herbert A., Freiestrasse 74, Basle, Switzerland. 
1886 Caldecott, J. B., Esq., F.S.A., Aniberley, Arundel, Sutisex. 

1914 Cameron, Lt.-Col. J. S., D.S.O., Low Wood, Betheraden, 
Ashford, Kent. 

1923 Carlyon-Britton, Raymond, Esq., FS.A., 88 Westgale, 
Chichentcr. 

1923 Cartwright, Richard, Esq., Aynho Park, Banbuiy. 

1939 Chakrabortty, Professor S. K., Ananda Mohan College, 
Mymensingh, Bengal, India. 

1925 Chamberlain, John A., Esq., 27 Gilkes Crescent, S.E 21. 

1936 CoMTB CiiANDON DB Briaillbs, liS Cordelihi-c, Cliaource 

(Aube), France. 

1929 Chapman, G. E., Esq., 5 Christchurch Avenue, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

1936 'Charlesworth, Rev. Martin P., M.A., President of 
St John's College, Cambridge. 

1929 Chbcklry, James P. U., Esq., L.R.I.B.A., 26 Maple Avenue, 
Maidstone. 

1914 Ciccio, Monsignore Comm. Ufp. Giuseppe de, 14 Parco 
Margherila, Naples, Itdy. 

1891 ♦Clauson, The Hon. Sir Charles, C.B.E., Hawksheud 
House, Hatfield, Herts. 

1911 ’Coates, R. Assiibton, Esq. 
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1918 *CoDRiNOTOK, Humphrey W., Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S., 142 

Oukwood Coart, W. 14. 

1932 CoPERiiAOBN, Nationaluiascet, Montsaniling. 

1926 COtk, M. Claudius, 38 Rue du Plat, Lyons, Prance. 

1902 Coverntom, J. Q., Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Parsonage House, 
Finchingfield, Braintree, Essex. 

1989 Craio.J. H.M*C., Esq., C.B., Deputy Masterofthe Royal Mint, 
K.C. 8. 

1919 *Craster, H. H. E., Esq., M.A., D.Litt., LittD., F.S.A., 

Bodlry'$ Lihr^trian, Oxford. 

1920 Cross, A. Pearl, Esq., F.R.O.S., 85 St. Martin’s Court, 

W.C. 2. 

1914 Cro\vther-Beynon, V. B., Esq., M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., 
Beckington, near Bath. 

1984 Dakers, H. J., Esq., M.A., 8 Belmont Hill, St. Albans. 

1930 Davis, A. W., Esq., British Embassy, Baghdad. 

1988 Denton, Arthur Ridoway, Esq., The Myrtles, Haygate 
Road, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1922 Dickson, Rev. W. H. Pane, Gorsley Vicarage, Gloucester. 

1920 Empedocles, G., Esq., 34 Academy Street, Athens, Greece. 
1938 Ephraim, Dr. Fritz, 48 Avenue Kleber, Paris XVll. 

1872 ‘Evans, Sir Arthur J., M.A., D.Lilt., LL.D., Ph.D., 
F.RS., Hon. V.-P.S.A., F.B.A., Corn de I'lnst., Youlbury, 
near Oxford. 

1892 ‘Evans, Lady, M.A. (Oxon.), 9 Kensington Park Gardens, 
W. 11, and 'rhousiind Acre»=, Wolton-uudor-Edge, Glouces- 
tershiie. 

1906 Fairbairn,Sidney H., Esq., M.A., M.D., 11 Bolton Gardens, 
S.W. 5. 

1904 ‘Farquhar, Miss Helen, 6 Lowndes Street. S.W. 1. 

1921 Faulkner, W. J., Esq., Sutton House, Endon, Stoke-on- 

Trent. 

1910 Fisher Library, The, University, Sydney, N.S.W. 

1908 Fitzwilliam Museum, The Director, Cambridge. 

1928 Forrer, Leonard Steynino, Esq., 20 Lancaster Park, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

1896 ‘Fry, Claude Basil, Esq., F.S.A., Hannington Hall, 
High worth, Wilts. 
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EUMTED 

1897 *Qak8, Leopold, Esq., 207 Maddieon Street, Chicago, 
U.S.A. 

1912 Gantz, Rev. W. L., M.A., C.F., Abbott* House, Sianstead 

Abbots, Herts. 

1907 GA»DifEn,WiLLOUOHBY,EaQ.,D.Sc.,P.S.A.,F.L.S., E.R.G.S., 
Y Bei'lfa, Degunwy, North Wales. 

1928 Gavin, The Vex, Archdeacon Gordon Hay, St. Mary’s 

Vicarage, New Plymouth, Taranaki, New Zealand. 

1913 Gilbert, William, Esq., F.R.S.A., L.R.I.B.A., 74 Broad 

Street Avenue, E.C. 2. 

1920 Qinori, Marchese Roberto Venturi, 75 Via della Scala, 
Florence, Italy. 

1894 Goodacbb, Hugh, Esq., J.P.,Ulle8tborpf Court, Lutterwoilb, 
Rugby. 

1936 Grant, Michael, Ksq., B.A., 18 Victoria Grove, W. 8. 

1891 ^Grantley. Lord, D.L.,J.P., F.S.A., Weeke Manor, Win¬ 
chester, Hants. 

1914 Gro.se, S. W., Ksq., M.A., Ilouomr^ Cxnxitot- of Coins in the 

FitzicilliaHi iluseNm, 18 Hobson Street, Cambridge. 

1916 Haises.GeoffrkyColton. Esq.. F.S.A., 81 Lari)ent Avenue, 
Pntney, London, S.W. 15, Hon. Tt'easutyf. 

1899 Hall, Henry Platt, Esq., Pentreheylin nall,Llanyiuynech, 

Montgomeryshire. 

1933 Hansen, Frants Johan, Esq., Wood-itock, Huwt Road, 

Bexloy, Ki‘nt. 

1904 Harrison, Frederick A., Esq., F.Z.S., 40 Wembley Park 
Drive, AVembley, Middlesex. 

1916 "Hart, R. Edward, Esq., M.A., Brooklands, Blackburn. 

1929 Hauser. Alexander. Esq., 8 Launevston Plnco, W. 8. 

1934 Haydn-Morris, Harold, Ksq., Pekes, Ilellingly, Sussex. 

1931 Hbdlby, W. Percy, Ksq,, F.S.A., F.G.S., Oreshain House, 
Corbiidge, Northuml>erland. 

1984 Heithads, Rev. Claude H., Ph D., Univeraita Oi-ogoriana, 
Piazza della Pilotta, Rome. 

1939 Heumy, Arthur Stanley, Esq., B.A., .M.Sc., 45 Elgin 
Road, Bourneiuouth. 

1980 Herzfbldbr, Hubert, Esq., 77 Rue dc* Saints Pferes, 
Paris VI. 

1900 Hewlett, Lionel M.,EsQ.,Gr€enbaMk, Byron Hill, Harrow- 

on-thc-Hill, Middlesex. 
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1932 Hildyard, E. J. W., Esq., B.A., P.S.A., Horsley Hall, 
Eastgt\te, Co. Darham. 

1893 Hill, Sis George, K.C.6., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
P.S.A., P.B.A., 12 Sussex Place, N.W. 1, //oiiomry Vice- 
Presidettt. 

1987 Horenkubik, Marquis Albrecht de, 82 Weibburggasse, 
Vienna I. 

1920 •Holboyd, Michael, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Bi-asenos** College, 
Oxford. 

1908 •Huntington, Archer M., Esq., Honorary President of 
the Aniencan Numismatic Society, Audubon Park, 156th 
Street, West of Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

1922 Jameson, Monsieur R., 8 Avenue Velasques, Paris VIIK 

1914 •Kerr, Robert, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh. 

1939 King, Cutubert, Ksq., I.C.S., Sialkot, P.vi\j.ib, India. 

1920 King, Colonel E. J., C.H., C.M.G., A.D.C., D L., J.P., M.A., 
P.S.A.,F.R.Ui8t.Soc., The Old House, East End Road, N. 2. 

1938 Kirkman, James S., Esq., M.A., rt Park Road, N.W. 1. 

1920 Last, Profes-Sor H. M., M.A., LL.D., Bniscnosc College, 
Oxfoi-d. 

1939 Latham, L. J., Esq., 36d Longridge Road, S.W. 5. 

1885 •Lawrence, L. A., Esq., P.R.C.S., F.S.A., 44 Belsixe Square, 
N.W. 8. 

1939 Lederer, Dr. Philip, Villa S. Salvatore 6, Lugano, 
Switzei land. 

1939 Lee, Captain Reginald, 1 Lombard Gardens, Lichfield. 

1920 Lewis, John Campbell, E.sq., Bridge House, Troodyrhiw, 

Merthyr Tydfil, Wales. 

1907 Lockett, IL Cyril, Esq., J.P., F.S.A., 58 Cadogan Place, 
S.W. 1. 

1921 Lucknow Museum, The Curator of the, Lucknow, India. 

1940 Luther, .M., Ksq., 40 Foley Street, W. 1. 

1934 •Mabbott. Prop. T. 0., 50 East 87th .Street, New York 
City, U S.A. 

1895 Macdonald, Sir George, K.C.B., P.S.A. (Scot.), M.A., 
LL.D., D.Litt., Litt.D., F.B.A., 17 Leaimonth Gardens, 
Kdinbnrgh. 

1938 Macintosh, H. K., Esq., Tatham Stamp and Coins Co., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1940. 


BLBOTED 

1928 Mallinsok, Rev. Arkold, c/o St. Frideswide’* Vicarage, 

Oxford. 

1932 Martin, Ma/or M. F. C., R.E., Ardlongbor, Killylea, 
Co. Armagh. 

1912 Mattinoly, Harold, Esq., M.A., British Museum, W.C. 1, 
Vice-Pt'esidmt. 

1905 MAVRoaoBDATO, J., Esq., Gilridge, Cowden Pound, Eden* 
biidgc, Kent. 

1987 DB Mayo, M. Marcel, Stroda Luleruna 21, Bucharest. 

1929 McNickle, A. J. S., Esq., c/o Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 

Royal Mail House, E.C. 2. 

1916 Mbioh, Alfred, Esq., Dole Spring House, Forskrook, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

1905 Mersenoer, Leopold G. P., Esq., 151 Brecknock Road, 

Tufnell Park, N. 19, Libixtrian. 

1929 Milbank,S. R., EsQ.jPanfield, Huntingdon,New York, n.S.A. 

1924 Miller, Hoyt, Esq., East Shore Rond, Great Neck, Long 
Island, New York, U.S.A. 

1897 Milne, J. Grafton. Esq., M.A., D.Litt., 28 Belsyre Court, 
Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

1921 Milne, Mrs. J. Grafton, 23 Belsyre Court, Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. 

1932 Mitchell, D. D., Esq., 18 Crnneford Way, Twickenham. 
1910 Mitchell Library, The, Glasgow, The Lihmrian. 

1888 Montague, Libdt.-Col. L. A. D., Penton, near Crediton, 
Devon. 

1938 Moore, Sidney,Esq., 8 Woburn Court, Russel I Squai'e, W.C. 1. 

1916 *Mylne, Everard, Esq., B.A., St. Andrew’s College, 
Grahanistown, South Africa. 

1928 ‘Navillb, Monsieur Lucien, 5-7 Rue Ldvrier, Geneva. 

1906 Newberry Library, The Librarian, Chicago, U.S.A. 

1905 *Newbll, £. T., Esq., President ofthe American Numismatic 
Society, 156th Street, West of Broadway, New York, 
U.S.A. 

1904 Newington Public Library, The Librarian, Walworth 
Rond, S.E. 17. 

1981 Nibter, Hans M., Esq., 41 a Golders Green Road, N.W. 11. 
1986 Notman, John W., Esq., 156 Earls Court Road, S.W. 5. 

1882 Oman, Professor Sir Charles, K.B.E., M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D.,F.S.A.,F.B.A., Frewin Hall, Oxford, Vice-Jh'esidtnt. 
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BUORD 

1925 Oman, Charles Chicbelb, Esq., M.A., 18 Woodborougb 

Roald, S.W. 15. 

1931 O’Neil, B. H. St. J., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Inspector of Ancient 

Monuments for Wales, 32 Blomfiold Road, W 9. 

1932 Oslo, Universitetets Mjnlkubinet, Norway. 

1940 Paost, Captain H. E. 0., H.A., 122 Richmond Park Rood, 
Boumemoatb. 

1903 Parsons, H. Alexander, Esq., Charmandean, Town Court 
Crescent, Petts Wood, Kent. 

1986 *Pkarce, Bertram W., Esq., M.A., P.S.A.,Sunnyniead, Ash 

Roud, Sandwich. 

1926 Pearce, J. W. E., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 10 Cromwell Place, 

S.W. 7. 

1936 Philip Philups, Godfrey S., Esq., 118 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W. 7. 

1927 Pinches. John Robert, Esq., 21 Albert Embankment, 

S.E. 11. 

1928 PiRiB Gordon, H., Esq., D.S.C., M.A., F.S.A., 46 Addison 

Avenue, W. 11. 

1927 Pond, Shepard, Esq., 141 Longwood Avenue, Brookline, 
Maen., U.S.A. 

1936 Poole, William E., Esq., 31 Canberra Road, Charlton Park, 

S.E. 7. 

1923 Prague, Bibliotbeque de rUniversite, Ctecho-Sloi-akia. 

1935 Rasuleioh, J. C. S., Esq., M.A., M.D., Throwleigb, Oke- 
bampton, Devon. 

1987 Ratclippb, H. H., Esq., Holly Mount, Rawtenstall, Rossen- 

dale, Lancs. 

1923 Ravel, Monsieur O., 7 Bd. de Lorraine, Pointe Rouge, 
Marseilles. 

1937 Raven, K. J. P., Esq., B.A., The University, Aberdeen. 

1930 Hawson, L. H., Esq., Atholl Bank, Lovelace Gardens, Sur¬ 
biton. 

1909 Raymond, Wayte, Esq., 630 Fifth Avenue. New York City, 
U.S.A. 

1933 Roberts, Kenneth L., Esq., Aberdalc, 2 South Road, 

Newton Abbot. 

1937 Robertson, Miss Anne S., M.A., Hunterian Museum, The 
University, Glasgow. 

1989 Robinson, Professor David M., John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1940. 


XtBCTEO 

1911 *Robikson, E. Stanley G., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Deputy Keeper 
of Coins and iledais, British Museum, W.C. I, and 23 Upper 
Bfailliiuore Gardens, W. 8, Hon. Secretary. 

1910 Rooers, The Very Rev. Edgar, O.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., The 
Deanery, Uocking, Essex. 

1924 Rowe, Captain Francis 6. C., 65 Finborough Road, 
S.W. 10. 

1919 Ryan, V. J. E., Esq., Lcs Sillerics, Grouville, Jersey, C.I. 

1916 Saint Louis Numismatic Society, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 

1916 *Salisbury, F. S., Esq., M.A., Dorset House, Parkland 

Grore, Ashford, Middlesex. 

198.^» Sassoon, David C., Esq., 12 a Wildcrolt Manor, S.W. 15. 

1939 ScHWABACiiER, Dr. Willy, c/o Royal Coin Cabinet, Coiien- 

luigen. 

1917 Seaby, B. a.. Esq., 65 Great Portland Street, W. 1 and 

46 Baker Street, Potters Bar. 

1907 *Seltman. Charles T., Esq., .M.A., Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 

1890 Seltuak, E. J., Esq., Villa Maria, S. Giorgio a Cremano, 
Naples. 

1936 Shear, Mrs. T. Leslie, 12 Battle Road, Princeton, N.J., 
U.S.A. 

1940 Simpson, Stephen, Esq., Spitchwick Manor, Poundsgate, 

Newton Abbot. 

1893 *SiMS, Brio.-General R. F. Manley-, C.M.G., D.S.O., 

163 Strand, W.C. 2. 

1934 Smith, Welborn Owston, Esq., M.A., 41 Molyneux Park, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

1939 Smythe, V. DU Bedat, Esq., Sherwood, Irving Road, 
Bournemouth. 

1930 Snijder, Professor G. A. S., Allard Pierson Stichting, 

Weesperzijdc 83, Amsterdam (0.). 

1987 SoiioNi, S. V., Ksq., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
1986 Spink, David F., Esq., 5-7 King Street, S.W. I, 

1894 Spink, Samuel M., Esq., 5-7 King Street, S.W. 1. 

1928 Stebbino, W. P. D., Esq., F.S.A., Five Ways, Upper Deal, 
Kent. 

1932 Stewart, Jambs R., Esq., Park Cottage, Eingsdown, 
Taunton. 

1931 Strauss, M. Louis, 180 Bd. Berthier, Paris KVII^ 
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II.BCTS]> 

1983 SuTHBRLAKD, Allar, c/o Hansard, Parliuiuent House, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

1936 Sutherland, C, H. V., Esq., .\r.A., Westfield Farm House, 
Cuiunor, Oxford. 

1914 Sydenham, Rev. Edward A., M.A., The Vicarage, West 
Molcsey, Surrey, Pretidmt, 


1896 *Tapf8, H. W., Esq., 27 Elderslie Road, Elthnm, 

S.E. 9. 

1919 Tarapokbvala, Vicaji D. B., Esq., Tarapore Villa, 

79 Koregnon Park, Poona, C. P., India. 

1986 Thompson, James David Anthony, Esq., 5 Chadlington 

Road, Oxford. 

1918 Thobburm, Philip, Esq., B.A., 86 Rochester Row, S.W. I. 
1985 Tinchant, M. Paul, 19 Avenue des Artw, Brussels. 

1929 Toronto, University of, The Lihraii'an, Canada. 

1939 Toynbee, Miss J. M. C., Newnham College, Cambridge. 

1912 Van Buren, Dr. A. W., American Academy, Porta San 
Pancraxio, Rome (29). 

1923 Wales, The National Museum op, Cardiff. 

1932 Walker, John, Esq., M.R.A.S., Britii<h Museum, 

W.C. 1, Fotviffti Seattart). 

1924 Wallworth, J. N. G., Esq., Fairbanks, Stanley Park Road, 

Camhalton. 

1911 Wakre, Felix W„ Esq., O.B.E., M.C.. 128 Chui-ch Street, 
W.8. 

1920 •Watson, Commander Harold Newall, R.N. 

1885 •Weber, F. Pakkes, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., 13 Harley 
Street, W. 1. 

1915 Whitehead, R. B., Esq., M.A., Litt.D., F.A S.B., M.R.A.S., 
l.C.S. ( 1 ‘etd.), So Millington Road, Cambndge. 

1987 WniTTON, C. A., Esq., B.A., The High .School, Newcastle, 

Staffs. 

1984 Wiltshire, R. G., Esq., Loughouse Lodge, Eriuyn Way, 
Lcatherheaid. 

1988 Wood. Miss Margaret Envys, 14 Benlinck Close, North 

Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 

1920 Woodward, W. H., Esq., 48 Campden Hill Gale, W. 8. 
1903 Wright, H. Nelson, Esq., l.C.S. (retd.). The Larches, West 
Hall Road, Upper Warlingham, Suney. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1940. 


CLferzi) 

19.36 WRiaHTSON, Axthony G.,Es<}., 20 Brunswick Gardens, W.8. 

1933 WuTHRiCH, 0., £s 9., 81 Pui-sers Cross Road, 

S.W. 6. 

1932 Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 10 Park Place, 
Leeds. 

1919 Ziegler, Philip, Esq., Lilly Villa, Victoria Park, 
Manchester. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS 


BLIOTfib 

1898 His Majesty Victor Emmakubl III, Kino of Italy, 
Palazzo Quiriuale, Rome. 

1980 ALFdLDi, Professor Andreas, Ferencz JozefRakpart 25, 
Budapest. 

1898 Bl^’CHET, Monsieur Adrien, Membre de I’Insiitut, 10 Bd. 

Emile Augier, Paris XVI. 

1935 Cesano, Sionorina L., Museo Noziouale, Rome. 

1926 DiEUDONNife. Monsieur Adolphe, 14 Rue Worth, Suresncit, 
Seine, France. 

1939 Forrer, Leonard, Esq., Helvetia, 24 Homefield Roatl, 
Bromley, Kent. 

1899 Gabrici, Professor Dr. Ettore, Piazza Bologni 20, 

Palermo, Sicily. 

1937 Galster, M. Georo, Royal Coin Cabinet, Copenhagen. 

1932 Laffkanciii, Signor L., via Cailo Ravizza 19, Milan. 

1937 Loeur, Dr. A. v., Wiirthgasse 14, Vienna IX. 

1904 Maurice, M. Jules, 15 Rue Vaneau, Paris VII. 

1899 Pick, Dr. Behrendt, Schwfibische Stra8se9, Berlin, W. SO. 

1926 Tourneur, Professor Victor, Conservateur en chef de la 
Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels. 
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MEDALLISTS 


OF THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

Bia:or»:o 

1883 Guarles Roach Smith, F.S.A. 

1884 Aquilla Smith, M.D., M.11.I.A. 

1885 Kowakd Thomas, F.R.S. 

1886 Major-General Alexander Cunnikoham, C.S.I., C.l.J:]. 

1887 John Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., P.R.S., P.S.A. 

1888 Dr. F. Iuhoof-Blumer, Winterthur. 

1889 Professor Percy Gardner, LtttD., F.S-A. 

1890 Monsieur J. P. Six, Amsterdam. 

1891 Dr. C. Ludwig MtJLLER, Coi)enhagen. 

1892 Professor R. Stuart Poole, LL.D. 

1893 M.W. H.WADDiNOTON,Senateur, MembredeTlnstitut, Paris. 

1894 Charles Francis Ksary, M.A., F.S.A. 

1895 Professor Du. Theodor Mommsen, Berlin. 

1896 Frederic W. Madden, M.R.A.S. 

1897 Dr. Alfred von Sallbt, Berlin. 

1898 Tub Rev. Canon W. Grbbnwell, M.A., F.R.S., P.S.A. 

1899 M. Ernest Babelon, Membre de I'lnstitut, Paris. 

1900 Professor Stanley Lane-Poolr, M.A., LittD. 

1901 S. B. Baron Wladimir von Tib-senuausen, St. Petersburg. 

1902 Arthur J. Evans, Ksq., M.A., F.R.S., P.S.A. 

1908 M. Gustave Sculumbergbr, Membi-e de I'lnstitut, Paris. 

1904 His Majesty Victor Emmanuel Ill, Kino op Italy. 

1905 Sir Kerma.sn Weber, M.D. 

1906 Comm. Francesco Gnecchi, Milan. 

1907 Barclay V. Head, D.Iatt., D.C.L., Ph.D., Corr.de I’Inst 

1908 Professor Dr. Heinrich Dressed, Berlin. 

1909 Herbert A. Grueber, K.S.A. 

1910 Dr. Friedrich Edlek von Kenner, Vienna. 

1911 Oliver Codrington, M.D., M.K.A.S., F.S.A. 

1912 General-Leutnant .Max von Baurpeldt, Hildesheim. 

1913 George Macdonald, Ksq., M.A., LL.D. 

1914 Jean N. Svoronos, Athens. 

1915 George Pra.xcts Hill, Es<}., M.A. 

1916 .M. Theodore Reinach, Membre tie I'lnstitut, Paris. 

1917 L. A. Lawrence, Esq., F.S.A, 

1918 Not awarded. 

1919 M. Adrien Blanchet, Membre de I'lnstitut, Paris. 

1920 H. B. Karlb-Fox and J. S. Siiirlby-Fox. 

1921 Percy II. Webb. 

1922 Frruerick A. Walters, F.S.A. 

192.8 Professor J. W. Kubitsciibk, Vienna. 

1924 Henry Symunds, P.S.A. 

192.5 Edward T. Newell, E.sq., New York. 


MEDALLISTS. 
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■LIOTXD 

1926 R. W. Maclachlan, Montreal. 

1927 Moksibur Adolphe Dieudonn^, Paris. 

1928 Sir Charles Oman, M.P., D.C.L., F.B.A. 

1929 Monsieur Jules Maurice, Paris. 

1980 Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M.A. 

1981 Miss Helen Farquiiar. 

1982 H. Nelson Wriqut, Ks<)., I.C.S. (retxl.). 

1933 Direktor Professor Kurt Reolino, Berlin. 

1984 Oeokob Cyril Brooke (|>ostburaoii8l7). 

1935 Professor Or. Behrendt Pick, Gotba. 

1986 John Allan, E8<)., M.A., F.S.A. 

1937 Professor Victor Tourneur, Brussels. 

1938 J. Grafton Milne, Esq.. M.A , D.Litt. 

1939 J. W. K. Pearce, Esq., M.A, F.S.A. 

1940 R. B. Whitehead, M A., Litt.D., F.A.S.B., I.C.S. (retd.). 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 




PROCI^KDINGS OF THE 

ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


SESSION 19S9—1940. 

October 19, 1939. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydbxuau, M.A., President, in tlie 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the Ordinaiy Meeting of May 18 were 
read and approved. 

It was announced that the Council, at a Special Meeting 
on October 8, had decided that the Society should meet as 
usual, but at 8 p.m. 

Professor David M. Robinson wiis elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

The President exhibited a series of sestertii of the Anto¬ 
ni ne period to illustrate the paper. 

Mr. Harold Mattingly gave an account of the coinage of 
the Antonine period with special i-eference to peace and war. 
He opened with a sketch of the social and religious back¬ 
ground of the period, and proceeded to show how the 
Golden Age of Antoninus was followed by two most 
threatening wai-s under Aurelius, who again was followed 
by the moi'e peaceful reign of Commodus, over which, 
however, a shadow hung. 
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PItOCEEDINGS OP THE 


Novembbk 1C, 1989. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Svdbkham, M. A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the Inst Meeting \vei*e I’ead and approved. 

It was announceil that the Society would meet at 2 p.ni. 
in the winter months. 

Mr*. R. B. Whitehead exhibited and read notes on some 
interesting new Indo-Oreek coins. 

Mr. J. W. E. Pearce, F.S.A., read a paper on the “Vota” 
coinage of Licinius, a.d. 318-814. After a general examiiiS' 
tion of the coinage he separated the issues into the “Victory” 
and “Seated Jupiter” types, and showed how they could be 
connected with the history of the period and where he 
differed from previous students. 


December 21, 1939. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M.A., Pi'esident, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Messrs. J. S. Kirknian and L. G. P. Messenger were 
appointed auditors. 

The President showed (he denarii of Piso-Caepio on 
which he read a paper. 

In discussing the date of the denarii of Piso-Caepio the 
President discussed their unusual nature and suggested 
they were not struck in the year of oilice of their moneyer, 
but eommemoi-ated some distribution of corn a few years 
later. (Thispaper is printed in this volume of the Numis)natic 
Chronidt.) 

Mr. Mattingly and Mr. Lawrence also spoke. 
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January 18, 1940. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M. A., President, in tlie Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. H. Luther was proposed for election. 

Mr. Bertram Pearce, F.S.A., read a pajier in which he 
gave a survey of the vast numismatic material from the 
excavations at Richborough from hoards and site-finds. 
He analysed the evidence given by the coins for the histoiy 
of the Roman occupation. (This pajier is printed in this 
volume of the Numismatic Chronicle, pp. 57-75.) 

February 15, 1940. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M. A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

It was announced that the Society would i-esume its usual 
hour of meeting, 5.30 p.m., in March. 

l^Ir. H. Luther was elected a Fellow of the Society, and 
Captain H. £. G. Paget, M.A.,.wa8 proposed for election. 

Mr. R. B. Wliitehead read a paper describing some new 
Indo-Greek coins, and giving his own observations on the 
distribution of these coins in Northern India, wliich were 
frequently incompatible with Mr. Tarn’s statements in his 
recent hook. (This paper is printed in this volume of the 
Numismatic Chronicle, pp. 89-122.) 

March 14, 1940. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the lost Meeting were read and approved. 

Captain H. E. G. Paget, M.A., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 
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Mr. L. J. Latham read a paper on his excavations and 
discoveries at Kensington Palace and ban-acks. which 
included a number of Tudor coins. He explained how he 
had been assisted by the use of the divining-rod, and in 
conclusion showed how sensitive the latter was to differences 
of structure in coins, and how it might be used to distinguish 
true from false. 


April 18, 1940. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M. A., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 
The evening was devoted to exhibitions. 

Mr. H. W. Taffs, M.B.E., showed : 

1. Three patterni for the Decimal coins of 1846 - 10 cents 
copper, silver, and tin, by Marrian and Gausby. 

2. Three varieties of the Gothic crown of Victoria, 1847; two 
with inscribed edge and one with plain. 

3. Aethelstan penny of Derby mint. 

4. Edward III noble of Calais mint. 

5. Strip of four Royal Farthings of Cbailes I: m.m. rose. 

6. Charles II Medal by P. van Abeel^ struck in commemora¬ 
tion of the Embarkation from Scheveningen, 1660. 

Mr. Owston Smith exhibited an interesting series of tulei's 
of Bayreuth, Hohenlobe, Nuremberg, and Bavaria. 

Mr. A. H. Baldwin showed three rai'e ancient British 
coins of Verica and Tasciovanus. 

Mr. Philip Thorburn exhibited an intei'esting series of 
gold and silver coins of the Seljuks of Irak and Kirman. 

Mr. D. G. Sassoon brought gold coins of Czechoslovakia, 
and of Germany on the recovery of the Rhineland. 

The President showed a sestertius of Nero combining the 
characteristics of the Rome and Lugduuum mints. 
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May 16, 1940. 

ORDINARY MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydekhau, M. A., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Stephen Sitn})Son was proposed for election. 

Mr. Raymond Cavlyon-Britton, F.S.A., showed a i*are 
penny of Richard III of Dublin mint: 

Obv. m.m. lis. Ria7t[RDVS DRS hVEGR]? An¬ 
nulet each side of neck. 

Rev. GlVI[T7tS DVB]IIinie 

Open quatrefoil in centre of cross. Weight 8 gr. 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton has two specimens of this penny in 
his collection, botli from the same obverse and revei-se dies. 
The coin exhibited shows the mint-mark clearly, which is 
not the case in the other specimen, nor in the specimen in 
the Royal Irish Academy Collection recorded in their Guide 
of Anglo-Irish Coins by G. Coffey issued by the National 
Museum, Dublin. 

Mr. Derek Allen read a paper on the First Coinage of 
Henry II, the so-called “TeiUby” type, in which he ex¬ 
plained the basis of classification. In calling attention to 
the Henricus S. coins, which were late and rara, he sug¬ 
gested the S stood for Senior rather than Secundus, to 
distinguish the king from Prince Henry ciDwned heir 
in 1170. 


Jure 20, 1940. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydexham, M.A., President, in the 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of June 18, 
1989, were read and appi-oved. 

Mr. Stephen Simpson was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
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Messi-s. Gilbert Askew and W. E. Poole were appointed 
scrutineers of the ballot. 

The following repoH of the Council was laid before the 
Society. 

Tlie Council have again the honour to bring before you 
their Annual Report on the state of the Royal Numismatic 
Society. 

They regret to announce the deaths of the following 
five Fellows: 

• Pierre Charlier Miss Eleanor Llo 3 'd 

Thomas Hodge The Duke of Northumber* 

Captain Pasley-Williain* land 

son 

They have .also to announce the resignations of the 
following four Fellows: 

M. Comencini, Esq. Captain Spencer-Chui*chill 

Miss Winifred Lamb Colonel Ulrich-Batisa 

In addition three names have been removed under 
Rule 15. 

On the other hand they have to record the election of 
the following Fellows: 

H. Luther, Esq. Professor D. M. Robinson 

Captain H. E. G. Paget, Stephen Simpson, Esq. 

M.A. 

The state of the Society compared with the corresponding 
period lost year is: 

Onllnnry. Honorary. Total. 


June, 1989 . 214 13 227 

Since elected. 4 — 4 

218 18 
5—5 
4—4 
3—8 



Deceased. 

Resigned. 

Removed (Rule 15) . . 


18 
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The Council have also to report that they have awarded 
the Society’s Medal to Dr. R. B. Whitehead, M.A., Litt.D., 
F.A.S.B., I.C.S. retd., in recognition of his services to the 
study of Indian numismatics, in particular of the Indo- 
Gi'eek and Mughal periods. 

The Ti'easurer’s Report, which appeal's on pp. 10-11, was 
laid before the Meeting. 

The Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were adopted 
on the motion of the President. 

The President then pi-esented the Society’s Medal to 
Dr. Whitehead and said ; 

The presentation of the Society’s Medal, awarded by the 
unanimous vote of the Council, to one distinguished in the 
science of Numismatics, is naturally a pleasant duty. But 
the pleasure is manifoldly increased when the recipient of 
this token of the Society’s appreciation is one whom we 
know, not merely by i-eputation, but peisonally ns one of our 
most active supporters. 

Dr, Whitehead, in handing the Medal to you, I can say 
with all confidence, that, as a recognition not only of your 
numismatic work but of your devotion to the Royal Numis¬ 
matic Society, we feel that none is more deseiving of it than 
yourself. 

The numismatic instinct often develops at a very early 
age, possibly in one’s school-days, but the line it ultimately 
follows is usually dictated by the accidents of life and sur¬ 
roundings. Your work took you to Indio, hence your 
numismatic genius was fired by an interest in Oriental coins. 
In this branch of numismatics your work is so Avell known 
and appreciated that I feel any further commendation, from 
one so ignorant of Oriental Numismatics as myself, would 
amount almost to impertinence. Yet a|>art from detail 
which appeal chiefly to the specialist, there am certain broad 
principles of your work that all can, and must, recognize. 

You have made large additions to our knowledge of the 
earlier coinages of India. Not only have you discovered 
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numbers of fresh coins, but you have arranged and classified 
them. In )>i*oof of your assiduity as a coin collector it is 
enough to say that your collection was acquii'ed by the 
British Museum (1922). One further point to be mentioned 
is that in all your publications you have striven to attain 
completeness .and accuracy by visits to all accessible col* 
lections, public and private, beginning with the great 
Cabinets at New York, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. Thexe 
is indeed no more eloquent testimony to your labours than 
the Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, for the fxi-st 
two volumes of which you received the Prix Drouin fi'om 
the Academic des Inscriptions et Belle*Lettres (in 1914). 
But, besides this monumental work, you have also cata¬ 
logued the Coins illustrative of the History of the Bulers 
of Delhi in the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, and have con- 
ti'ibuted a volume to Numismatic Notes and Monographs 
(A.N.S. No. 18) on “The Pre-Mohammedan coinage of 
North-Western India”. Of your Articles, published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Numismatic 
Chwniclet the list is, I fear, for* too long to give in tolo, so 
I must mention only a few as follows: “ Some rare Indo- 
Greek and Scythian Coins”, “ Notes on Coins of Shamsu-d- 
din Mahmud Shah of Delhi and Azinxu-sh-shan ”, both 
hitherto unknown rulers; a very imjxxrtant classification 
of “The Mint towns of the Mughal Emperors of India” ; 
“ Some notable Coins of the Mughal Emperors” (these wei'e 
published in three parts in the Numismatic Gn'onidCy 1923- 
1930); “Notes on Indo-Oi-eek Numismatics”, describing 
many hitherto unpublished coins; “ Porti^ait Medals and 
Zodiacal Coins of the Em|)eror Jahangir”; “Mir Jafar’s 
Plassy Medal”; and a paper on Snssnnian coins of the 
seventh centiny, entitled “ Multan, The House of Gold ”, 
which was also read at the International Numismatic 
Congi^ss in 193G. 

The University of Cambi'idge has confeiTed on you the 
degiee of Doctor of Letters in recognition of the histoi-ical 
value of your numismatic works. In handing to you this 
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Medftl I desire to express the further appreciation of tlie 
Royal Numismatic Society both of your work and of j'ourself 
hene mereniu 

In 1 ‘eply, Dr. Whitehead said :— 

Mr. President and Fellows of the Royal Numismatic 
Society, I return my warmest thanks for the high honour 
of the Society’s Medal. You, Sir, have spoken in most 
kind and generous terms of my work ; for my part, I claim 
that I have mainhxined a keen and constant interest in our 
science for more than tliirty years. I went out to India in 
the year 1908 as a member of the Indian Civil Service, and 
my Province was the Punjab. My subject had not been 
Classics, and the glory that was Gi‘eece meant little to me. 
I had been a year in India when by chance I hejird a remark 
about the Greek invasion of the Punjab. It must have 
been my destiny, my kismet Jis they say, to overhear that 
converaation; Alexander the Great made me a coin collector. 
I collected and studied the coins of the Greek invaders of 
India with considerable ardour. At first I was entirely 
absorbed in the fortunes of the Indo-Greeka, but I soon 
found room for an equal interest in the money of the 
imperial Muslim dynasties of Delhi, to which I eventu¬ 
ally added other senes Avhich attracted me. The Punjab 
Government regarded my hobby with ‘an indulgent eye, 
and made me responsible for the examination of Treasure 
Ti'ove; they generously authorized the production of my 
Catalogues. 

I began collecting just ns other collectors hod left my 
Province, and was still more fortunate owing to the fact 
that next door in the United Provinces were kind friends 
who helped me at the start; I record my particular liomage 
to Sir Richard Burn and Mr. II. Nelson Wright, with whom 
I was to share in much happy and engrossing work. Lastly, 
it is impossible to overstate what I owe to the British 
Museum Coin Room, a never-failing Source of inspiration 
and encouragement, of kindness, help, and friendly interest. 
My special thanks are due to our Secretai*)', Mr. John Allan, 
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to whom I feel deeply grateful. May these great experts 
and our Society continue to flourish. 

The President then delivered the following address:— 

In each of my annual addresses to you it has so happened 
that I have begun with a I'eference to current events of 
national or international importance. This was inevitable, 
for not only in this country but throughout the civilized 
world, the past four years have witnessed movements and 
developments unparalleled in human history. To-day it is 
obviously impossible to make an exception. Doubt and 
apprehension have given place to grim reality. We are 
facing the greatest crisis in our national history—probably 
the greatest in human histoiy—and we are facing it with 
the indomitable British spirit that knows no defeat. It 
is not niy intention, however, to moralize on the war or 
its probable consequences to modora civilization. Others, 
better qualifled than I, have already done so; and, after 
all, the business of our Society lies in more peaceful paths, ' 
where we find some respite, if only a temporaiy one, 
from the clash of arms and the devastating horror of high 
explosives. 

In some of the more cloudy periods of the Roman Empira 
there rose before men’s minds the somewhat elusive vision 
of a “Golden Age”; and if we may judge from the 
mottoes which they placed on their coins, their mental 
attitude always appeai-s to have been that of looking at the 
present with new-born hope, rather than at the past with 
lingering regret. The sentiment underlying such trite 
legends as “saeculum novum”, “saeculi felicitns”, or 
“ felicitos tempoimm ” is certainly anticipatory, and the 
familiar “fel. temp, reparatio” seems to breathe a prayer, 
or at any rate a pious hope, that happier times are about to 
begin. 

In these beclouded times we are probably not so optimistic 
as to envisage a golden age after the war. On the other 
hand, to search regretfully for a golden age somewhei'e in 
the past, or even in what we call “pi-e-war” days, only shows 
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it to be aa illusory as Mr. Kipling's Komance ” which, even 
in the far-off days of the cave men, was hailed as “a thing 
of yesterday ”. It is only by concentrating our minds and 
energies on the “ things that matter ” of to-day that we can, 
in the spirit of the old coin-legends, hope for a better and 
happier order of things to-mori-ow. 

Natumlly these disturbed conditions have reacted on our 
Society and its work, so that in some respects the Session, 
now drawing to its close, has been unique in our annals. 
With some trepidation, and armed with gas-masks, the 
Council met early in October to consider whether or not the 
usual work of the Society should be carried on. Ve»-y wisely, 
as events have shown, we decided to make a start although, 
in consequence of the black-out, our meetings were fixed at 
an earlier hour in the afternoon. Naturally the change of 
time made some difference to the attendance, but our 
monthly meetings have in no wise fallen below their normal 
standard of interest, and the various papers read and dis¬ 
cussed bear testimony to the really useful work done by 
Fellows of the Society, 

But before speaking of these in detail, I have to mention 
one or two changes in the personnel of tlie Society. 

I regret to announce the death, dunng the past year, of 
five of our Fellows. 

Mr. Thomas Hodge was for many yeai-s a partner in the 
firm of Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge and presided at 
the dispersal of most of the important coin collections of 
the early years of this century. 

Miss Eleanor Lloyd, who did not long survive her father, 
formed with him the celebrated Lloyd Collection of coins of 
Magna Gmecia and Sicily which recently formed a volume 
of thB Si/lloge Numniorum Graecorum edited by Mr. Robinson. 
She had been a Fellow of the Society since 1922, and usually 
attended when the paper was of Greek interest. 

Captain Pasley-Williamson was only recently elected to 
the Society and was a not infrequent attender at its 
meetings. 
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By the death of M. Pierre Chai'lier we lose one of our 
Belgian Fellows. 

And, added to the roll of our National Heroes is the Duke 
of Northumberland, who has recently been killed in action. 
He was elected Fellow in 1930 and like his grandfather, 
who Wiis also a Fellow of the Society, he took an active 
intei*est in the fine collection of Gi'eek and Roman coins 
which he had inherited. 

The following four Fellows have resigned: Mr. M. Comen- 
ciiii, Miss Lamb, Captain Spencer-Churchill, and Col. Ulrich- 
Baiisa. 

At the present time our total membership stands at 219 
as against 227 last year. 

Passing to mutters of general numismatic interest, I take 
first the pai)ers read by Fellows of the Society. Here, I 
think, a brief summary, though possibly somewhat dis¬ 
connected, will serve a more practical pui|>ose than a dis- 
sei'tative form of Address. 

On purely Greek subjects we have had no paper during 
the Session. But 3Ir. R. B. Whitehead dealt with an out¬ 
lying bninch of the Greek series in a paper on “ Some new 
Indo-Greek Coins”, which showed very clearly the interest 
attaching to some of the complex problems connected with 
the coinage. Their complexity arises mainly from the his¬ 
torical obscurity of the centuries following the expedition 
of Alexander the Great Although much of this confusion 
lias been straightened out by Mr. W. W. Tarn’s work on 
The Greeks in Bacf ria ami IndiOj a number of problems re¬ 
mains unsolved. In the course of his i}aper Mr. Whitehead 
showed that it is possible now to re-state and correct many 
of Tarn’s conclusions. Tracing the 11181017 of the spread of 
Greek inHuence through northern India, by way of the 
mountaius and the Khyber Pass to the plains, he showed 
that the mint-centros were in the hills, and pointed out that 
the monograms on the coins, which Cunningham had mis¬ 
taken for mint-names, are undoubtedly those of moneyers. 
Mr. Whitehead gave an outline of the coinage from the time 
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of Demetrius and Menander, and described several newly 
discovei'ed types which throw light on some of the older 
problems. Among these rarities may be mentioned a re¬ 
markable gold coin on the obverse of which is the hel meted 
head of Minerva, and on the reverse an owl of different 
species from that familiar on the coins of Athens; a square 
copper piece of Antimachus Tlieos; tetrad rachms of Nikias, 
Hermaios, and Strato; square coins of Maues and Hippo- 
stratus and a I'emarkable coin with the porlniit of an un¬ 
certain ruler mading HERAU. Affinities to Buddha and 
possibly Mithra are noticeable in some of the types. 

Sevei'ol different phases of the Roman coinage have been 
brought under consideration. In my paper on the “ Date 
of Piso-Caepio I tried to deal with one of the many chrono¬ 
logical problems which cause so much difficulty in studying 
the Republican coinage. Although the shifting of this issue 
from its traditional date, 100 B.a, to some three or four 
yeax'S later may seem a matter of trifling importance, actu- 
ally a good deal depends upon it, and the consequent le- 
adjustment of the coinage gives a very good illustration of 
the evidential value of finds. On this point thex-e are one 
or two things I should like to add. In the study of a series 
such as that of the Roman Republic, ixx which no coins ax's 
dated and comparatively few moneyers can be identified, we 
are thrown back on finds as our chief means of drawing up 
a chronology of the coinage. As it is not always possible to 
study finds first-hand, we are forced to x-ely on locords mxide 
by those who have had the actual handling of the coins. 
Unfortunately, however, the records of many finds, more 
particularly those made some years ago, are very inadequate. 
They contain lists of moneyers and perhaps the number of 
each variety of coin present. But only rai'ely do they take 
any account of condition, die-differences, or variations of 
style. And os the Ixoax-ds have in many cases been long ago 
disixex-sed, there is no possibility of our being able to recover 
these lost details, which ai‘e of the highest importance in 
studying the coinage of Republican times. We havo dis- 
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covered, too, that details such as symbols and sequence- 
marks are often more instructive than the type of a coin 
itself. But as it is only comparatively recently that the 
importance of these details has been appreciated, it is 
scarcely surprising that they are omitted from most of the 
earlier records. While these delinquencies on the part of 
those who made the records cause serious loss to students, 
it is encoureging to nute that our present-day methods show 
a vast improvement over the old ones. A find of coins, in* 
stead of being left to the tender mercies of some local savant, 
is now submitted to the Coin Department of the British 
Museum, where it is carefully examined and accurately 
recorded. But, for the benefit of future students, I cannot 
stress too highly the importance of making these records 
not merely accurate but as detailed as possible. 

Coming to imperial times, Mr. Mattingly gave us a paper 
on “ Peace and War in the Antonine Age The title has 
an up-to-date ring about it, eminently fitting in this age of 
violent contrasts. 

Under Antoninus Pius the Boman Empire enjoyed almost 
unbroken peace and prosperity. Indeed, his reign was the 
nearest approach to the realiration of that long-cherished 
ideal, the Golden Age. Towards its close, however, omi¬ 
nous war-clouds began to gather and the storm broke under 
his successor, Marcus Aurelius. Philosopher and saint 
though he was, and essentially a man of peace, Marcus was 
not only drawn into the entanglements of foreign wars but 
led his troops in person, and shared with them the hard¬ 
ships of camp life. The coinage vividly reflects the hap¬ 
penings of the time. There are the peaceable and more 
complacent types as well as those of a definitely warlike 
character, Victories, trophies, reiterated allusions to Ger¬ 
man!, Sarmatae, and the like. Some are less obvious in 
meaning, os, for example, the type of Mercury in a temple 
accouipauied by the legend, RELIC* A VC* This refers to 
the victory, immortalized by ecclesiastical historians as the 
victor)* of the “Thundering Legion”, and is only one. 
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amongst many, which serve to illustrate the spirit of the 
Antonine age. 

Mr. Peai-ce’s paper on the “ Vota of Licinius in the year 
A.D. 818*’ opens up the more general question of the impyerial 
“Vota”, on whicli he has already written seveial important 
articles. The ceremonial taking of vows together with the 
offering of prayers and libations, known as the “Vota ”, was 
performed by the emperors periodically every five or ten 
years. On the coinage of the second and third centuries the 
beginning of each “Vota” j>eriod is mcorded by the phi-ase 
vota mscepla and its conclusion by vota soluta. On the 
coins of the fourth century the words suscepta and soluta 
do not occur, but the number of years to which the “Vota” 
refer are given as VOTA V, X, XX, &c., and the period 
over which the “ Vota” extend as, MVLTIS X, XV, XXX 
respectively. 

Although the “Vota” always held an important place in 
state ceremonial, numismatically their importance increases 
in the fourth century, since, in the absence of tribuniciau 
and other titular dates, they ai^ our chief means of dating 
the coins. The fundamental question to be decided is 
naturally whether the “Vota” numbers mark the beginning 
or the end of each quinquennium or decennium, as the case 
may be. On this point there has been a good deal of un¬ 
certainty with the result that much of the chronology has 
Ijeen thrown into confusion. For example, Maurice spi'eads 
the VOTA V and X coins of Licinius over a prolonged 
period from a.d. 308-820. Mr. Pearce, however, adduced 
strong reasons to prove that the “ Vota” numbers are always 
anticipatory, i.e. VOTA V is used at the time of an 
emi>eror’s accession and continues through the first five 
years of his leign. On the completion of his firet quin¬ 
quennium VOTA V is immediately replaced by VOTA X 
By way of illustration he pointed out that the coins of 
Constantins II, who reigned 37 years, record his VOTA 
XXXX,and those of Eugenius, who only I'eigned two years, 
record VOT A V. Besides showing that a similar arrange- 
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luent may logically be expected under Licinius, Mr, Pearce 
pointed out the close correspondence in the style of por¬ 
traiture between the VOTA V and VOX A X coins of 
Licinius, which leaves no doubt that both were issued very 
close tovetlier in a.d. 813 or 814. 

Richborough—about which no one is better qualified to 
speak than Mr. Bei*ti'i\m Pearce—presents an inexhaustible 
field of interest, partly because it was one of Rome’s great 
outposts at the most vulnerable corner of Britain and partly 
because, for the past twenty years, excavator have been 
hard at work on the site and, in three exhaustive Reports, 
have published a detailed and wonderfully complete I'ecord 
of their discoveries. 

Richborough has well repaid the effort expended on it 
and has added not a little to our knowledge of Roman 
Biutain. The numl>er of coins that have been turned up is 
enormous, including no less than sixteen hoards. These 
have, as far as possible, been listed. The large hoard of 
Barbai'ous Radiates has already been described in the 
Numismatic Chronicle (1039, pp. 112 fif.), and more fully in 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs (No. 80). 

Mr. P&ii-ce, whose close connexion with Richborough 
gives him a first-hand knowledge of all the discoveries, told 
us many interesting facts about the site and gave a summary 
of the numerous finds of coins. As is the case with most 
Romano-British sites, the interest attaching to the coins is 
collective rather than individual. Ty^^es of outstanding 
rarity or importance are naturally few, although seveial 
fresh variants have been added to the series of Carausius os 
well as one or two specimens that suggest the ]>ossible exis¬ 
tence of a second ruler of the fame name. No entirely 
convincing explanation has yet been given of the mint-mark, 
R*S*R« which, as Mr. Pearce hinted, may after all turn out 
to be that of Rutupiae. 

In the English series, Mr. Derek Allen gave a paper, or 
rather a talk, on the “First Coinage of Heniy II”. These 
“Tealby” pennies may be described as some of the ugliest 
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ever struck in this country. Crude in design and badly 
struck they certainly aiv, and further ai-e usually in poor 
condition. Yet, notwithstanding these detractions, they 
possess considei'able historioal interest. 

During the chaotic reign of Stephen irregularities had 
crept into the coinogo, as they had into most other national 
institutions, and many of the Barons ns well as other un* 
authorized persons issued money witlmut any kind of state 
control. Henry’s firet concern was the restoration of law 
and order, hence barons and ecclesiastics found themselves 
shorn of many of their self-aiTogated rights. The new 
coinage, introduced in 1158, was part of his general policy, 
and in it we see the first real, though not altogether sue* 
cessful, attempt to standardize the coinage. By this means 
Ileniy sought to stamp out the malpractices of Stephen’s 
reign and restore confidence in the national currenc)’. The 
coins of the “ Teal by ” class belong to the period 1158-1180, 
whemupon they were supei-seded by the “ shoi-t-cross ” 
pennies. In their main classification Mr. Allen accepted 
that proposed some years ago by Dr. Brooke and Mr. L. A. 
Lawrence, the determining features of which ai*e variations 
in the rendering of the portrait and in the form of obverse 
legend. The unusual form, HENRI. REX. $., which 
occurs on a small series of coins, has been held to stand for 
“ Henricus secundus”, but, in view of Heni-y’s iiTegular 
proceeding in having his son, Henry, crowned in 1170, 
Mr. Allen suggested that the legend might possibly be 
translated Henricus senior”. A rare specimen of a penny 
with this legend, struck at the Ilchester mint, was exhibited 
at the meeting by Mr. Elmore-Jones. 

Although the moneyers in chaige of the vai’ious mints 
were controlled under Henry II fur more thoroughly than 
in the previous reign, they do not always appear to have 
been men of the highest integrity. This fact, as Mr. Allen 
pointed out, may l>e gathei'ed from the shenffs’ records in 
the Pipe Kolls, wliere fines imposed on moneyers and debts 
incuiTed by them are repeatedly entered. 
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New methods of archaeological research never fail to arouse 
interest, and in his paper on “ Discoveries at Kensington 
Barracks ” Mr. L. J. Latham described methods, which, if 
not entirely new in themselves, have recently been applied 
to archaeological research with most interesting results. 
Ancient buildings, when they fall into decay, easily become 
obliterated and forgotten. And when the site is subsequently 
built over, excavation becomes a matter of considerable diffi¬ 
culty. The ai*ea now occupied by the Kensington Bari’acks, 
off Chumh Sti'eet, marks the site of one of Henry VIII’s 
palaces, which has long since vanished. But the line of the 
old conduit was successfully traced and incidentally the 
foundations of much older buildings, possibly of Roman 
date, have been brought to light In the 0001*86 of these 
excavations four coins of the Tudor period were discovered, 
a testoon and half-groat of Henry VIII, a groat of Mary 
15S3, and a silver penny of James I. The coins are all in 
worn condition and numismatically present no featui'es of 
unusual interest. The method of finding them was, how¬ 
ever, both unusual and interesting, since the discoveiy was 
made by means of a “divining rod”. 

The mysterious power of the dowser, or water-diviner, 
has been recognized from remote times, but it is only recently 
that this power seems to have been put to any practical use 
or that any attempt has been made to explain it scientifically. 
Mr. Latham exhibited one of these “divining-rods” formed 
of two pieces of whale-bone and also a pendant ivory ball, 
the use and peculiar properties of which he demonstrated. 
Although their efficacy in such subtle matters as the de¬ 
tecting of forgeries may not be as complete as the demon¬ 
strator claimed for them, there seems no doubt that, with 
practice and experienced handling, these apparently simple 
appliances may lead to amazing results. At any mte, a few 
experiments conducted on these lines promise to be 
interesting. 

Although fewer Numismatic works have been published 
during the past year than usual, there are among them 
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several which we may add to our libraries with advantage. 
It is not my place or purpose to review these works, since 
in most cases this has already been done elsewhere, but rather 
to point out, as far as I can, how they may prove useful. 

Taking first the works on Greek Coins, Mr. J. M. F. May’s 
Coinage of Damastion is a really important study of a some- 
wliat obscure, but historically interesting, series of Greek 
coins. The question of the identification of Damastion is 
discussed at length and older misconceptions regarding it 
are satisfactorily dealt with. Mr. May’s treatment of the 
subject is very complete and the coins are fully illustrated. 
The fact that a good deal of information is derived from his 
personal researches in western Greece impai'ts an element 
of freshness to the subject. 

In a monograph on “The later Seleucid mints of Ake- 
Ptolemais and Damascus” {A.N.S. Notes and Monographs, 
No. 84) Mr. E. T. Newell straightens out yet another of the 
many problems that surround the Seleucid coinage. Of his 
earlier work in connexion with this extensive series it is no 
exaggeration to say that he has made sense of what before 
was unintelligible, and has brought order out of chaos. By 
no means the least important part of this work was that of 
deteimining and segregating the issues of the vai’ious mints, 
which changed frequently with the fluctuating fortunes of 
the Seleucidae. The two mints, discussed in this mono- 
gi-aph, do not make their appearance until abo\it the last 
half-century before the final break-up of the Seleucid domi¬ 
nation. The regular issues of Ake-Ptolemais begin during 
the second reign of Demetrius II—although a few coins 
belong to a rather earlier period—and the mint continued 
its activity mora or less constantly down to the end of the 
second century b.g. Its coins are distinguished by a barley- 
stalk and TTTO, usually in monogram, placed in the field of 
the reverse. 

Damascus, notwithstanding its commercial importance, 
gives no evidence of having possessed a mint before the 
reign of Antiochus VII. But from 189 b.c. to the end of 
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the second reign of Antiochus Grypus the issues of this 
mint are continuous, and even lost down to the time of 
Tigmnes. The coins assigned to the two mints are all fully 
described and illustrated. 

The second part of vol. iii has been added to the Sylloge 
Nummo)‘um Graecomm. In this is described and illustrated 
a further section of Mr. R. C. Lockett’s collection of Greek 
coins, including the Sicilian, Siculo-Punic, and Thracian 
series. Of the many rare and artistically beautiful speci* 
mens contiiined in this part of Mr. Lockett’s collection I 
cxuinot speak in detail, nor need I add to what I have said 
previously about the value of a publication, such as the 
Sylloge. Coin collections are laboriously made and oft-times 
quickly dispeiaed and with their dispersal much valuable 
information concerning them is frequently lost. Were this 
to happen in the case of so important a collection as that of 
Mr. Lockett, the loss to the Numismatic world would be in¬ 
calculable. Here the useful purpose of the Sj/Uogc becomes 
self-evident. Its standard os a publication has always been 
high, yet this last volume shows an improvement over its 
predecessors by giving fuller descriptions of the coins. 

The eighth and ninth Dura Finds are described by Mr. 
Alfred R. Bellinger in a monograph, published by the 
American Numismatic Society (No. 85). The Finds, which 
were unearthed at Dura in 1932-1988,comprise 2,847 bronze 
coins of the Greek-Imperial series, chiefly of the i>eriod from 
Commodus to Philip I. Most of the coins are of Syi'ian or 
Mesopotamian mintage, the mints of Edessa, Nisibis, 
Antioch, and Amasia being the most largely represented, 
while comparatively few coins are from mints in Asia 
Minor and Greece. The coins ore an:nnged according to 
their mintage, and some detailed notes are given on certain 
prevailing reverse types, such os the Tyche of Antioch, the 
Pyre of Amasia, and the temples of Nco-Caesarea. 

Two works deal with ancient coins from an analytical 
point of view (1) The Composition of Ancient Greek Bronze 
Coins by Mr. Earle Hedclifife Caley (American Philosophical 
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Society) and (2) The Composition and JProduction of some 
JRoman Silver Coins of the Uliinl Ceniuty by Mr. Ernest A. 
Smith (published by the Institute of Metals). This aspect 
of the study of ancient coins has received comparatively 
little attention till recently, not because numismatists have 
been unaware of its importance, but because very few pos¬ 
sessed the requisite knowledge or appliances for this kind of 
research. The assay or analysis of the metal of which coins 
are composed, and the study of microstructure, belong to 
the province of the metallurgical specialist—a qualification 
which these two authors can undoubtedly claim. 

A j-eview of Mr. Coley’s work has already appeared in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, to which little need be added. The 
results of his research will commend themselves to many 
of us mainly because they are tangible. It has probably 
been our experience, at Some time or other, to feel dis¬ 
satisfied with our oi'di&ary methods of deciding the merits 
of a coin. Such criteria as style, structure, or weight, have 
carried us some way, but yet we felt the need of further 
evidence, something scientific and tangible. Mr. Caley’s 
line of research, therefore, premises to supply this need, and 
it certainly opens out great possibilities. 

Mr. Smith’s short monograph describes a similar test 
applied to a somewhat limited group of Roman coins, that 
is to say, mainly coins contained in the Dorchester Hoard, 
which Mr. Mattingly described to the Society last year. 
The author shows from analyses the low percentage of pure 
silver (on the average less than 40 per cent.) in the antoni- 
niani of Gordian III and his successors. He further ex¬ 
plains the good surface they present, notwithstanding their 
deliased composition, tkS the result of their having been 
immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. This simple process 
appears to have been well known in Roman times, and the 
explanation is certainly interesting. 

Dr. J. G. Milne’s handbook entitled Greek and Roman 
Coins and the Sludi; of History (Methuen) contains a mass of 
information in a small compass, much of which cannot 
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readily be obtained elsewhere, and is the result of a lifelong 
intimacy with the coins. Dr. Milne’s object in writing the 
book is, as he tells us in the preface, to supply material and 
suggestions to teachers of ancient history. This plan is 
consistently followed throughout, and if here and there 
Dr. Milne’s treatment of debatable matters seems to be 
somewhat dogmatic, it is probably because his aim is to be 
suggestive rather than dissertative. In this respect the 
references given in the appended notes are particularly use¬ 
ful, and teachers will discover plenty of material for lectures 
in chapter vii, on “ Types Although Dr. Milne devotes 
a good deal more attention to the Gi'eek coinage tlian to the 
Roman, it is not necessary to infer that he underrates the 
historical impoi*tance of the latter. His pui'pose seems to 
be, rather, to call attention to points which may easily be 
overlooked, trusting that the teacher will discover the more 
obvious ones for himself. 

In The JRotiuins in Spain Mr. G. H. V. Sutherland looks at 
Roman history fi'om a Spanish standpoint. This particular 
angle has about it an element of novelty, and has not been 
adopteil previously by any English histm-ian. 

An introductory survey of Iberian history and culture 
from the second millenium b.o. leads up to the main theme, 
which covers the period from the beginning of the Second 
Punic war to the time of Tmjan. Mr. Sutherland’s handling 
of the subject is, throughout, both solid and scholarly, llis 
facts are marshalled in close oi-iler and he uses no padding. 
Moreover, all his facts are substantiated by references to 
ancient soui'ces. Although, ns its title suggests, the book 
traats of history rather than numismatics, Mr. Sutherland 
frequently refers to the coinage and incidentally gives us 
much useful information about the autonomous H^erian and 
also the Hispano-Ronian issues. Unfortunately, the limits 
of this address prevent my speaking about T?te Romans in 
Spain as fully as I could wish, or as it certainly deserves. 
But I recommend it to all who are interested in Roman 
times, and hope tliat the book will not remain merely as an 
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interesting study but may be the prelude and stimulus to 
the development of what has hithei'to been a neglected 
section of ancient numismatics. 

The ancient coinages of Spain are not only vast in extent, 
but, amongst the Roman provincial coinages, present many 
features of unique interest. Yet, up to the present, we have 
no up-to-date corpus of the coins, and results arrived at by 
modem research can only be found in isolated articles or 
monographs. Speaking from experience, and my own some¬ 
what inadequate attempts to study the Spanish coinage, I 
feel intensely the need of consolidating these 1*080118 and of 
collating and re classifying the whole coinage. 

“The Date LHA on Alexandrine Coins of Gallienus" is 
discussed at some length by Mr. Latfmnchi in an article in 
the Itivista Numismatica. 

In an essay entitled “The Roman Virtues” {Harvard 
Theological lievieio, vol. xxx, no. 2)—which, by the way, I 
ought to have mentioned last year—Mr. Mattingly leads us 
through a fascinating and little explored country. The 
“Virtues”, or pemonihcations, made famili.av to us .ns coin- 
tyf)es—Pox, Felicitas, Honos, Virtus, Concordia, and the 
like—are not to be despised as unreal fancies of an age 
whose methods of thought differ essentially from our own. 
On the contraiy, they are an index to tlie mligious thought 
of early Rome, and help towards the understanding of the 
Im|)erial cult and of the transition from pagan to Christian 
thought This is the intei*e8tiug theme which Mr. Mattingly 
unfolds. And, if the limits of his pajier impose on him the 
necessity of leaving some points merely as suggestions, the 
pros|)ect of further investigation on these lines is certainly 
attractive. 

Tlie fourth volume of the B.M. Catalogue of Boman Coins 
is passing through its final stage and should be ready in the 
coui-sG of the next month or so. This volume, which is the 
work of Mr. Mattingly, covere the reigivs of Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus, and incidentally is the 
most bulky of the series so far published. Not only in 
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virtue of iU completeness but in the highly scientific plan 
of its arrangement, this volume will be found to be of super¬ 
lative importance to the study of Roman Numismatics. 

Among i-ecent articles in the Numismatic Chronicle that 
have not been i*ead at meetings of the Society I should like 
to call attention to one on Barbarous Overstrikes of the 
Fourth Centuiy ’* by Messrs. J. W. E. Pearce and H. Mat¬ 
tingly. The article is not a collaborated work so much as a 
discussion in which each author states his hypothesis and 
marshals his evidence in support of it The barbarous 
bronze coins, of which large quantities have been found 
more pai'ticularly in this country, have attracted considerable 
attention of late, and this somewhat limited class of ** bar¬ 
barous overstrikes” o|)ens up fresh problems regarding 
them. This article presents two totally different theories, 
or rather suggestions, which may be outlined briefly as 
follows. Mr. Pearce, referring to a rascript in the Codex 
Theodosianus dated a.d. 356, which mentionspccuntoc uc/itoe 
ns opposed to pecuniae in usu publico, suggests that the over¬ 
striking was a rough and ready device for converting “for¬ 
bidden ” into “ current ” money. Without attempting to 
repraduce the arguments in support of this view, it may be 
sufficient to say that Mr. Pearce states his case logically and 
attractively. Jlr. Mattingly, however, discovera one or two 
weak points in his defences, and proposes an entirely dif¬ 
ferent explanation. Basing his arguments on the view that 
these barbsu'ous pieces am the products of a barbarous 
people, or of a district reduced to the level of barbai'ism, 
Mr. Mattingly suggests that the Piet invasion under 
Valentinian I prasents all the necessary conditions for this 
peculiar class of coin. Of couise, Mr. Mattingly does not 
claim that his position is less vulnerable than Mr. Pearce's. 
So for the present these entirely opposite theories regarding 
“barbarous overstrikes” must remain sub judice. Both 
authors, however, agree that a problem of no small interest 
has been launched, and that a good deal of fresh evidence is 
needed before it can be safely brought to rest. 
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Mr. J. W. E. Pearce has also published an account of a 
hoard of late Roman bronze coins fi*om Stretham, near Ely. 

An account of “ Recent Discoveries of Roman Remains 
in Chester” (1939) by Professor Newstead and Professor 
Droop, is published in the Journal of Vie Chester and North 
Wales Archaeological Society. The opportunity of making 
excavations in the middle of the city arose in consequence 
of the clearing of a slum ai-ea. Foundations of Urst^century 
and later buildings were found and upwards of 50 coins, rang¬ 
ing from Nero to late fourth century. The finds themselves 
appear to be in no way remarkable, but amongst the coins 
a barbarous sestertius of Antoninus Pius is w'orth noting. 

Amongst works dealing with more modern coins is a 
monograph Vjy Mr. Hai-rold E. Gillingham on “Counter¬ 
feiting in Colonial Pennsylvania” {A.N.S. No. 86) in which 
is collected a series of documents relating to the issue of 
false money, which nppeai-s to have been peculiarly prevalent 
in this part of America during the eighteenth century. 

I will conclude this general survey by dmwing your atten¬ 
tion to two works of an historical character. First, Sir George 
Hill’s History of Ctjprus. In this first volume he traces the 
history of Cyprus from the earliest ages down to the conquest 
by Richard Lion Heart. Any attempt to review so lai'ge a 
work is beyond the scope of this address. Sir George works 
on a broad canvas, leaving no space on it unfilled, and the 
w'ork throughout is stamped with his high standard of 
scholarship and thoroughness. Although not primarily 
concerned with numismatics, a work of this kind is bound 
to throw valuable light on the coinage of Cyprus. 

Secondly, The Handbook of British Chronology, which is 
no. 2 of the Royal Historical Society’s Guides. Here is con¬ 
tained an immense amount of tabulated information, ranging 
from facts concerning Royalty and High Officers of the 
Shite to the fixing of some obscure Saint’s Day in the 
Calendar. This easy reference to so wide a range of facts is 
an incalculable boon not only to students of very diverse 
pureuits, but to many geneml readers as well. 
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That we have experienced some disappointments in the 
past year is, I regret to say, inevitable. 

The final iustnlmentof volume iv o^lfonxanImperial Coiruige 
and also the projected work on the Coinage of the Ronuin 
Republic, have been held up, and at the moment it is impos* 
sible to say when they will be published. Probably, too, a 
good deal of other useful work has been similarly deferred. 

The virtual closing of the Coin Dep.artment of theBritisli 
Museum—at any rate the I'emoval of the coins—has tem¬ 
porarily suspended research which to many of us is ex¬ 
tremely pleasant and, we venture to )>elieve, useful. 

These, of course, ai-e disappointments. Yet we take them 
in good port as some of the lesser evils inflicted on us by 
Herr Hitler. 

I wish to expi-ess my sincere thanks to Mr. John Allan 
for the help that he has given me in piieparing this addi’ess, 
and also to other members of the Staff of the Coin Depart¬ 
ment for their unfailing kindness in many dii*ections and at 
all times. 

I keenly appreciate the spirit in which the Fellows of the 
Society rallied round, more pai*ticularly at the opening of 
the present session since, without this support, it would 
have been impossible for us to carry on. As events have 
turned out, Ave can look back upon this session as an emi¬ 
nently satisfactory one. And if its results have not been 
specially outstanding, they at any rate mark a solid advance 
in the study of numismatics. 

At the beginning of this address I referred to one or two 
mottoes found on coins of the Koman Empire. I cannot, 1 
think, do better than end it Avith another coin-motto, taken 
this time from a Swiss thaler of the sixteenth century, 
Avhich must re-echo in the heart of every Englishman to-day, 
“ Domine conserve nos in pace 

A vote of thanks to the President for his address 
was proi)osed by Mr. Harold Mattingly and seconded by 
Mr. Gilbert AskeAV. 
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The President then announced the result of the ballot 
for office-bearers for 1940-1941 as follows:— 

President. 

Rev. Edward A. Sydenham, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Harold Mattinoly, Esq., M.A. 

Professor Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.S.A., F.B.A. 

Treasurer. 

G. C. Haines, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

John Allan, Esq., M.A,, F.S.A. 

E. S. O. Robinson, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Foreign Secretary. 

W. OwsTON Smith, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Libtxirian. 

L. G. P. Messenger, Esq. 

Members of the Council. 

Derek F. Allen, Esq., B.A. 

Gilbert Askew, Esq., F.S.A, (Scot). 

Sidney Fairbatrn, Esq., M.A., M.D. 

R. Cyril Lockett, Esq., F.S.A. 

Bertram W. Pearce, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

J. W. E. Pearce, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

H. J. St. J. O’Neil, Esq,, M.A., F.S.A. 

John Walker, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 
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R. B. Wbixeiiead, Esq., M.A., Lnr.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., 
I.C.S. (rtd.). 

H, Nelson Wbioht, Esq. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to the Audi tot's 
and the Scrutineers of the ballot, and adjourned the Society 
until October 17 at 2.80 p.m. 
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